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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:04  a.m.,  in  room  SD-192,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Rollings,  Johnston,  Leahy,  Sasser, 
DeConcini,  Bumpers,  Lautenberg,  Harkin,  Stevens,  Cochran,  Spec- 
ter, Domenici,  Nickles,  and  Bond. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
statement  of  hon.  les  aspin,  secretary  of  defense 

opening  statement  of  senator  inouye 

Senator  Inouye.  With  this  very  important  hearing,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations  begins  its  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Today  we  begin  the  process  to  formulate  our  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  on  future  defense  spending.  The  budget  request  by  the 
new  administration  seeks  $250.7  billion  for  the  Department. 

Of  this  amount,  $241.6  billion  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee.  The  request  is  $12.2  billion,  or  5.2  percent,  in  spend- 
ing authority  below  the  funding  that  the  subcommittee  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 

President  Clinton's  budget  request  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
labeled  by  many  as  being  rather  conservative  in  its  approach,  be- 
cause little  has  changed  from  the  proposals  planned  by  the  former 
President  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

While  procurement  purchases  are  to  be  reduced  from  last  year's 
level  by  $10.3  billion,  no  major  weapons  systems  are  terminated 
under  this  program.  O&M  funding  remains  flat  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  with  the  Air  Force  proposing  a  $2.5  billion  increase. 

Research  funding  would  receive  a  modest  $500  million  increase, 
while  military  personnel  funds  would  be  reduced  by  $6.2  billion. 

Because  of  the  proposed  pay  freeze  and  the  continuing  reductions 
in  troop  strength,  this  conservative  and  cautious  approach  to  fiscal 
year  1994  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  administration's  support 
for  extraordinary  reductions  in  the  future.  In  its  budget  proposals, 
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the  administration  has  established  stringent  spending  targets  in 
future  years. 

The  plan  for  the  next  4  years  would  allocate  $1  trillion  for  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  an  enormous  sum  by  any  measure,  yet  if 
viewed  from  a  different  perspective  we  see  an  unprecedented  $90 
billion  cut  from  previous  plans,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  game  plan 
to  achieve  these  savings.  However,  it  is  clear  that  to  achieve  the 
announced  cuts  many  programs  and  people  will  have  to  be  reduced 
from  the  Defense  Department,  so  obviously  those  of  us  on  this  com- 
mittee have  great  concerns  with  the  plan  for  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  been  visiting  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  for  the  past  week,  and  it  is  apparent  that  pre- 
vious cutbacks  are  beginning  to  bring  real  pain  to  our  fighting 
forces.  We  in  Washington  may  not  see  it  yet,  but  in  the  field  I  be- 
lieve the  danger  signs  are  there. 

For  example,  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  in  spare  parts.  It  was 
sad  to  listen  in  on  conversations  by  the  Air  Force  on  cannibalizing 
aircraft.  I  never  thought  the  United  States  would  have  to  come  to 
that  stage. 

Morale  may  be  high  among  the  troops — at  least  they  say  so — but 
they  are  concerned  about  their  future,  very  much  concerned.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  uncertainty.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
pay  freezes  and  additional  personnel  drawdowns. 

We  all  say  that  we  have  the  finest  forces  ever  amassed  anjrwhere 
on  this  globe.  With  the  volunteer  forces  we  have  come  forth  with 
a  force  second  to  none.  They  work  hard,  and  all  of  them  earn  their 
stripes,  but  to  know  that  someone  in  Washington  is  somehow  not 
demonstrating  proper  appreciation  by  cutting  their  pay  or  freezing 
their  pay  does  not  sit  too  well  with  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  time 
for  them.  Their  wives  are  not  too  happy,  not  knowing  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  their  husbands. 

We  are  asked  to  have  faith,  because  we  will  deal  with  large  is- 
sues over  the  next  several  months.  In  fairness  I  am  certain  that  no 
one  here  would  expect  a  new  team  to  come  forth  with  a  complete 
rewriting  of  the  defense  plan  in  the  first  100  days.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that. 

Yet  with  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  future  cuts,  coupled  with 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  plan  presented  this  morning,  it  is 
somewhat  paradoxical,  so  one  must  question  how,  if  the  new  team 
was  only  able  to  squeeze  marginal  reductions  out  of  the  Bush  budg- 
et for  this  year,  will  it  be  able  to  obtain  the  massive  cuts  that  will 
be  required  in  future  budget  years. 

So  all  of  us  feel  very  fortunate  that  we  have  with  us  this  morning 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Les  Aspin,  because  if  there  is 
any  one  individual  who  can  grapple  with  the  difficulties  I  have 
raised,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  know  you,  we  have  worked  with  you,  and  we  know  that 
throughout  your  career  you  have  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  pre- 
eminent strategic  thinker  when  it  comes  to  national  defense.  But, 
I  must  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  told  you  privately,  it  may  take  more 
than  your  best  effort  to  work  your  way  through  the  problems  facing 
the  Department  as  we  head  toward  the  21st  century.  We  want  to 
work  with  you,  sir. 


With  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  say  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  We  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony for  the  1994  budget  and  the  future  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Your  prepared  statement  has  been  made  part  of  the  record, 
but  before  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  for  any  brief  remarks,  may  I 
call  upon  Senator  Specter. 

The  Republicans  are  now  having  a  very  important  caucus,  and 
he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  before  he  left  to  attend  that  caucus. 
Senator  Specter. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
will  be  just  a  few  words. 

I  wanted  to  come  here  first,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  join  the  chairman 
and  the  other  committee  members  in  welcoming  you  here.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  very,  very  important. 

There  are  many  items  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  generally, 
and  there  are  some  very  important  subjects  relating  to  my  home 
State,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  just  wanted  to  note  that  very  briefly 
and  to  say  that  I  will  return  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  hopefully  within 
30,  45  minutes,  to  participate  in  the  balance  of  the  hearing. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Rollings. 

Senator  Hollings.  Let  me  just  say  I  am  happy  to  see  Les  Aspin 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  welcome  him  here  and  I  will  with- 
hold my  questions. 

Senator  Johnston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  join  in  the 
welcome  for  Secretary  Aspin.  He  is  my  choice,  especially  since  he 
was  chosen,  that  is  true.  We  are  all  delighted  to  have  you  here  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Senator  Sasser. 

Senator  Sasser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  I 
am  pleased  to  have  Secretary  Aspin  here  today,  looking  so  hale  and 
hearty.  I  look  forward  to  his  testimony  here  this  morning  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  more  cost-efiec- 
tive  military  budget  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  your  show,  sir. 

opening  OVERVIEW 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you  for  those  very  kind  words,  and  all  of  you  thank  you  for  the 
warm  welcome. 

Let  me  today  just  run  through  some  charts  here  that  kind  of  out- 
line where  we  are  going  with  this  defense  budget  not  only  for  1994 
but  where  we  are  looking  at  going  beyond  that. 


THE  CLE^ON  DEFENSE  PLAN 

New  Strategy  and  New  Forces  for  a  New  Era: 
— New  post-Cold  War  dangers 
—The  1994  Defense  Program 
— ^The  Bottom-Up  Review 


Chart  1 

Essentially,  what  we  look  at  today  is  the  three  different  items 
mentioned  there  on  that  chart.  The  first  is  the  post-cold  war  dan- 
gers, try  to  analyze  what  is  it  that  we  are  buying  defense  for  now. 
Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  both  disinte- 
grated, what  is  it  that  we  really  have  a  Defense  Department  for, 
and  what  are  the  dangers? 

Second,  we  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  1994  defense  budget, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  item  before  you,  and  third  is  the  bottom- 
up  review  which  we  hope  will  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
Senator  Inouye  raised  in  the  opening  statement. 

SOVIET  MILITARY  POWER  AND  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  BUDGETS 


FOUR  NEW  POST-COLD  WAR  DANGERS 


— Nuclear  Dangers 
— Dangers  to  Democracy 
— Economic  Dangers 
— Regional  Dangers 


Chart  2 

Under  the  new  strategy,  we  must  be  concerned  with  new  post- 
cold  war  dangers.  The  issue,  as  all  of  you  know  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  defense  for  a  long  time  now,  is  that  for  almost  4  decades, 
the  main  focus  of  everything  that  we  did  in  defense  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  defense  spending. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  decided  the  size  of  our 
defense  budgets,  it  decided  the  shape  of  our  defense  budgets,  it 
even  went  so  far  as  to  affect  the  tactics  that  we  developed.  The  doc- 
trine of  how  you  fight  wars  was  always  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
mind.  It  even  affected  the  way  we  designed  our  equipment — sub- 
marines and  planes  and  all  other  pieces  of  equipment  were  de- 
signed with  what  it  was  up  against  on  the  other  side,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now,  if  you  had  to  use  that  force  for  some  other  purpose,  which 
as  it  turned  out  was  the  only  way  we  used  that  force — we  never 
actually  did  fight  the  Soviet  Union;  each  use  of  force  was  a  lesser 
included  case.  In  other  words,  you  designed  the  system  to  fight  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  if  you  had  to  use  it  in  Grenada  or  to  bomb  Libya, 
or  whatever,  you  used  what  you  had,  but  the  orgsmizing  principle 
for  designing  the  defense  budget  was  the  military  power  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  Soviet  mili- 
tary might  can  no  longer  be  used  to  design  the  United  States  de- 
fense budget. 


We  could  talk  a  little  later  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  whether  that  threat  might  resurrect  at  some  point  here 
in  the  process,  which  is  possible;  but  the  basic  point  here  is  to  say 
that  our  underlying  principle  of  how  we  organized  and  planned  de- 
fense spending  for  the  better  part  of  40  years  is  no  longer  there  to 
serve  that  function. 

WHAT  NEW  DANGERS  DRIVE  U.S.  DEFENSE  PREPARATIONS 

So  you  have  to  back  yourself  off  a  little  at  this  point  and  ask 
yourself  why  are  we  bu3dng  a  military  now?  What  is  the  purpose? 
What  are  the  national  security  concerns  that  the  United  States 
has?  What  is  it  that  we  are  worried  about  that  we  need  an  Army 
and  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Force,  because  essentially  the  purpose  of 
an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  is  to  protect  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  What  are  there  out  there  right  now 
that  require  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  first  chart,  to  try  and  get  a  first  cut  at  this  notion. 

I  have  suggested  that  there  really  are  four  things  that  are  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
start  to  drift  away  from  the  more  conventional  things  that  we  nor- 
mally think  of  as  defense.  It  now  starts  to  get  into  areas  that  are 
not  normally  thought  of  as  defense,  but  let  us  start  with  two  that 
are  thought  of  as  normally  defense. 

I  will  take  the  one  at  the  bottom  first,  which  is  the  regional  dan- 
gers. Then,  second  is  nuclear  dangers,  third  is  dangers  to  democ- 
racy, and  fourth  would  be  economic  dangers. 

Regional  dangers  are  Saddam  Hussein.  I  mean,  the  world  still 
has  bad  guys  out  there,  and  those  bad  guys  are — let  me  take  the 
next  chart. 


MEETING  NUCLEAR  DANGERS 

Dangers: 
— ^Hostile  states  seek  nuclear  weapons 
— Fate  of  former  Soviet  arsenal 

Strategies: 
— Intensify  efforts  to  halt  proliferation  ($40  milUon) 
— ^Assist  denuclearization  in  former  Soviet  Union  ($400  million) 
— Upgrade  ballistic  missile  defense  ($3.8  billion) 


Charts 

Today,  nuclear  dangers  differ  from  the  nuclear  dangers  that  we 
faced  in  the  cold  war.  Back  then  the  concern  was  massive  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  use  of  the  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  presumably  would  have  wiped  out  both  countries  and  per- 
haps a  pretty  good  chunk  of  life  on  this  planet. 

That  danger  has  gone  away,  but  in  its  place  is  a  different  kind 
of  a  nuclear  danger,  which  involves  hostile  regimes  who  seek  nu- 
clear weapons — Saddam  Hussein,  Kim  II  Sung  in  North  Korea.  You 
know  the  list.  Iran— the  people  who  are  looking  for  nuclear  capa- 
bilities and  are  potentially  hostile  states. 


Second  is  the  danger  of  what  happens  to  the  former  Soviet  arse- 
nal as  the  Soviet  Union  breaks  up.  There  is  a  great  danger  that 
some  of  those  weapons  will  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  people  who  used  to  work  on  those 
weapons  programs  are  now  unemployed  and  available  to  be  hired, 
and  what  kind  of  things  that  you  might  concern  yourself  with,  of 
all  of  the  spinout  of  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  might  end  up 
with  nuclear  bombs  on  the  market,  the  nuclear  weapons-making 
material  might  be  on  the  market,  or  the  scientists  who  know  how 
to  do  them  might  be  on  the  market. 

All  of  that  presents  a  different  kind  of  a  nuclear  danger,  but  it 
is  a  physical  danger  to  the  United  States  nonetheless.  A  terrorist 
state  even  with  a  couple  of  nuclear  bombs  is  a  threat  that  we  can- 
not take  lightly,  given  the  extensive  damage  that  nuclear  weapons 
do.  So  that  is  danger  No.  1. 

We  have  got  a  couple  of  things  in  this  bill  which  are  listed  on 
this  chart  to  try  and  make  a  first  step  toward  doing  something 
about  that  kind  of  a  nuclear  danger.  The  one  is,  of  course,  the  $400 
million  we  are  asking  for  is  the  $400  million  that  Congress  has  put 
in  the  last  two  bills,  which  is  the  Nunn-Lugar  money  to  help  the 
demilitarization  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  a  counterproliferation  effort  in  there  at  $40  million,  and  we 
have  money  in  there  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense,  which  we  will 
talk  about  a  little  later,  at  a  rate  of  about  $3.8  billion. 

But  what  you  need  to  do  to  deal  with  this  nuclear  threat,  the 
new  nuclear  threat,  is  to  look  at  ways  of  dealing  with  it  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  its  activity,  from  the  shutting  down  further  on 
exports  of  the  wrong  material  and  the  wrong  equipment  going  into 
these  countries,  right  through  trjdng  to  deny  them  the  capability 
to  make  these  weapons,  et  cetera,  all  through  the  whole  system, 
and  the  last  is,  of  course,  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  which 
gets  us  back  to  defenses  and  SDI.  We  are  reorienting  that  program, 
because  the  world  has  changed,  and  we  no  longer  face  thousands 
of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  Soviet  Union;  but  we  are  talking  about 
a  handful  of  terrorist  nuclear  threats. 

That  is  the  first  point,  and  I  think  the  United  States  still  needs 
a  military  to  deal  with  that  threat — a  different  military,  a  different 
capability  perhaps,  but  this  is  a  danger,  and  this  threat  can  still 
do  physical  damage  to  the  United  States  in  very  fundamental 
ways,  and  this  is  clearly  a  concern  of  national  security  that  the 
United  States  might  be  involved  with. 


MEETING  DANGERS  TO  DEMOCRACY 

Dangers  if  New  Democracies  Fail: 
— ^Return  of  hostile,  authoritarian  regimes 
— Prolonged  internal  violence  and  suffering 

Strategies  ($50  million): 
— Institutionalize  and  expand  military  to  military  contacts 
— Expose  foreign  military  officers  to  democratic  traditions 
— ^Assist  non-nuclear  states  in  demilitarization  efforts 
— Support  military  role  in  conflict  negotiation 


Chart  4 


Second  is  the  dangers  to  democracy.  What  happens  if  reform  in 
some  of  these  countries  begins  to  reverse.  What  would  it  mean  to 
the  United  States  if  Russia  were  to  change? 

We  have  recently  focused  on  that  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  with  Boris  Yeltsin  in  Vancouver.  It  is  a  sobering 
thought  of  how  difficult  a  world  it  would  be  to  deal  with  current 
concerns  of  the  world,  dealing  with  regional  threats,  dealing  with 
the  nuclear  dangers,  if,  in  fact,  Russia  was  not  a  cooperative  part- 
ner in  those  efforts,  a  cooperative  partner  in  votes  in  the  United 
Nations,  a  cooperative  partner  in'  rounding  up  coalitions,  or  at  least 
not  blocking  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  reversal  of  democratic  reform  would  have  a  profound  impact 
in  a  number  of  ways:  first,  it  would  have  an  impact  on  our  foreign 
policy;  second,  it  would  have  an  impact  on  our  ability  to  contain  the 
known  nuclear  threat;  third,  it  might  have  a  big  impact  on  these 
regional  dangers  and  our  future  defense  budgets — so  we  have  put 
a  few  things  in  this  bill  to  try  and  increase  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  to  deal  with  this  reversal  of  reform  issue,  in- 
cluding institutionalizing  and  expanding  military-to-military  con- 
tacts. 

The  role  of  the  military  in  most  of  these  countries  where  we  are 
worried  about  reform  being  reversed  is  very,  very  strong.  They 
have  a  lot  of  influence,  and  our  plan  is  for  our  military  to  talk  to 
their  military  and  to  get  them  familiar  with  what  it  is  like  to  have 
civilian  control  over  the  military,  what  is  a  country  like  in  which 
the  civilians  control  the  military.  Just  educating  them  through  that 
process  is  terribly  important. 

If  you  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  Haiti  today  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  this  is  at  the  core  of  the  problem;  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  play  a  role  in  educating  militaries  all  over  the  world, 
because  they  look  up  to  the  U.S.  military  as  the  premier  example. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  Panama  and  Desert  Storm,  the  U.S.  military 
is  looked  up  to  by  every  military  organization  and  institution  in  the 
world.  There  is  an  opportunity  there  to  help  through  military-to- 
military  contacts,  to  get  people  to  try  and  understand  the  role  of 
the  military  in  a  true  democracy. 

That  is  an  important  part  that  we  can  play  in  discouraging  the 
reversal  of  reform.  The  role  of  the  military  is  critical.  The  evidence 
is  that  Ratchev,  the  head  of  the  Russian  military,  was  critical  to 
Boris  Yeltsin's  ability  to  hang  in  there  during  this  recent  crisis 
with  the  Parliament. 

The  role  of  the  military  in  these  countries  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. And  I  think  we  will  have  a  chance  to  influence  it. 


MEETING  ECONOMIC  DANGERS 

Dangers: 

— Slow  growing  economy 

— Fast  growing  deficit 
Strategies: 

— Redirect  Cold  War  defense  assets — bases,  people,  industry — ^to  domestic 
needs  ($700  million) 

— Facilitate  the  commercialization  of  defense  R&D  ($1  billion) 


Chart  5 
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The  third  danger  really  gets  away  from  what  is  normally  thought 
of  as  defense.  It  gets  into  economics,  far  afield  from  what  is  nor- 
mally considered  part  of  the  defense  budget.  But  in  this  era  it  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  important.  The  national  security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  short  run  is  protected  by  its  military  strength. 
The  national  security  in  the  long  run  is  protected  by  its  economic 
strength. 

In  the  long  run,  the  strength  of  the  economy,  first  of  all,  in  and 
of  itself  translates  into  international  power.  Just  having  a  strong 
economy  in  this  post-cold  war  world,  having  a  strong  economy  is 
just  going  to  be,  in  and  of  itself,  having  power. 

But  also,  having  a  strong  economy  is  essential  to  having  a  strong 
military,  because  if  we  do  not  have  a  strong  economy,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  the  defense  spending  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  first-rate  military. 

So  it  is  critical.  Having  a  strong  economy  in  a  post-cold  war 
world  is  now  going  to  get,  and  should  get,  a  lot  more  attention  than 
it  did.  So  here  it  is  as  part  of  a  defense  budget  presentation. 

We  are  talking  about  the  economy.  My  boss,  President  Clinton, 
would  have  probably  put  this  chart  first.  He  thinks  that  this  is 
very,  very  important.  And  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  the  relationship  of  defense  to  the  economy. 

DEFENSE  CONVERSION 

One  is  this  business  about  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  these 
assets  as  we  draw  down  the  defense  budget?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  bases  that  are  going  to  be  no  longer  used?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  military  people  in  uniform  that  are  going 
to  be  separated? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  workers  who  used  to  work  in 
the  defense  plants  who  are  now  going  to  be  laid  off  because  we  no 
longer  have  as  big  a  defense  budget.  We  are  bringing  defense  budg- 
ets down  from  something  a  little  over  $300  billion  and  we  are  now 
down  to  around  $250  billion.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  we  are 
headed  in  the  end. 

But  that  is  a  lot  of  resources  that  are  being  freed  up  from  being 
used  by  the  military  as  now  available.  What  do  you  do  with  themr 
At  this  point,  let  me  point  out  a  fundamental,  philosophical  dif- 
ference between  the  Clinton  administration  and  the  predecessor. 

The  predecessor's  administration's  view  was  that  the  assets 
being  freed  up  by  the  defense  draw  down  should  seek  their  own 
use.  The  market  would  take  care  of  it.  It  is  a  point  of  view  that 
says  that  eventually  the  market  will  find  something  for  these  peo- 
ple. These  people  will  be  employed.  The  land  will  be  used.  The 
buildings  will  be  used.  The  market  will  solve  the  problem. 

What  the  Clinton  administration  says  is  yes,  eventually,  the 
market  will  solve  the  problem.  But  in  the  short  term,  the  President 
is  looking  for  a  much  more  aggressive  role  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  by  the  Defense  Department  in  particular,  toward  trying  to  find 
some  way  in  which  we  can  encourage  these  resources  that  have 
been  freed  up  into  going  into  some  productive  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

So  that  is  role  No.  1.  It  is  a  big  deal  here.  It  is  how  do  we  do 
reinvestment  conversion?  It  comes  under  various  names.  But  there 
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are  going  to  be  resources  that  are  freed  up.  And  they  are  going  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  commercial  economy.  Now  they  will  be  turned 
over  either  quickly  with  a  plan  or  they  will  be  turned  over  eventu- 
ally under  the  market. 

We  are  working  on  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  try  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  plan  and  some  kind  of  a  way  to  reinvest.  That 
is  role  No.  1  that  we  are  pla5dng. 

ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Role  No.  2  is,  even  after  the  defense  budget  has  gone  down,  the 
defense  budget  will  still  be  a  major  part  of  the  U.S.  economy.  It  is 
big;  it  is  huge.  And  so,  even  under  its  diminished  state,  it  still  will 
be  a  major  player  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  and  what  we  are  concerned  about — 
again,  this  is  a  philosophical  difference  between  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration and  its  predecessors — is  the  relationship  between  the  de- 
fense budget  and  the  economy.  A  key  part  of  that  stems  from  the 
defense  research  and  development. 

In  the  past,  our  primary  focus  was  turning  those  R&D  tech- 
nologies into  weapons.  We  would  weaponize  the  R&D  technology 
and  do  it  very,  very  well.  Look  at  Desert  Storm.  I  mean,  it  was  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  the  capability  of  the  American  system 
to  achieve  research  and  development  breakthroughs  and  then  turn 
them  into  lethal  weapons  and  an  effective  fighting  machine. 

But,  what  we  have  never  done  is  to  take  it  the  next  step  and  fig- 
ure out  how  to  make  a  commercial  product  out  of  that  R&D.  I  do 
not  say  we  have  never  done — we  have  never  done  that  well.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  next  step.  Once  you  do  the  R&D  and  you  make 
the  weapons  that  come,  there  also  may  be  a  commercial  spinoff 
there  that  could  be  used. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  United  States  is  not  where  the 
commercialization  of  this  process  goes  on.  Other  countries — Japan, 
Germany — take  what  the  United  States  has  done  in  terms  of  a 
technical  R&D  breakthrough  and  while  we  are  developing  the 
weapons'  spinoff,  they  develop  the  commercial  spinoffs. 

There  is  a  list  of  things  as  long  as  your  arm  of  things  that  other 
countries  have  developed  as  a  by-product  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment done  by  the  U.S.  military. 

Now,  it  is  in  those  high-technology  areas,  those  at  the  frontier  of 
knowledge,  where  the  high-quality,  high-paying  jobs  are.  A  focus  of 
all  of  our  concern  about  the  economy  is  how  do  we  get  high-paying, 
high-wage  jobs? 

One  way  to  get  them  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  that  you  can  cre- 
ate them  in  the  modem  era  is  to  be  on  the  forefront  of  developing 
these  R&D  breakthroughs  which  develops  into  the  next  thing  that 
everybody  wants  to  have,  like  the  fax  machine  came  along  or  the 
VCR  or  whatever  it  is  that  comes  along,  and  suddenly  it  is  the  hot 
topic. 

The  building  of  those  is  where  the  high-technology,  high-paying 
jobs  are.  And  if  we  want  our  fair  share  of  those  high-technology, 
high-paying  jobs,  we  have  got  to  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  investment  and  high-technology  breakthroughs  that 
commercialized  those  products. 
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Part  of  that  can  be  done  here  in  the  DOD  by  dual  use  technology 
of  military  R&D.  I  do  not  want  to  sit  here  and  tell  you  that  defense 
is  the  whole  answer  to  that  problem.  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  Clinton  economic  program — and  I  have  been 
watching  the  debates  of  all  of  you  on  the  television — know  that  it 
is  a  very  complex  issue. 

And  I  have  heard  some  of  you  talk  eloquently  about  how  complex 
it  is.  What  I  am  here  to  report  to  you  is  what  I  can  do  to  help  here, 
what  part  of  it  we  could  help  with. 

The  part  that  we  can  help  is  to  make  sure  that  as  we  do  defense 
research  and  development,  we  do  not  just  think  in  terms  of  a  weap- 
on at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  We  also  think  in  terms  of  a  com- 
mercial product  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  that  might  be  sold  to 
the  public  and  sold  abroad  and  employ  some  people  at  high-pajdng 
jobs. 

OK,  that  is  the  economic  danger.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  regional 
dangers. 


MEETING  REGIONAL  DANGERS 

Dangers: 
— Regional  aggression  (Iraq) 
— Ethnic  and  religious  civil  wars  (Bosnia) 
— ^Anarchy  (Somalia) 

Strategies: 
— ^Aaapt  forces  for  peacekeeping  ($300  million) 
— Provide  timely  power  projection  from  U.S. 


Charts 

Regional  dangers  are  what  really  will  drive  the  size  of  this  de- 
fense budget.  If  we  look  at  those  other  things — nuclear  dangers, 
dangers  to  democracy,  and  economic  dangers — those  are  all  impor- 
tant. But  that  is  not  where  the  money  is  in  this  defense  budget. 

Where  the  money  is  is  the  regional  dangers.  The  United  States, 
in  a  national  security  context,  must  have  the  capability  to  deal 
with  regional  bad  guys — Saddam  Hussein,  Libya,  North  Korea.  The 
list  is  familiar  and,  frankly,  not  that  long. 

Some  of  them  are  on  the  potential  list  and  some  of  them  are  on 
the  actual  list.  But  the  basic  issue  is  that  we  need  to  be  able  to 
do  in  the  future,  should  the  President  of  the  United  States  want 
to  do  it  and  the  Congress  let  him  do  it,  a  Desert  Storm  type  of  op- 
eration against  a  potential  bad  guy  like  we  did  in  Panama. 

The  world  of  the  future,  if  we  use  military  force,  will  be  things 
like  Panama  and  like  Desert  Storm.  So  what  we  need  to  do  is  to 
size  and  shape  our  defense  budgets  thinking  in  terms  not  of  stop- 
ping the  Red  Army  as  it  comes  west  into  Europe,  but  think  in 
terms  of  how  do  we  deal  with  the  potential  bad  guys  or  some  com- 
bination maybe  of  bad  guys. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TOPLINE 
[Current  $  billions] 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Budget  authority: 

DOD  military 

$259.1 

$250.7 
$12.7 

$248.1 
$13.0 

$240.3 
$13.4 

$232.8 
$13.2 

$240.5 
$13.4 

DOE  and  other 

$13.9 

Total  national  defense  .. 
Real  change  (percent) 

$273.0 

$263.4 
-5.0 

$261.1 
-3.0 

$253.7 
-5.1 

$246.0 
-5.0 

$253.9 

-8.5 

Outlays: 

DOD  military 

$277  3 

$264.2 
$12.7 

$258.0 
$12.9 

$251.6 
$13.1 

$233.7 
$13.2 

$239.2 
$13.3 

DOE  and  other 

$13.4 

Total  national  defense  .. 
Real  change  (percent) 

$290.7 

$276.9 
-6.6 

$270.9 
-4.3 

$264.7 
-4.5 

$246.9 
-8.9 

$252.5 

-5.6 

1 

Chart? 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TOPLINE 

This  is  the  defense  budget  over  the  years.  And  these  regional 
threats  which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  bottom-up  review,  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  issue  of  how  big  our  defense  budgets  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  can  figure  out,  for  example,  how  much  did  it  cost  to  have  a 
Desert  Storm-capable  force — and  I  would  not  want  to  hold  by  this 
figure  because  it  was  a  preliminary  number,  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  $90  billion.  In  order  to  do  a  Desert  Storm  kind  of  force, 
we  need  to  spend  about  $90  billion  a  year.  That  is  for  the  training, 
the  modernization  of  the  equipment,  aJl  of  the  things  you  do. 

You  spend  $90  billion  a  year,  you  will  have  there  a  force  that  can 
do  another  Desert  Storm.  Now,  clearly  $90  billion  is  not  all  you 
have,  because  you  need  a  base  on  which  to  build  that.  There  has 
got  to  be  some  kind  of  an  infrastructure  at  the  beginning.  And  then 
you  put  a  Desert  Storm  on  top  of  that. 

Then  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  well,  what  else  might  you  want 
to  do?  Well,  at  the  same  time  you  are  doing  Desert  Storm,  you 
might  have  other  things  going  on.  So  the  real  planning  in  this 
thing  that  really  drives  this  defense  budget  process  is  the  question 
of  how  many  of  these  things  do  you  want  to  do  simultaneously. 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  do  Desert  Storm  on  top  of  already  having 
a  force  deployed  in  Somalia  for  peacekeeping.  So  you  have  to  kind 
of  figure  out  how  many  of  these  peacekeeping  operations  might  you 
want  to  do  at  the  same  time. 

Suppose  while  you  are  doing  Desert  Storm  and  you  have  got 
some  peacekeeping  going  on,  North  Korea  thinks  this  is  a  great  op- 
portunity, because  we  are  distracted.  And  so  North  Korea  starts  to 
do  something.  So  you  may  want  to  have  a  force  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  North  Korea. 

Well,  you  are  starting  to  get  a  pretty  decent  sized  defense  budget 
when  you  start  putting  these  things  together.  But  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, it  is  essentially  a  political  judgment  about  what  level  of  comfort 
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all  of  you — ^because  ultimately  it  is  your  final  decision — all  of  you 
feel  about  the  various  capabilities  that  we  should  build  into  our  de- 
fense budget. 

So  as  we  do  this  bottom-up  review,  what  I  hope  to  have  happen 
are  several  rather  informal  discussions,  not  a  meeting  nor  a  hear- 
ing, but  an  informal  discussion  with  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  the  other  three  committees  which  deal  with  my  defense  budget 
with  such  tender,  loving  care;  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
in  sync  about  what  it  is  that  you  feel  comfortable  with. 

What  is  it  that  we  ought  to  be  doing?  What  kind  of  contingencies 
are  we  planning  for?  And  what  do  we  want  to  do?  And  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  lots  of  different  opinions  on  that.  But  that  is  the  core 
question  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  faced  with  as  we  put  together 
defense  budgets  over  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

It  is  this  core  question  of  what  kind  of  capability  can  you  buy 
and  what  does  that  cost?  And  then  what  kind  of  capabilities  you 
do  want?  And  how  many  of  these  contingencies  you  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  need  to  deal  with  at  the  same  time? 

Here  is  the  defense  top  line.  What  it  is  is  just  a  chart  that  shows 
where  defense  budgets  have  gone,  are  going,  from  1994  through 
1998,  according  to  the  economic  plan  that  the  President  proposed. 
It  is  broken  down  by  DOD  military  and  the  DOE  component,  and 
then  by  budget  authority  and  outlays. 


DOD  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  TITLE 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

,QQ,           1993-94  dol- 
^^^^            lar  change 

1994 

1993-94  real 
change  (per- 
cent) 

Mil  personnel 

O&M 

Procurement 

RDT&E  

Mil/Con 

Family  housing  

$76.3             -$6.2  . 

86.4                3.1 

53.6             -8.1 

38.2                  .4 

4.5                 1.3 

3.9             -0.1 

$70.1 

89.5 

45,5 

38.6 

5.8 

3.8 

-2.1 

-0.7 

-9.2 

1.2 

-17.0 

-1.1 

25.6 

-6.9 

N/A 
N/A 

Revolving  funds 

-2.2                  .1 

All  other 

-1.6                  .9 

Grand  total 

259.1              -8.4 

250.7 

-5.0 

1 

Chart  8 


Next,  we  have  got  budget  authority  by  title.  This  shows  the  1994 
budget  compared  to  the  1993  budget,  and  this  just  by  title.  It  just 
shows — I  think  Senator  Inouye  went  through  a  couple  of  these 
things  in  the  beginning  in  his  presentation  about  where  defense 
spending  is  going  up  and  where  it  is  going  down. 
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Defense  Outlays  as  a  Share  of  GDP 
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Chart  9 

This  is  defense  outlays  as  a  share  of  GDP,  which  shows  the  var- 
ious peaks  that  occurred  during  wars,  first  Korea,  then  Vietnam, 
then  the  Reagan  build-up.  It  shows  that  now,  as  a  percentage  of 
GDP,  defense  spending  is  pretty  low  these  days. 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PLAN 

— Preserve  readiness  and  quality  of  forces 

— OPTEMPO 

— Force  Structure 
— Reduce  Cold  War  overhead 

— Modernize  current  force  and  protect  industrial  base 
— Protect  options  for  future  systems 
— Focus  SDI  on  real  threats 
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Now  the  key  elements  of  our  defense  plan  here  are  what  it  is  we 
want  to  do.  As  you  pointed  out.  Senator  Inouye,  the  problem  that 
you  are  dealing  with  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  1994  budget 
is  that  you  are  coming  in  on  the  last  15  percent  of  the  deal.  The 
budgets  have  a  long  cycle  in  the  Pentagon  and  they  go  for  a  long, 
long  process. 

Any  new  administration  taking  office  on  January  20  is  presented 
with  the  budget  that  the  previous  administration  had,  in  effect, 
prepared  and  would  have  presented  to  the  public  had  they  been  re- 
elected. And  that  budget  is  what  you  are  dealt.  And  you  can  make 
some  adjustments  to  it,  but  they  are  going  to  be  relatively  minor. 
I  mean,  there  really  is  not  a  whole  lot  you  can  do  with  that  budget. 
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We  have  been  able  to  reduce  that  budget  by  a  rather  large 
amount,  I  think,  with  not  so  much  screaming.  The  concern  I  hear 
most  people  saying  is  not  with  the  1994  budget,  but  with  the  out- 
years.  And  that  tells  me  that  the  $11  to  $12  billion  we  took  out  of 
the  1994  budget  looks  pretty  good. 

Well,  $11  billion  out  of  a  defense  budget  is  not  chopped  liver. 
And  I  think  that  it  shows  that  in  fact  what  we  have,  even  though 
it  is  a  conservative  and  modest  budget,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  some  things  in  it  that  in  particular  we  were  able  to  make 
a  pretty  good  chunk  on  the  dollars. 

Here  are  the  key  things  that  we  looked  at  in  putting  together 
this  1994  budget  or  putting  together,  adjusting  the  1994  budget 
that  we  inherited.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  preserve  the  readi- 
ness and  the  quality  of  forces.  In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  keep 
the  OPTEMPO,  even  though  we  cut  the  force  structure. 

We  wanted  to  reduce  the  cold  war  overhead.  We  are  doing  that 
with  the  base  closure  announcement,  which  has  caused  so  much 
pain  to  some  of  the  people  I  see  sitting  here  before  me.  We  tried 
to  modernize  the  current  force  and  protect  the  industrial  base,  but 
protect  the  options  for  the  future  systems  and  refocus  the  SDI  on 
real  threats. 

These  are  the  things  that  we  did  with  this  year's  defense  budget, 
the  one  that  we  inherited,  the  one  that  in  fact  was  a  done  deal  be- 
fore we  got  in  office  on  January  20. 

But  let  me  go  through  a  little  bit  of  those  each  individually,  if 
I  could. 


OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  RATES 


Fiscal  year— 


1992  1993  1994 


Army: 

Ground  operations  (miles) 800  800  800 

Tactical  flying  hours/crew/month 14.5  14.5  14.5 

Navy: 

Primary  mission  readiness  (percent)  83  85  85 

Hours/pilot/month  (active) 24.0  24.0  24.0 

Ship  steaming  days  per  quarter: 

Deployed  fleet 53.5  50.5  50.5 

Nondeployed  fleet  29.4  29.0  29.0 

Air  Force:  Tactical  flying  hours/crew/month  20.2  19.8  19.5 

JCS  exercises:  C-141  equivalent  flying  hours 55.3  61.0  61.0 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Fiscal  year— 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Land  forces: 

Army  divisions: 

Active 

14 

14 

12 

Reserve/Guard 

10 

8 

8 

Marine  corps  divisions: 

■ 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve  

1 

1 

1 

Navy  forces: 

Ship  battle  forces 

4fifi 

443 

413 

Active  carriers: 

Deployable 

14 

13 

12 

Training 

1 

Navy  carrier  wingS: 

Active 

12 

11 

11 

Reserve  

2 

2 

2 

Marine  Corps  wingS: 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve  

1 

1 

1 

Air  Forces: 

Fighter  wing  equivalents: 

Active 

16.3 

16.1 

13.3 

Reserve/Guard 

13.4 

12.3 

11.0 

Bombers 

242 

201 

191 

ICBM's 

912 

787 

667 

1 
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The  defense  budget,  just  basically  to  remind  everybody  here,  the 
defense  budget  has  about  four  major  parts  to  it,  two  of  them  having 
to  do  with  personnel  and  two  of  them  having  to  do  with  equipment. 

The  two  that  have  to  do  with  personnel  are  people  and  readiness 
or  force  structure  and  O&M.  The  two  that  have  to  do  with  equip- 
ment are  R&D  and  procurement.  But  here  is  the  point  of  the  peo- 
ple's side  of  the  equation. 

What  we  have  got  over  here  is  the  number  of  people,  this  on  the 
left  side,  the  force  structure.  That  is  the  people  that  are  involved. 
And  then  some  selected  numbers  from  operational  training  rates, 
which  is  the  O&M  on  that  side,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here — and  we  have  great  concern  about 
the  thing  that  you  talked  about  when  you  went  out  and  visited  the 
troops.  One  thing  we  want  to  make  sure  is  that  readiness  does  not 
suffer.  We  do  not,  underline  not  five  times,  do  not  want  to  have  a 
repeat  of  the  hollow  force  situation  when  we  downgraded  and  we 
downsized  the  military  after  Vietnam.  We  do  not  want  to  have  a 
hollow  force. 

So  we  would  be  interested  in  any  evidence,  any  piece  of  evidence, 
that  this  committee  comes  up  with,  statistical  evidence,  anecdotal 
evidence,  whatever  you  have  got  we  are  going  to  be  interested  in 
hearing  it  because  the  thing  that  we  want  to  protect  is  the  readi- 
ness of  the  force.  We  want  to  have  a  ready-to-fight  force.  It  will  be 
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smaller.  But  we  want  that  even  if  you  downsize  it.  You  make  sure 
that  the  quality  of  the  individual  units  maintains  the  quality  that 
we  had,  that  we  saw  in  Desert  Storm. 

CUTTING  DEFENSE  BUDGET  VERTICALLY 

So  how  do  we  do  it?  What  is  showed  here  on  these  charts  is  the 
way  we  plan  to  do  it.  It  is  to  make  what  might  be  called  vertical 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget  rather  than  horizontal  cuts.  In  other 
words,  you  cut  units  out  and  keep  the  quality  of  the  units  that  re- 
main, instead  of  downgrading  all  units  a  little  bit. 

Now,  there  is  a  philosophical  difference  between  what  we  are 
doing  here  and  what  was  the  choice  of  the  Pentagon  in  the  1970[s. 
Remember,  you  have  got  to  understand  they  were  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent era.  They  were  living  in  an  era  in  which  the  Soviet  threat 
was  part  of  daily  life.  And  what  they  decided  as  they  drew  down 
the  forces,  because  the  politics  of  the  day  demanded  that  they  draw 
down  the  forces,  they  decided  as  they  drew  down  the  forces  that 
they  would  keep  up  the  force  structure,  they  would  keep  the  num- 
ber of  divisions,  the  number  of  carrier  task  forces,  the  number  of 
aircraft  wings,  but  they  would  downgrade  the  readiness  of  each  of 
them  a  little  bit. 

In  other  words,  they  would  not  have  all  of  the  equipment  in  each 
of  the  units,  they  would  not  have  the  full  manpower  in  each  of  the 
units.  They  did  not  do  the  full  training.  The  theory  was  that  come 
the  crisis  they  could  spin  them  up.  But  they  needed  all  those  divi- 
sions to  fight  the  Soviet  military.  So  they  kept  the  structure  but 
they  could  top  it  up  if  a  crisis  came. 

Well,  even  in  retrospect  that  was  probably  not  the  right  thing  to 
do,  because  once  you  try  and  take  the  edge  off  of  those  divisions 
the  morale  effect  cascaded  into  the  system  and  it  had  a  big  impact 
on  the  morale  of  the  forces  beyond  just  the  little  bit  of  cuts  that 
you  were  making  in  terms  of  readiness.  But  even  regardless  of 
what  the  arguments  were  in  the  1970's  drawdown,  the  arguments 
for  the  1990's  drawdown,  we  do  not  face  the  Red  army.  There  is 
no  reason  to  protect  force  structure  here  at  the  expense  of  readi- 
ness. 

So  the  cuts  should  be  vertical  cuts.  If  you  do  not  give  us  enough 
money  or  if  you  cannot  spend  the  money,  take  a  division  out.  But 
make  sure  that  the  divisions  that  remain  have  all  the  training  time 
that  they  have  had,  all  of  the  equipment,  that  they  are  100  percent 
on  equipment,  100  percent  on  manpower,  and  that  they  are  getting 
all  of  the  training  time  that  they  can  use. 

Now,  here  are  the  two  charts  that  show  what  we  are  doing  on 
this  thing.  The  number  of  divisions  and  all  of  the  force  structure 
over  here  is  going  down.  In  fact,  that  is  where  we  are  making  the 
savings,  at  least  in  the  1994  year.  We  are  making  the  savings  by 
making  a  smaller  force  structure.  But  as  the  selected  statistics 
show  on  the  right  hand  chart,  by  Gk)d  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
readiness  of  the  forces  that  remain. 

So  that  is  the  trick  here,  and  I  urge  your  help  on  this.  Because 
I  think  it  is  a  fundamentally  important  part.  You  may  disagree 
with  me  about  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have,  and  I  tell  people 
that  if  Congress  thinks  we  ought  to  have  a  smaller  defense  budget 
we  will  have  a  smaller  defense  budget.  But  let  us  see  if  we  can 
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agree  that  if  we  go  to  a  smaller  defense  budget  we  will  cut  down 
on  the  force  structure  rather  than  on  the  readiness. 

We  want  the  readiness,  even  if  we  get  down  to  one  division,  that 
one  division  is  going  to  be  the  best  prepared  and  the  most  ready 
to  fight  division  in  the  world.  And  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  look 
at  this  process. 

OK;  let  us  do  the  charts  on  the  other  issue — modernization. 


MODERNIZE  CURRENT  FORCE  AND  PROTECT  INDUSTRIAL  BASE— RDT&E  AND 

PROCUREMENT 

[In  millions] 

Fiscal  year  1 

993— 

Fiscal  year 

1994- 

Quantity 

Dollars 

Quantity 

Dollars 

Continued  Production: 

UH-60  Blackhawk  Helicopter 60 

F-16  Aircraft  24 

419 

820 
1,394 
3,355 

303 

163 

125 

37 

7 

60 

24 

36 

3 

1 

419 

914 

1,901 

2,747 

894 

94 
238 
168 
125 

F/A-18C/D  Aircraft  36 

DDG-51  Destroyer  4 

LHD  Amphibious  Assault  Ship 

Upgrades: 

M-1  Tank  

Bradley  Fiehtine  Vehicle 

AV-8B  Harrier 

4 
1 

MSC(C)  Mine  Warfare  C^  Ship  

1 
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PROTECT  OPTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  SYSTEMS— RDT&E  AND  PROCUREMENT 

[in  millions] 

Fiscal  year  1993— 

Fiscal  year  1994— 

Quantity             Dollars 

Quantity             Dollars 

RAH-66  Comanche  Helicooter          395 

367 

New  Attack  Submarine/Centurion  91 

449 

78 

1.414 

399 

V-22  Tiltrotor  Aircraft          714 

F/A-18E/F  Aircraft 843 

A/F-X  Aircraft       156 

F-22  Aircraft  1,925 

2,252 

1 

Chart  14 

And  that  is  the  options  for  future  systems.  These  are  the  other 
two  parts  of  the  defense  budget  that  I  talked  about.  The  two  per- 
sonnel issues  are  structure  or  personnel  spaces  and  O&M  or  readi- 
ness. Here  are  the  two  charts  showing  the  two  parts  on  the  equip- 
ment side.  One  is  the  procurement.  The  other  is  the  R&D,  to  pro- 
tect options  for  the  future  systems. 

Basically,  what  this  budget  does,  this  is  where  the  budget  is  cau- 
tious. As  Senator  Inouye  says,  it  is  cautious.  This  is  where  it  is 
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cautious.  It  is  not  so  cautious  on  the  personnel  side,  it  is  cautious 
here  on  the  equipment  side.  And  it  is  cautious  mainly  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  a  bottom-up  review.  And  we  are  kind  of  keep- 
ing our  options  open  until  we  finish  that  bottom-up  review. 

There  are  things  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  changed  on  the 
equipment  side  beyond  the  implications  in  this  budget.  But  the 
problem  is  at  this  point  I  do  not  know  enough  about  what  to  do 
until  we  get  the  bottom-up  review. 

The  bottom-up  review  is  working  between  the  OSD  and  the  JCS. 
And  the  cooperation  has  been  really  extraordinary.  And  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  we  really  want  to  go  with  these 
various  options  and  how  we  put  together  these  structures  of  these 
options  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

But  what  we  are  showing  here  is  the  1994  budget,  and  the  1994 
budget  as  a  comparison  to  the  1993  budget,  which  shows,  in  fact, 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  going  on  most  of  these  programs. 
And  we  will  come  back  to  you  on  these  programs  later  when  we 
get  to  the  bottom-up  review. 

REDUCE  COLD  WAR  OVERHEAD 

Infrastructure  Cuts  Lag  Budget  and  Force  Cuts 


Defense 

Budget 

Cuts 


force 
Cuts 


Oveneas 

U.S,Base 

Bate 

Cuu 

Cuts 

without 

BRAC'93 

U.S.  Base 

Cuts 

with 
BRAC  'S3 
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Finally,  we  get  to  the  point  about  how  we  have  to  reduce  over- 
head as  we  downsize  the  military  budget.  This  is  the  really  painful 
part,  but  this  is  the  part  that  is  absolutely  critical.  Every  major 
American  industry,  or  any  industry  in  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
as  they  downsize,  the  thing  that  has  to  go  down  proportionately  is 
the  headquarters.  As  you  draw  down  the  size  of  a  company,  if  you 
let  the  headquarters  lose  the  proportion,  you  do  not  take  a  propor- 
tionate cut  out  of  the  headquarters,  you  pretty  quickly  end  up  with 
a  company  that  is  all  headquarters  and  no  sales  staff  or  no  opera- 
tor or  whatever. 

We  are  in  danger  of  doing  that  in  the  military  here.  The  head- 
quarters is  the  bases,  the  U.S.  bases.  What  we  need  to  do  as  we 
draw  down  the  size  of  these  forces  is  to  make  sure  that  we  take 
a  proportionate  cut  out  of  the  bases. 
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We  have  not  been  doing  that  so  far.  The  defense  budget  cuts,  the 
force  cuts,  have  been  in  the  42  to  30  percent  range  whereas  the 
U.S.  base  cuts  have  been  in  the  9  percent  range.  I  am  not  sure  this 
is  an  apples  to  apples  chart,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  basic  point,  which 
is  that  the  cuts  in  the  base  structure  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
cuts  in  the  force  structure,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  are  going 
to  be  spending  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is  not  going  to  buy  us  much 
military  capability.  So  that  is  part  of  the  overall  story. 

FOCUS  SDI  ON  REAL  THREATS 


($  in  Billions) 

4 


$3.8B 


$3.8B 


NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
J1.7B 


•:  RESEARCH  AND  SUPPORT  ;; 
$0.4B  si 


:  BRILLIANT  PEBBLES 
t0.3B 


FOLLOW-ON  TECHNOLOGY 
SO.JB 


NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
SI  2B 


:;  RESEARCH  AND  SUPPORT 
$0  .4  B 


FY  1993  Enacted 


FY  1994  Proposed 
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Finally,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  we  are  doing  with 
SDI  here,  given  the  change  in  the  world  since  Ronald  Reagan  an- 
nounced the  SDI  program  in  1983.  When  he  announced  that  pro- 
gram, of  course,  there  was  a  very  serious  nuclear  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  we  are  now  looking  at  is  a  threat  from  a  ter- 
rorist state.  Not  a  Soviet  Union  with  thousands  of  warheads,  but 
a  terrorist  state  with  maybe  a  handful  of  nuclear  warheads. 

If  you  give  it  to  us,  we  plan  to  spend  in  1994  about  the  same 
amount  as  Congress  enacted  for  the  SDI  program  in  1993,  but  we 
would  spend  it  differently.  We  would  put  the  focus  on  the  theater 
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missile  defense,  put  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  money  on  the 
theater  missile  defense. 

The  theater  threat  is  here  and  now.  We  saw  it  with  the  Scud 
missiles  in  Desert  Storm.  There  are  lots  of  countries  that  can 
threaten  their  neighbors  with  ballistic  missiles.  And  they  might 
carry,  more  likely  than  nuclear  weapons,  might  carry  chemical  or 
biological  weapons.  So  we  are  putting  a  big  emphasis  on  the  four 
or  five  programs  under  the  theater  ballistic  missile  area.  So  that 
is  the  near-end  threat. 

The  second  threat  is  one  that  is  not  here  and  now,  but  might  be 
here  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade,  which  is  a  missile  threat 
against  the  continental  United  States.  So  the  second  biggest  con- 
cern is  the  national  missile  defense,  which  is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles coming  into  the  continental  United  States.  What  we  have  put 
down  into  the  third  category  is  the  technology  for  the  break- 
throughs for  the  space-based  systems  for  the  future. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  take  the  same  amount  of  money,  but 
rejiggered  the  way  we  would  spend  it  and  offer  that  for  your  con- 
sideration. 


CHARTING  THE  LONGER  TERM  COURSE 


The  bottom  up  review  will  examine: 
^-Size  and  character  of  post-Cold  War  forces 
— Service  roles  and  missions 
— Infrastructiire  consolidation 
— Defense  acquisition  process 
— Defense  industrial  base 
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OK,  let  me  just  not  take  any  more  of  your  time,  because  you 
want  to  ask  questions.  Charting  the  longer  term  course,  the  bot- 
tom-up review  will  examine  these  things.  We  are  essentially  going 
to  go  through  the  bottom-up  review  and  come  back  to  you,  as  we 
are  doing  that,  make  sure  that  you  are  happy  with  what  we  are 
doing  and  get  your  input  to  what  we  are  doing. 


ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Reassess  roles  and  missions  of  each  Service: 

— Eliminate  redundancy 

— Consolidate  training  and  support 
JCS  report  is  first  step: 

— Promptly  implement  several  recommendations 

— "Fast-track"  study  on  others 
Bottom-up  Review: 

— Evaluate  contributions  of  each  Service 

— Share  infrastructure  when  cost  effective 
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Military  roles  and  missions  will  be  part  of  the  bottom-up  review. 
That  is  key,  and  I  know  some  of  you  are  very  interested  in  that. 
But  that  will  be  part  of  what  we  are  doing. 
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THE  NEW  PLAN  FOR  DEFENSE 


MEETS  THE  CLINTON  PLEDGE 


"The  men  and  women  who  serve  under  the  American  Flag  will  be  the  best 
trained,  best  equipped,  best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the  world,  so  long  as  I 
am  President." — President  Clinton,  February  1993 
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CLOSING 

Finally,  we  have  Bill  Clinton's  quote  here  on  the  new  plan  on  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  plans  for  1994,  but  also  to  try  and  tell  you  what  we 
would  like  to  do  beyond  1994. 

We  are  ready  here  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Les  Aspin 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  for  the  first 
time  in  my  new  position  to  present  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  (PT)  1994  defense 
budget.  Over  the  years  this  committee  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  keep- 
ing America  strong.  In  furtherance  of  that  vital  goal,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  tiie  members  and  especially  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. 

CLINTON  defense  PLAN:  NEW  STRATEGY  AND  NEW  FORCES  FOR  A  NEW  ERA 

What  President  Clinton  and  I  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  apply  a  new  philosophy  to 
America's  defense  posture  based  on  a  reassessment  of  the  security  dangers  we  face 
and  on  sound  strategies  for  meeting  them.  We  have  been  working  on  this  new  per- 
spective for  many  months,  and  now  have  begun  implementing  it.  So  today  I  report 
to  you  on  a  "work  in  piogress". 

The  first  step  in  applying  our  perspective  is  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994 
defense  budget.  While  clearly  there  were  limits  on  how  much  we  could  do  in  the 
weeks  since  coming  into  office,  the  President's  budget  begins  to  implement  our 
ideas,  and  in  that  sense  is,  I  believe,  a  first  step  toward  America's  first  truly  post- 
Cold  War  defense  program.  As  part  of  this  first  step,  I  will  preview  today  a  series 
of  initiatives  that  respond  to  distinctive  dangers  of  this  new  security  era. 

The  second  step  in  appljdng  our  new  defense  perspective  is  our  Bottom-Up  Review 
of  Defense  Needs  and  Programs,  to  be  completed  by  late  summer.  It  will  yield  de- 
tailed guidance  for  reshaping  America's  defense  posture.  It  will  culminate  next  Feb- 
ruary in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  budget  and  fiscal  year 
1995-99  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP).  The  Review  aims  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  defense  programs  have  a  fiilly  developed  strategic  and  analytical  base. 

INITIATIVES  AND  STRATEGIES  TO  MEET  NEW  DANGERS 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994,  defense  budgets  will  stress  initiatives  and  strate- 
gies to  meet  four  dangers  that  stand  out  in  the  security  environment  that  has 
emerged  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union:  re- 
giond  threats  to  U.S.  interests;  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  the 
possible  failure  of  democratic  reforms,  especially  in  the  former  Soviet  world;  and 
continued  poor  economic  performance  at  home. 

Regional  security 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  threats  to  stability  in  key  regions  through- 
out the  world  have  become  America's  principal  military  concern  and  major  deter- 
minant of  our  defense  budget  priorities.  Examples  of  these  threats  include  regional 
aggressors  like  Iraq;  ethnic  and  religious  civil  wars,  as  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
that  have  caused  massive  suffering  and  have  the  potential  to  spread  across  borders; 
and  the  breakdown  of  civil  and  economic  order,  as  in  Somalia. 
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To  address  these  dangers,  the  administration's  primary  task  will  be  to  preserve 
the  high  readiness  and  quality  of  America's  armed  forces.  This  will  ensure  they  are 
able  to  reach  trouble  spots  quickly  and  with  overwhelming  power,  in  order  to 
deter — and  if  needed  defeat — aggression,  with  the  help  of  allies  and  friends.  CUnton 
defense  plans  also  will  reduce  excess  Cold  War  overhead,  to  extract  maximum  mili- 
tary  value  from  every  defense  budget  dollar,  and  equip  U.S.  forces  to  move  them 
toward  greater  effectiveness  and  to  maintain  their  tecnnological  superiority. 

Clinton  defense  budgets  will  ensure  that  U.S.  forces  are  fiilly  prepared  for  peace- 
keeping, humanitarian  operations,  and  other  international  efforts.  U.S.  global  inter- 
ests and  humanitarian  concerns  give  us  a  stake  in  controlling  and  helpmg  to  settle 
local  conflicts.  One  means  toward  this  end  is  multilateral  peacekeeping,  and  we 
must  emect  U.S.  forces  to  be  more  involved  in  such  efforts  in  the  years  ahead. 
Americas  military  also  has  a  unique  capability  to  rapidly  respond  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  disaster  relief,  where  and  when  requirements  are  identi- 
fied. We  recognize,  however,  that  limits  on  resources  and  forces  mean  that  we  must 
target  our  involvement  in  such  efforts  carefully,  choosing  where  it  is  most  important 
and  will  likely  be  effective. 

The  fiscal  vear  1994  budget  includes  $398  million  for  a  new  account  to  cover  pos- 
sible costs  ot  peacekeeping,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief  operations. 
This  will  ensure  that  money  expended  on  these  operations  does  not  detract  from  our 
ability  to  conduct  other  missions,  and  it  will  speed  our  response  to  such  situations. 
This  account  will  provide  a  ready  source  of  funding  for  peacekeeping  operations  un- 
dertaken unilaterally  or  in  coordination  with  the  ILN.  and  other  multilateral  organi- 
zations, without  drawing  against  critically  needed  operation  and  maintenance  mnd- 
ing,  thereby  hurting  readiness. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  also  provides  for  military  capabilities  sufficient  to  ad- 
dress a  fiill  range  of  regional  contingencies.  It  places  special  emphasis  on  strate^c 
mobility  and  military  power  projection,  e.g.,  by  fully  funding  a  sixth  LHD  amphib- 
ious assault  ship  and  developing  the  V-22  Osprey. 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction 

The  second  danger  arises  from  potentially  hostile  regimes  possessing  or  acquiring 
nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  The 
presence  of  thousands  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  a  continuing  concern  to  us.  Uncertain  conditions  there  also 
contribute  to  a  second  element  of  this  danger:  the  possible  proliferation  of  formerly 
Soviet  weapons  and  weapons-making  knowledge  to  potentially  hostile  regimes.  The 
past  several  years  have  witnessed  growing  efforts  by  developing  states,  including 
some  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  to  acquire  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemicd 
weapons.  Currently,  more  than  20  Third  World  nations  are  embarked  on  efforts  to 
develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

In  the  past,  America  spent  billions  to  deter  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
and  we  worked  hard  over  the  decades  to  achieve  arms  control  agreements  to  con- 
strain and  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles.  We  now  have  the  opportumty  to  reduce  this 
threat  directly  and  peacefiilly,  at  relatively  low  cost,  to  mlfill  the  promise  of  the 
START  I  and  START  II  treaties.  Our  programs  also  can  reduce  the  potential  for 
weapons  to  make  their  way  to  potentially  hostile  countries. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  addresses  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  several  important  ways. 

The  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  require  new  and  innovative  ap- 

f)roaches  on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts — policy,  weapons  acquisition,  intelligence,  ana- 
ytical  capabilities,  export  controls,  and  international  political  regimes.  For  fiscal 
year  1994,  we  tire  requesting  $40  million  for  counterproliferation  efforts.  We  begin 
with  the  $9.5  million  requested  by  the  Bush  budget  for  the  Defense  Technology  and 
Security  administration  to  support  U.S.  participation  in  export  control  ana  tech- 
nology security  efforts.  We  add  $25  million  to  assist  those  former  Soviet  republics 
not  eligible  for  Nunn-Lugar  funds  in  establishing  effective  export  controls,  as  well 
as  to  support  other  non-proliferation  regime  efforts.  We  also  add  $6  million  for  pol- 
icy research  and  analysis  to  guide  future  non-proliferation  efforts  and  identify  added 
opportunities  for  effective  counterproUferation  activities.  This  relatively  small  in- 
vestment would  complement  the  programs  funded  by  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation 
and  would  carry  enormous  potential  to  reduce  a  serious  danger  to  America. 

The  administration  also  is  requesting  $400  million  to  continue  and  expand  cooper- 
ative threat  reduction  efforts  initiated  under  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation.  These 
funds  would  provide  for  the  expedited  dismantlement  of  delivery  vehicles  required 
by  START  I;  safe  transport  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons  for  their  dismantlement; 
destruction  of  chemical  weapons;  and  other  demilitarization  and  non-proliferation 
activities.  Existing  authorities  for  such  programs  are  subject  to  numerous  restric- 
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tions,  and  their  application  has  been  slow  and  uneven.  The  new  funds  would  be 
placed  in  a  separate  account  and  would  be  more  readily  available. 

Our  efforts  to  address  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  also  includes 
refocusing  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  detailed  below,  and  continuing  to 
maintain  strong  nuclear  forces. 

Democratic  security 

The  spread  of  democracy  around  the  world  supports  U.S.  security  and  fosters 
global  stability  and  prosperity  that  can  benefit  all  peoples.  When  democracy  falters 
in  key  nations,  it  can  have  a  msnor  impact  on  America's  national  security  policies 
and  our  military  needs.  A  key  U.S.  concern  clearly  is  the  possible  return  of  nostUe, 
authoritarian  regimes,  especially  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world  we  also  must  remain  concerned  about  threats  to  democratic  government  and 
about  prolonged  internal  violence  and  suffering,  which  often  trigger  demands  for 
international  intervention  in  the  form  of  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  Clinton  administration  will  act  vigorously  to  promote  democratic  reform.  Ini- 
tiatives include  renewed  efforts  to  forge  security  partnerships  with  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  other  nations  and  to  improve  our  defense  ties  in  the  emerging  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Additionally,  a  rec^ue8ted  $50  million  will  support  efforts  to  institu- 
tionalize and  expand  military- to-mihtary  contacts  with  other  states,  which  will  ex- 
pose foreign  military  officers  to  democratic  traditions  and  could  facilitate  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflicts  in  which  foreign  militaries  are  involved.  Also  helpful  will  be 
efforts  to  help  demilitarize  the  economies  of  the  nonnuclear  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  of  Eastern  Europe. 

ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

President  Clinton  has  stressed  that  America's  economic  strength  is  central  to  its 
security.  "The  massive  federal  budget  deficit,  sag^ng  U.S.  productivity,  inadequate 
competitiveness,  and  low  economic  growth  are  major  challenges  to  our  security. 

Under  President  Clinton,  DOD  will  contribute  to  U.S.  economic  strengthening  in 
important  ways.  Consistent  with  U.S.  military  needs  and  declining  threats,  defense 
spending  will  be  cut,  which  will  help  reduce  the  deficit  and  provide  funds  to  invest 
for  economic  growtii.  The  administratiort  will  seek  to  redirect  to  domestic  needs  any 
defense  asseti— bases,  industries,  and  personnel — ^rendered  redundant  by  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  To  begin  to  do  this,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  provides  $700  million 
to  assist  tJie  transition  of  people  and  communities  toward  a  post-Cold  War  economy. 
DOD  also  has  allocated  $1  billion  for  dual-use  technologies,  which  will  facilitate 
commercialization  of  defense  research  and  development. 

BUDGET  TOPLINE  AND  TRENDS 

The  requested  level  of  fiscal  year  1994-97  budget  authority  for  national  defense 
exceeds  $1  trillion.  The  administration's  current  assessment  is  that  this  budget 
should  be  adequate  to  provide  the  defense  posture  needed  to  meet  the  dangers  and 
opportunities  in  the  current  international  environment. 

The  administration's  proposed  rate  of  decline  will  permit  reductions  to  be 
achieved  in  a  manner  that  limits  disruption  to  force  readiness  and  to  personnel  and 
their  families.  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1994  Defense  Department  budget  re- 
quests $250.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $264.2  billion  in  outlays.  Adjusting  for 
inflation,  this  means  a  real  decline  in  budget  authority  of  5  percent  below  fiscal  year 
1993,  24  percent  below  fiscal  year  1990,  and  34  percent  below  fiscal  year  1985.  With 
the  defense  spending  projected  in  the  President's  budget,  by  fiscal  year  1997  the  cu- 
mulative real  decline  since  fiscal  year  1985  will  exceed  41  percent. 

DOD  outlays  as  a  share  of  America's  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  are  expected 
to  fall  to  3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1998,  less  than  half  the  level  of  the  mid-1980's. 
In  fiscal  year  1998  DOD  outlays  as  a  share  of  federal  expenditures  will  fall  to  13.5 
percent,  half  the  percentage  at  the  1987  peak: 

PRESERVING  READINESS  AND  QUALITY  OF  FORCES 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  allows  a  major  reduction  of  America's  armed  forces.  But 
new  types  of  secvirity  dangers  demand  that  the  new  U.S.  force  structure  not  simply 
be  a  smaller  version  of  the  earlier  one.  The  aim  should  be  forces  with  versatile  and 
decisive  capabilities  adequate  to  carry  out  major  regional  operations  like  Desert 
Storm.  Defense  reductions  must  be  made  wisely,  to  protect  against  ending  up  with 
a  "hollow  force".  This  entails  taking  special  care  to  protect  the  readiness  of  our 
forces,  the  proper  balance  between  forces  and  infi-astructure,  and  the  quality  of  our 
people. 
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Ensuring  high  readiness 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  maintains  force  readiness  at  current  high  levels.  It 
will  keep  the  operating  tempo  and  training  rates  up  to  prior-year  levels.  For  fiscal 
year  1994  Army  ground  and  air  training  operations  are  at  prior-year  objective  rates 
of  800  miles  per  year  for  combat  vehicles  and  14.5  flying  hours  per  month  per  tac- 
tical aircrew.  Navy  steaming  days  remain  at  50.5/29.0  days  per  quarter  for  de- 
ployed/non-deployed fleets.  Flying  hours  per  month  for  active  Air  Force  tactical  air- 
crews will  be  19.5  hours. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  DOD  request  includes  continued  support  for  training,  main- 
tenance, and  other  readiness-related  activities.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  a  17  per- 
cent real  decline  in  procurement.  This  illustrates  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  justi- 
fies some  reductions  in  procurement,  but  not  in  readiness. 

Reductions  to  maintain  balance 

Cutting  force  structure  is  part  of  DOD's  plan  to  maintain  balance  in  the  U.S.  de- 
fense postxire  and  avoid  a  hollow  force.  The  aim  is  the  selective  elimination  of  forces, 
support  for  those  forces,  and  infi-astructure,  so  as  to  leave  in  place  a  posture  that 
is  balanced  among  those  elements. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  accelerates  planned  force  reductions.  From  fiscal  year 

1993  to  fiscal  year  1994,  Navy  battle  force  ships  will  fall  from  443  to  413,  and  air- 
craft carriers  will  drop  to  12;  Army  active  divisions  will  be  reduced  fi-om  14  to  12; 
and  Air  Force  fighter  wings  will  fall  from  28  to  24.  Consistent  with  START,  the  ad- 
ministration will  continue  adjusting  the  size  and  composition  of  our  strategic  forces, 
which  include  ICBM's,  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  bombers. 

In  fiscal  year  1994  U.S.  troops  strength  in  Europe  will  fall  to  133,700.  This  is 
down  from  164,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  304,000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  Congress 
has  mandated  a  ceiling  of  100,000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  by  fiscal  year  1996. 

Fvdly  integrating  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  with  active  forces  remains  vital  to  the 
effectiveness  of  America's  total  defense  postvu-e.  This  conviction  will  be  reflected  in 
Clinton  defense  budgets  and  in  reforms  that  will  be  developed  in  the  coming 
months.  Selected  reserve  end  strength  will  continue  to  fall,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than 
planned  previously. 

Preserving  high-quality  people 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  is  designed  to  sustain  the  high  quality  and  morale 
of  our  uniformed  men  and  women.  Our  troops  will  benefit  from  rigorous  training, 
strong  Quality  of  Life  programs  including  barracks  improvements  and  family  hous- 
ing, and  personnel  policies  reflecting  our  high  concern  for  our  military  people  and 
their  families.  And  by  rejecting  a  hollow  force,  Clinton/Aspin  budgets  will  preserve 
a  U.S.  military  in  which  Americans,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  can  take  great  pride. 

Also  helpful  to  preserving  quality  will  be  DOD  poUcies  to  minimize  involuntary 
separations.  In  reducing  its  ranks,  DOD  will  rely  on  retirements,  fewer  accessions, 
attrition,  and  voluntary  measures  as  much  as  possible.  For  civilians,  fiscal  year 

1994  allocates  $100  million  for  volvmtary  separation  incentives  and  transition  health 
benefits.  For  military  people,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  ftxnds  various  transition 
activities  and  includes  $290  milUon  for  the  temporary  15-year  retirement  program. 

ENSURING  TECHNOLOGICALLY  SUPERIOR  FORCES 

The  Gulf  War  proved  that  America's  operational  edge  from  superior  training  and 
technologically  advanced  weapons  is  decisive.  That  edge  achieved  victory,  while 
greatly  limiting  casualties  and  the  length  of  conflict. 

To  retain  America's  operational  edge  pending  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  provides  selective  modernization  for  key  weapons,  which  also  will 
help  protect  the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base: 

— Armored  forces  (M-1  tank/Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  upgrade) 

— ^Army  helicopters  (Blackhawk) 

—Air  Force  fighters  (F-16's) 

— Surface  combatants  (DDG-51  AEGIS-equipped  destroyers) 

— Naval  strike  aircraft  (F-14  fighter  upgrades). 

— AirUft  aircraft  (C-17). 

Pending  results  of  the  Review,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  also  protects  develop- 
ment of  future  generation  weapon  systems: 

—Tactical  A\aation  (F-22,  F/A-18  E/F,  and  A/F-X) 

— ^Army  Aviation  (Comanche  light  helicopter) 

— Attack  Submarines  (Centurion) 

— Space  systems  (MILSTAR  and  Spacelift«r  programs). 
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Industrial  base 

The  Bottom-up  Review  will  be  the  main  vehicle  through  which  this  administration 
will  design  its  full  plan  for  supporting  the  defense  industrial  base  The  goal  will  be 
to  continue  to  advance  promising  technologies  and  to  ensure  that  America  will  have 
facilities  to  produce  weapons  incorporating  them,  if  and  when  needed.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget,  support  for  the  U.S.  industrial  base  is  reflected  in  a  number  of 
programs,  including  upgrades  of  the  M-1  Abrams  tank  and  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Velucle. 

Dual-use  technologies 

To  keep  U.S.  forces  technologically  superior,  and  to  support  U.S.  economic  growth, 
the  administration  will  emphasize  dual -use  technologies,  with  their  potential  appli- 
cations in  the  civilian  economy  as  well  as  in  military  systems.  DOD's  Science  and 
Technology  (S&T)  accounts  will  include  dual-use  initiatives  totaling  $1  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  Areas  of  focus  include  high  definition  systems,  advanced  materials, 
microelectronics,  x-ray  lithography,  flat  panel  displays,  and  follow-on  Defense  Rein- 
vestment programs — such  as  dual-use  critical  technology  partnerships  started  with 
congressional  guidance  in  fiscal  year  1993.  DOD's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  will  manage  the  program.  DOD's  February  1993  budget  review 
added  $420  million  for  ARPA  to  fiind  dual-use  efforts. 

Science  and  technology  funds  for  small  business 

The  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  and  Small  Business  Technology  Transfer 
Pilot  programs  (SBIR/STTR)  have  been  realigned  to  S&T  accounts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1994  request.  DOD's  strategy  in  realigning  SBIR/STTR  is  to  emphasize  dual  use  as 
the  primary  goal  of  the  program,  ensuring  small  businesses  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  Clinton  economic  strategy.  The  fiscal  year  1994  request  includes  $390  million 
for  SBIR/STTR  programs. 

FOCUSING  SDI  ON  REAL  THREATS 

The  Clinton  administration  has  revised  the  emphasis  in  the  Strate^c  Defense  Ini- 
tiative (SDI)  program.  The  highest  priority  now  is  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD), 
in  recognition  of  DOD's  focus  on  regional  conflicts  and  experience  in  Desert  Storm. 
Funding  will  go  from.  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  $1.8  billion  in  this  budget. 
The  second  SDI  priority  is  National  Missile  Defense  (NMD),  funded  at  $1.2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Follow-on  Technologies  continue  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  program,  with 
various  advanced  systems  and  concepts  being  explored.  Fiscal  year  1994  funding  for 
these  programs  will  be  $400  million.  Brilliant  Pebbles  will  be  limited  to  a  follow- 
on  tecnnology  program.  Total  SDI  spending  in  this  restructured  program  will  be 
$3.8  billion,  about  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

REDUCING  COLD  WAR  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  IMPROVING  MANAGEMENT 

As  America  draws  down  forces  from  Cold  War  levels,  it  must  reduce  its  defense 
infi'astructure  by  at  least  as  much.  Management  and  processes  also  must  be  im- 
proved to  minimize  spending  on  overhead,  which  diverts  funds  from  building  mili- 
tary muscle.  These  efforts  will  free  up  resources  to  ensure  U.S.  military  sufficiency, 
remice  the  deficit,  promote  economic  growth,  and  ensure  America's  technological 
prowess. 

Base  closures 

Cuts  in  America's  defense  infrastructiire,  and  in  domestic  bases  in  particular, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  overall  military  reductions.  The  defense  budget  will  decline 
by  more  than  40  percent  in  real  terms  fi-om  1985  to  1997,  and  military  personnel 
in  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  by  about  30  percent.  Yet  base  closures  agreed 
to  in  1988  and  1991  will  reduce  the  domestic  base  structure  (as  measured  by  re- 
placement value)  by  only  9  percent.  If  the  closures  recommended  this  year  are  ap- 
proved, this  measure  will  increase  to  15  percent. 

DOD  is  cutting  its  overseas  base  structure  more  auickly  than  its  domestic  facili- 
ties. The  Department  has  announced  that  it  will  end  or  reduce  its  operations  over- 
seas at  sites  accounting  for  28  percent  of  replacement  value.  The  plan  is  to  reduce 
our  overseas  base  structure  by  35  percent. 

Defense  acquisition  system 

Improving  America's  defense  acqviisition  system  is  vitally  needed  to  buy  more 
military  strength  from  limited  dollars,  reduce  overhead,  and  help  integrate  defense 
into  comprehensive  efforts  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  economy.  DOD  is  planning  to  un- 
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dertake  acquisition  reforms  that  are  even  bolder  than  the  Packard  Commission  pro- 
posed. Goals  will  include  streamlining  and  improving  acquisition,  simplifying  acqui- 
sition guidance,  and  establishing  joint  civil-military  requirements. 

REALIGNING  MILITARY  ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Central  to  restructuring  DOD  to  meet  its  post-Cold  War  defense  needs  will  be  a 
thorough  review  of  the  roles,  missions,  and  functions  of  ovir  military  services.  We 
must  eliminate  duplication,  while  maintaining  useful  diversity  among  the  services. 
Where  diversity  is  retained,  we  will  consolidate  training  and  support  activities  to 
save  money. 

General  Powell's  report  on  roles,  missions,  and  functions  represents  an  important 
first  step  in  this  process.  I  have  directed  that  several  of  the  Chairman's  rec- 
ommendations be  implemented  promptly.  Most  notable  is  the  designation  of  a  single 
commander-in-chief,  dNCLANf,  to  be  responsible  for  the  readiness  and  training  of 
designated  forces  in  the  continental  United  States.  In  other  instances,  I  have  asked 
for  fast-track  studies  that  explore  additional  options  or  offer  specific  plans  for  imple- 
mentation. 

These  actions  alone,  however,  will  not  be  enough.  I  have  directed  that  the  con- 
tributions of  each  service  to  long-term  U.S.  defense  needs  be  evaluated  throughout 
the  Bottom-Up  Review.  We  will  consider  a  range  of  military  threats,  especially  the 
new  dangers;  technological  challenges  and  opportunities;  and  the  likelihood  that 
proposed  changes  will  bring  major  cost  savings.  We  will  specifically  examine  service 
air  power  roles  and  requirements,  as  well  as  expeditionary  ground  force  roles  and 
requirements,  to  name  but  a  few  areas  of  consideration. 

CLOSING 

I  hope  this  statement  makes  clear  that  during  this  administration  we  will  be 
doing  business  differently  in  the  Pentagon.  You  will  see  this  in  our  organization  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  you  will  see  this  in  the  policies  and  prior- 
ities we  adopt.  My  department  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  this  committee 
and  the  Congress  to  ensure  America's  security,  prosperity,  and  global  leadership. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

In  the  few  weeks  following,  we  will  have  sitting  where  you  are 
service  secretaries  and  service  chiefs,  and  I  £im  certain,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  they  will  come  forward  and  salute  and  support  the 
budget  plan.  There  will  be  no  deviation. 

But  yet,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  can  imagine,  all  of  us  here  in  the 
last  5  months  have  been  visiting  bases,  visiting  forts,  and  we  have 
been  visiting  men  and  women  in  uniform,  from  four  stars  to  en- 
listed personnel.  All  of  them  are  very  realistic.  They  know  that  this 
downgrade  will  continue.  In  fact,  it  may  be  accelerated. 

Your  plan  calls  for  $90  billion  more  than  the  Bush  plan,  for  ex- 
ample. So  they  say  a  Navy  of  600  going  down  to  possibly  300  or 
less  than  that.  They  see  fighter  wings  going  from  30  to  maybe  20 
or  less  than  that.  Carrier  force  going  down  to  8  or  9,  and  fighter 
wings,  bomber  wings,  all  being  reduced. 

LAND-BASED  VERSUS  CARRIER-BASED  AIRCRAFT 

So  notwithstanding  the  jointness  that  we  will  experience  in  these 
hearings,  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  that  we  have  met  are 
now  participating  in  in-fighting.  For  example,  we  have  been  told 
that  for  power  projection  it  might  be  much  more  economical  to  have 
land-based  aircraft  instead  of  carrier  based  aircraft.  This  is  a  major 
decision  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 

On  this  narrow  area,  what  will  you  do?  Will  you  emphasize  one 
over  the  other  or  will  you  just  cut  percentage-wise? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  we  need  to  do  the 
bottom-up  review  that  we  are  engaged  in.  We  will  have  an  answer 
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as  part  of  the  bottom-up  review  to  this  kind  of  question  to  be  an- 
swered, whether  there  is  some  value  in  having  both  services  con- 
tinue to  do  that  role,  whether  we  could  turn  it  over  to  one  service 
or  the  other. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Senator  Inouye,  I  concur  that  a  bottom-up  would  be  necessary. 
But  yet  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  plan,  you  are  already  accel- 
erating by  cutting  off  two  light  infantry  divisions  before  the  bot- 
tom-up study  has  been  made. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Why  so? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Well,  the  size  of  the  force  is  coming  down,  and 
I  think  that  under  any  circumstances,  even  whatever  we  do  with 
the  bottom-up  review  will  show  that  the  size  of  the  force  can  come 
down  from  what  we  were — from  that  budget  force  that  we  inher- 
ited. So  we  believe  that  everything  that  we  are  looking  at  after  the 
bottom-up  review,  any  size  of  the  force  that  we  end  up  with  after 
the  bottom-up  review,  will  not  be  larger  than  what  we  are  looking 
at  here  for  the  1994  numbers. 

Senator  Inouye.  When  will  this  review  be  completed,  sir? 

Secretary  Aspin.  This  summer,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Before  the  markup  in  July? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  would  hope.  When  do  you  plan  to  markup,  in 
July? 

Senator  Inouye.  Yes. 

Secretary  Aspin.  We  would  hope  to  have  some  things  to  talk  to 
you  about  before  July. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  mid-July  it  should  be  prepared.  Otherwise 
we  will  have  a  continuing  resolution. 

Secretary  Aspin.  The  importance  of  doing  this,  of  being  able  to 
talk  to  you,  and,  of  course,  your  counterparts  over  in  the  House, 
too,  is  that  if  we  get  some  idea  of  which  way  we  are  going,  we 
would  like  to  come  back  and  come  into  dialog  with  you  a  little  bit 
on  it  to  see  whether  there  might  be  something.  Because  we  do  not 
want  to  have  you — none  of  us  want  to  spend  money  on  something 
that  is  not  going  to  continue. 

So  we  would  like  the  opportunity,  as  you  hold  your  hearings  and 
get  to  your  markup  and  we  do  our  studies,  to  huddle,  at  least  infor- 
mally perhaps,  again  at  the  end  of  that  process  before  we  go  into 
the  markup. 

CURRENT  QUALITY  OF  MILITARY  RECRUITS 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  my  opening  remarks  I  indi- 
cated that  many  of  us  have  seen  certain  danger  signs  that  readi- 
ness may  be  affected  by  the  program  we  have  before  us.  For  exam- 
ple, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  numbers  of  category  4  person- 
nel that  we  have  recruited  in  the  last  quarter  has  increased  by  11 
percent.  We  thought  that  we  were  no  longer  going  to  recruit  cat- 
egory 4's,  but  apparently  we  have  had  to  go  that  low. 

Secretary  Aspin.  I  will  have  to  go  and  look.  I  was  not  aware  that 
we  were  increasing  category  4's.  The  statistic  that  I  had  heard  was 
that  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  was  down  a  little.  It  had 
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been  running  at  99  percent  and  it  was  now  down  to  95  percent, 
still  very  high  quality.  And  compared,  of  course,  to  the  late  1970's, 
an  unbelievable  quality.  But  the  trend  was  a  little  disturbing,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  need  to  watch  for  and  we  need  to 
follow. 

Senator  Inouye.  There  is  a  shortage  of  spare  parts  and  there  is 
a  maintenance  backlog. 

RECRUITING  BUDGETS 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Before  we  leave  the  quality  of  the  force,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
about  is  the  recruiting  budget.  In  the  past  few  years  we  all  have 
thought  that  we  did  not  need  a  recruiting  budget  because  the  force 
was  coming  down,  and  therefore  the  recruiting  budgets  were  cut 
way  back.  I  do  not  know  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  one  of 
these  ads  at  sporting  events.  We  used  to  see  them  all  the  time,  re- 
cruiting ads.  Now,  you  never  see  them  because  the  recruiting  budg- 
ets have  been  cut  back  because  people  say  well,  why  do  you  need 
to  be  recruiting  when  you  are  downsizing  the  force  by  100,000.  You 
are  putting  people  out.  Why  are  you  recruiting  people  to  come  in. 

The  answer  is  that  you  are  recruiting  people  to  come  in  because 
you  are  looking  for  the  quality  people.  And  you  want  some  choice 
and  you  want  the  high  quality.  The  recruiting  budget  helps  you  get 
the  high-quality  people.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  take  another  look 
at  that  issue  of  whether  we  need  a  recruiting  budget,  and  not  just 
assume  that  because  the  forces  are  coming  down  that  we  do  not 
need  a  recruiting  budget.  I  think  you  still  need  it  to  keep  the  qual- 
ity. 

Gro  ahead.  Senator,  you  had  another. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  You  do  not  have  to  convince  the  authorizers  of 
that  because  we  have  appropriated  the  full  amount. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  have  indicated  the  importance  of  O&M.  But 
I  seem  to  sense  that  much  of  the  growth  in  O&M  for  fiscal  year 
1994  is  in  nontraditional  accounts,  such  as  environmental  compli- 
ance and  defense  conversion. 

Is  this  being  done  at  the  expense  of  readiness? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  No;  if  you  can  get  that  chart  back  again,  you 
are  right  that  O&M  includes  a  great  grab  bag  of  things  that  are 
in  there. 

The  O&M  account  includes,  as  you  say,  environmental  cleanup, 
includes  the  stuff  that  we  really  want  to  have  for  readiness,  the 
stuff  that  is  key.  But  it  also  includes  the  overhead. 

READINESS  AND  THE  O&M  ACCOUNT 

Secretary  ASPIN.  It  does  not  matter.  What  we  were  really  trying 
to  do  was  to  protect  the  amount  of  money  in  the  O&M  account,  the 
readiness  part  of  the  O&M  account. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  we  have  is  that 
O&M  includes  everything,  including  overhead.  So  what  you  want 
to  do  is  you  want  to  be  careful  how  you  phrase  it.  It  is  not  the 
O&M  account  that  is  important.  It  is  the  readiness  portion  of  the 
O&M  account. 
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And  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 

Now,  as  you  say,  environmental  cleanup  is  probably  a  good  thing 
to  have.  An  increasing  environmental  cleanup  is  probably  the  right 
policy  choice  at  that  time.  We  should  not  confuse  that  with  keeping 
the  forces  ready  to  fight. 

There  are  certain  categories  of  that  O&M  account  which  are  criti- 
cal to  keeping  the  capability  to  fight.  There  is  a  lot  of  that,  other 
parts  of  it,  that  are  associated  with  other  spending  functions. 

Now  the  trick  is — and  I  think  that  you  will  find  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion will  be  focused  both  in  the  media  and  in  the  defense  budgets 
and  by  people  who  work  these  issues  in  think  tanks  in  trying  to 
kind  of  disaggregate  that  O&M  account  to  make  sure  that  we  di- 
vide it  into  the  parts  that  are  really  important  to  the  readiness. 

PROPOSED  MILITARY  PAY  FREEZE 

Senator  INOUYE.  You  spoke  of  regional  dangers,  Mr.  Secretary. 
The  men  and  women  are  well  aware  of  that.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  prepared  to  stand  in  harm's  way.  So  they  seem  let  down  when 
they  note  that  there  are  no  weapons  systems  that  have  been  termi- 
nated. R&D  seems  to  be  going  up.  O&M  is  staying  stable. 

The  only  big  chunk  that  was  taken  out  was  the  6.2-percent  de- 
crease in  personnel  by  the  pay  increase.  I  think  it  is  affecting  mo- 
rale, because  just  about  every  other  person  I  have  spoken  to — and 
that  is  in  the  hundreds — they  brought  the  pay  freeze  up.  Why  us? 
Why  are  we  taking  it  off  their  hides? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  The  problem  is,  if  we  could  think  of  some  way 
to  give  the  services,  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  the  pay  raise 
without  breaking  the  across-the-board  need  for  everybody  to  sac- 
rifice, we  would  like  to  do  it.  I  think  that  the  basic  problem  is  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  public  is  not  going  to  support  sac- 
rificing for  themselves  to  do  something  about  the  deficit,  unless 
they  think  that  the  people  in  Washington  are  also  doing  something 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

So  that  lead  to  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  pay  freeze  and 
that  is  a  pay  freeze  for  everybody  that  works  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding lots  of  folks  up  here  in  the  dais. 

But  once  you  make  that  commitment  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a  pay  freeze  so  that  people  understand  that  everybody  is  going  to 
have  to  sacrifice  a  little  bit,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  exempt  any 
part  of  that  constituency  or  that  group  of  people,  the  Federal  peo- 
ple. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  These  are  not  men  and  women  in  Washington. 
They  are  in  Somalia. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Sure,  but  it  applies  to  also  a  lot  of  pretty  dedi- 
cated Federal  civil  service  employees  all  around  the  country,  too. 
I  understand  what  you  are  saying  and  I  have  a  sjnnpathy  for  it, 
Senator, 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  notion  that  we  need 
to  have  a  general  sacrifice  that  everybody  signs  up  to. 

And  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  military  as  an  exemption  here 
without  breaking  the  whole  thing  open  and  somebody  else  arguing: 
Well,  what  the  neck,  I  am  a  policeman.  My  life  is  in  danger,  too. 
Or,  I  am  a  fire  fighter  and  my  live  is  in  danger.  Or,  I  am  out  doing 
work  for  the  public  health  service,  and  I  am  living  in  appalling  con- 
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ditions  out  here.  It  just  becomes  very  difficult.  And  in  the  end,  a 
decision  was  made  that  for  a  1-year  basis,  we  would  ask  everybody 
to  accept  a  freeze. 

Senator  Inouye,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  whole  bushel  full  of 
questions.  I  will  wait  for  my  second  turn. 

May  I  now  call  upon  the  vice  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
has  had  to  go  to  a  special  caucus.  I  hope  the  results  were  favorable 
to  breaking  the  gridlock. 

Senator  Stevens.  Maybe  since  I  have  left  that  might  be  possible. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  apologize  and  I  will  read  your  statement  in 
full,  as  I  did  read  the  statements  you  made  last  year  concerning 
the  reorganization  of  the  department. 

And  that  is  where  I  would  like  to  start  off  this  morning.  You  are 
planning  a  substantial  reorganization.  Those  of  us  who  were 
briefed  on  it  I  think  understand  where  you  are  going. 

But  my  first  question  has  to  be,  is  the  administration  waiting  for 
congressional  action  or  for  people  to  come  up  through  the  Depart- 
ment? You  are  still  home  alone  over  there  almost,  are  you  not? 

STATUS  OF  POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS  AND  REORGANIZATION 

Secretary  ASPIN.  No;  we  have  got  people.  There  are  three  people 
who  have  gone  through  the  whole  process  of  being  appointed  and 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

But  there  are  other  people  who  have  been  appointed,  not  yet  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  but  at  least  available  to  give  some  consulting 
advice. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  are  going  to  do  that  by  executive  order  or 
are  you  waiting  for  a  reorganization  plan? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  It  is  consistent  with  our  current  authority.  We 
are  not  looking  to  do  any  reorganization  which  would  be  beyond  the 
authority,  the  limited  authority  that  we  have  to  do  it  in  DOD. 

TROOP  levels  in  EUROPE 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  that  as  part  of  this  budget,  the 
Army  proposed  moving  to  a  lower  troop  strength  level  in  Europe. 
And  could  you  tell  me,  is  that  true?  Did  the  Army  suggest  that  the 
withdrawal  from  Europe  should  be  greater  than  is  suggested  in 
this  plan?  I  am  told  that  if  their  cuts  had  been  pursued,  the  Army 
would  have  saved  $600  million  over  the  5-year  plan  at  the  lower 
level  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Aspin.  As  I  recall,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  the  Army,  but  the  Arm^s  position  is  where  we  are  now  in 
terms  of  the  total  number  in  Europe. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  are  going  to  keep  it  at  100,000? 

Secretary  AsPiN.  We  were  at  about  160,000  at  the  end  of  1993, 
going  to  100,000  by  the  end  of  1996. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Army  would 
have  come  down  to  60,000  and  your  plan  keeps  them  at  72,000  by 
1996.  That  would  be  about  one-half  billion  dollars.  Even  more  than 
that,  it  would  have  another  division  within  the  United  States  for 
deployment  to  all  areas. 
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Secretary  ASPIN.  That  I  do  not  think  is  true.  I  think  we  are  all 
in  sync  on  the  numbers  by  the  end  of  the  process.  Sixty  thousand 
is  the  right  number  for  the  Army  at  the  end,  when  the  total  U.S. 
involvement  in  Europe  is  100,000. 

Senator  Stevens.  All  right.  I  thank  you.  I  will  pursue  that. 

DEFENSE  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS  FUND 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  hearing  on  the  defense  business  oper- 
ation fund  and  I  understand  there  are  some  problems  there.  We 
transferred  $5.5  billion  from  the  excess  DBOF  case  to  meet  other 
defense  requirements.  But  now  I  am  told  that  we  may  have  to 
transfer  money  back.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  A^PIN.  That  may  be,  Senator.  That  may  be.  Let  me 
give  you  a  little  rundown.  It  is  important.  We  are  taking  a  major 
look  at  this  DBOF  account  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  concept  here  is  this  was  set  up  by  mv  predecessors  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  concept  is  a  good  one.  What  the  DBOF  is  is  to  con- 
solidate many  revolving  funds  that  existed  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  And  what  it  would  be,  it  would  be  a  central^  lo- 
cated, centrally  managed  system  for  providing  spare  parts.  They 
provided  spare  parts.  They  provided  depot  maintenance  and  they 
provided  transportation  of  those  spare  parts. 

So  if  an  Army  commander  wanted  a  spare  part,  he  would  get  in 
touch  with  this  organization  and  would  get  the  spare  parts  from 
this  organization.  And  he  would  be  charged  to  an  account,  based 
upon  the  total  cost  of  providing  that  spare  part  which  was  an 
amount  that  covered  the  depot  maintenance  of  that  part  and  the 
transportation. 

The  point  was  to  establish  a  better  accounting  system,  so  people 
would  understand  the  true  cost  of  ordering  spare  parts.  And  what 
it  created  was  kind  of  a  revolving  fund  for  the  DBOF  that  was  the 
defense  part  of  this  thing.  The  thing  that  organized  it  was  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  because  they  would  get  paid  by  the  services  who  bought 
the  parts.  And  then  they  would  be  able  to  go  out  and  buy  the  parts 
to  replenish  the  supply  that  the  services  ordered. 

So  it  created  this  account.  Now  what  has  been  going  on  is,  first 
of  all,  a  question  about  how  the  financing  is  of  all  of  this  and 
whether  there  is  a  good  handle  of  how  this  has  been  organized.  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done,  because  there 
is  still  some  confusion  about  how  the  paperwork  works,  in  terms 
of  organizing  this  system. 

So  there  needs  to  be  more  work  on  this  thing  to  make  it  operate. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  will  postpone  any  further  questions,  then,  on 
that  until  we  have  our  wrapup  hearing  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

But  the  proposal  here  in  this  budget  I  understand  is  to  transfer 
more  money  to  that  account  in  1994. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  No;  there  will  be  a  proposal  up  to  you  shortly 
that  might  involve  doing  that.  It  is  not  in  the  budget. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  just  echo  the  chairman's  comment 
about  the  freeze.  I  think  that  COLA  freeze  unfairly  singles  out, 
particularly  mid-level  civilian  employees  and  junior  officers  and  en- 
listed people.  It  really,  I  believe,  is  hitting  morale.  And  I  think 
these  people  that  are  being  deployed  to  Bosnia,  to  the  airlift,  and 
to  Somalia,  the  people  really  involved  in  these  temporary  assign- 
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ments,  their  costs  go  up  considerably.  And  this  affects  their  fami- 
lies that  are  left  behind  them.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  a  second 
look  at  that. 

PACIFIC  REGION  QUESTIONS 

Finally,  let  me  ask  you  just  two  local,  provincial  questions,  if  I 
may.  Senator  Inouye  and  I  will  be  going  out  to  the  Pacific  again 
in  June  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  areas  that  we  do  visit.  The 
Pacific  region,  I  think,  has  some  great  potential  instability  and  I 
do  not  see  in  the  plan  any  recognition  of  the  unique  problems  of 
the  Pacific  other  than  it  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  much  of 
the  withdrawal  that  is  scheduled  for  NATO. 

Is  there  someone  in  your  organization  now  that  is  coordinating 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  Pacific  region  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  who  will  that  be? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  we  do  have  some  people  working.  Senator, 
the  whole  business  of  what  is  going  on  in  Korea  gets  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion in  the  Defense  Department  right  now. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  six  of  the  seven  largest  armies  of  the 
world  are  out  there  in  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Absolutely.  I  mean,  if  you  ask  me  where  the 
danger  spots  of  the  future  in  this  post-cold  war  world,  they  are  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region — ^because  you  have  got  Iraq  and  Iran  and 
other  nasty  people  in  the  neighborhood — and  the  Pacific,  which  is 
focusing  very  heavily  on  North  Korea  and  maybe,  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on,  in  China. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  there  someone  designated  for  the  Pacific  re- 
gion? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  slot.  We  have  not  gotten  it 
filled  yet. 

IMPACT  AID  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Senator  Stevens.  I  see.  Last,  impact  aid.  We  have  some  particu- 
lar problems  with  particularly  the  off-shore  States,  with  regard  to 
education  facilities  that  are  operated  by  local  school  districts  and 
need  capital  improvements  to  keep  up  with  the  modernization 
trends  in  education. 

And  I  want  to  ask  if  you  would  consider  assigning  someone  to 
work  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Secretary  Riley,  to  see  if  we 
can  get  some  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Education  concerning  funding  decisions  for  mili- 
tary dependents. 

It  is  particularly  a  problem  in  the  remote  areas  of  my  State.  But 
I  think  it  is  so  in  Hawaii  and  I  think  there  are  some  other  off-shore 
impacts.  I  hear  more  and  more  expression  of  concern  from  military 
families  in  my  State  and  we  heard  some  on  our  trips  in  the  Pacific, 
really  expressing  concern  over  the  ability  of  their  schools  to  keep 
up  when  they  do  not  have  a  funding  base  such  as  exist  in  most 
States  for  local  school  districts. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  physical  facilities  for  these  schools 
are  deteriorating  and  we  have  not  been  able,  really,  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  that.  So  I  would  urge  that  you  find  some  way  to  have  some- 
one in  your  Department  coordinate  with  Secretary  Riley  so  that 
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sometime  during  this  year  we  might  be  able  to  find  out  if  there  is 
some  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Secretary  Aspin.  We  will  do  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  schools  are  not  keeping  up  with  mod- 
ernization. The  capital  improvements  and  the  modernization 
should  come  from  the  Federal  (Government.  They  are  totally  oper- 
ated for  dependents,  military  dependents  and  yet  there  is  no  fund- 
ing process  for  it,  Les.  I  think  it  should  not  have  to 

Secretary  Aspin.  Let  me  work  on  it.  You  are  telling  me  things 
I  did  not  know.  Let  me  see  whether  I  can  get  somebody  work  on 
the  problem  and  we  will  be  back  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  OfiBce  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  Support,  Fam- 
ilies and  Education)  currentiy  maintains  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Education 
on  matters  pertaining  to  school  districts  that  are  heavily  impacted  with  military 
students.  Defense  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  school  districts  with  large 
niunbers  of  mihtary  dependents.  The  Department  beUeves  that,  given  the  limited 
resources  available  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  assist  school  districts  under 
Section  3  of  the  Impact  Aid  Act,  it  is  imperative  that  those  limited  resources  be  dis- 
tributed to  school  districts  in  greatest  need. 

The  current  DOD  role  in  the  Impact  Aid  Program  is  to  respond  to  legislative  pro- 

gosals,  review  on-going  administrative  actions  as  they  pertain  to  schools  afifectea  by 
lOD  activities,  and  work  with  mihtary  commanders  and  their  staffs  to  imderstand 
the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

The  Department  has  never  been  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program,  except  for  the  special  arrangements  described  in  Section  6  of  the  Act. 
Ftotd.  the  very  beginning,  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  81-874  in  September 
1950,  Congress  placed  responsibility  for  administering  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
under  one  agency,  the  Department  of  Education.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Education  to  address  the  needs  of  these  heavily  impacted 
school  districts. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to  say,  just  in  closing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  charts,  I  think,  were  very  good  and  very 
lucid  in  terms  of  your  projections,  particularly  for  SDL  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  you  are  maintaining  a  robust  SDI  research  con- 
cept. And  I  think  that  that  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  intercontinental  weapons  are  really  not  fully  accounted  for 
yet. 

Secretary  AsPlN.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Rollings? 

PROJECT  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
were  submitted  the  President's  budget  while  we  were  on  recess, 
and  I  glanced  at  it  last  night  when  we  got  back. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  you  can  correct  me,  that  we  are  on  a  colli- 
sion course  in  that  we  passed  a  budget,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution,  and  now  that  we  look  at  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  $5.4  billion  in  outlays  for  1994  more  than  what  we  had 
passed  in  our  budget  resolution. 

It  was  all  sent  over  here  in  an  investment  account,  thev  called 
it.  I  thought  they  were  in  lock  step  with  us  over  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  working  with  Chairman  Sasser  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. But  they  sent  it  all  over  in  what  they  call  the  investment  pack- 
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age.  That  is  $5.4  billion  in  outlays  and  another  $13.5  billion  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  outlays. 

And  I  am  looking  at  it  and  saying,  all  right,  we  are  not  going  to 
bust  the  cap,  I  do  not  think.  If  you  are  not  going  to  bust  the  cap, 
they  will  try  to  get  it  from  Secretary  Aspin.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  Is  that  what  is  going  to  happen?  Did  you  go  along  with 
that?  Unless  we  are  going  to  cut  all  the  other  budgets. 

Secretary  Aspin.  No. 

Senator  Rollings.  It  is  a  serious  problem. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes;  it  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  do  not  have 
a  good  answer  for  you.  Senator.  I  mean,  I  hope  that  you  do  not 
come  and  want  to  take  it  from  the  Defense  Department. 

Senator  Rollings.  Well,  unless  we  cut  all  the  others  or  get  it  se- 
questered across  the  board,  it  is  a  real  problem,  and  we  ought  to 
get  with  Mr.  Panetta  and  get  some  coordination  there,  because  ev- 
erything has  been  going  on  course,  but  that  budget  is  not  a  sound 
one  with  respect  to  the  budget  we  passed  over  here,  just  putting 
it  all  for  increases  in  an  investment  package. 

On  another  matter,  when  you  talk  about  reducing  overhead,  I 
think  not  just  about  the  bases,  I  am  thinking  about  personnel,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Guard  and  the  trend,  until  you  got  in  town, 
of  cutting  it  back.  In  general,  back  in  World  War  II  we  had  12  mil- 
lion in  uniform.  Now  we  are  down  to  2  million  or  a  little  below.  We 
are  coming  back  down. 

And  when  we  have  2  million  we  have  three  times  the  generals 
and  admirals  than  what  we  had  in  World  War  II,  and  I  think  some 
in  the  Pentagon  are  trying  to  keep  the  personnel  overhead.  You 
called  it  base  overhead.  I  am  thinking  about  the  generals  and  the 
admirals  and  the  personnel  overhead  just  to  keep  the  commands, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  direction.  I  hope  we  can  hold  that 
413,000  Guard  figure.  Army  Guard  figure  I  think — I  think  we  are 
down  to  413,000. 

We  had  a  visit  the  week  before  last  from  Yizak  Rabin,  the  prime 
minister,  and  also  the  defense  minister  of  Israel,  and  they  are 
against  a  real  threat,  and  of  course  they  depend  on  the  citizen 
army — 3  years  in,  3  years  on  inactive  duty,  and  then  on  ready  re- 
serve until  you  are  45  years  of  age,  and  in  72  hours  he  can  field 
an  army  of  500,000.  If  we  did  the  same  thing,  we  would  have  to 
field  an  army  of  26  million. 

Now,  we  have  been  cutting  the  Guard  back  too  much,  where  we 
could  get  not  only  a  fuller  defense  on  the  one  hand  but  fuller  sup- 
port for  defense  on  the  other  hand.  The  fellow  who  hires  that  guard 
and  reservist,  his  employer,  cooperates,  lets  him  have  the  2  weeks 
off"  for  training.  The  civic  community  supports  it,  and  everything 
else  like  that. 

Before  long  you  are  going  to  find  that  nobody  in  the  Senate — 
Senator  Inouye  and  I  and  a  few  others — have  seen  combat,  and  it 
is  getting  very  hard  to  get  votes  for  defense.  If  you  want  support 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  that  community  support,  and  we  have 
been  cutting  back  at  it  too  much,  so  let  us  hold  that  level  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  right  at  the  topmost  level  rather  than  keep  cutting 
back. 
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I  get  your  vertical  approach,  and  cutting  out  units,  but  then  let 
us  not  do  that  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We  need  them  all  over 
the  country.  We  need  support  all  over  the  country. 

With  respect  to  Myrtle  Beach,  we  got  2  years  ago  the  notification 
that  you  were  closing  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Base,  but  we  still  don't 
have  the  base  turned  over,  2  years  later.  We  need  a  decision,  and 
any  way  you  can  help  us  facilitate  that  would  be  a  big  help. 

COMMERCIALIZATION  AND  DUAL-USE  TECHNOLOGIES 

With  respect  to  the  commercialization  of  defense  technology,  we 
have  got  another  situation  where  it  could  develop  into  a  conflict. 
I  hope  not,  but  I  find  a  lot  of  communities  with  money  now  are  all 
interested  in  commercialization,  including  Commerce  and  Energy. 
We  have  got  a  lot  of  money  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
so  now  we  are  going  to  go  into  any  and  every  field. 

You  put  $1  billion  in  here  for  technology  spinoffs.  Do  you  have 
a  plan  for  that? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  In  which  part  of  the  budget  are  you  talking 
about? 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  The  commercial  spinoffs. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Right;  yes. 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  What  is  the  plan? 

Secretary  AsPlN.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  dual  use  tech- 
nology, developing  projects  that  will  develop  technology  but  not 
only  for  the  Defense  Department  but  for  the  civilian  economy. 

Senator  Rollings.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  had  Craig  Fields,  and 
5  years  ago  we  worked  with  him  very  closely,  and  we  put  in  a  pro- 
gram over  there  in  Commerce.  We  had  to  add  it  onto  a  trade  bill 
in  order  to  get  it  approved,  putting  advance  technology  programs 
at  the  manufacturing  centers  and  all.  You  have  already  got  twice 
the  amount.  We  only  had  $500  million.  You  have  got  $1  billion  al- 
ready. Without  a  program,  you  are  already  ahead  of  what  we  start- 
ed 5  years  ago. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  are  building  exactly  on  that.  I  mean,  that 
is  exactly  the  model.  Craig  Fields,  as  you  know,  used  to  be  head. 

PEACEKEEPING  BUDGET 

Senator  Rollings.  Yes;  in  fact,  that  is  why  they  probably  moved 
him  on.  I  do  not  really  know.  The  398  for  defense  peacekeeping, 
that  is  in  addition  to  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  the  United 
Nations,  because  we  have  got  a  supplemental  coming  up  just  this 
week,  I  take  it,  for  $270-some  million,  and  we  are  behind  on  our 
dues  and  all  that.  That  is  on  our  little  subcommittee  of  the  State 
Department  for  the  U.N.,  but  this  is  in  addition. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  This  is  a  number  for  next  year. 

Senator  Rollings.  A  number  for  next  year. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  that  we  were  planning  to  put  in  our  budg- 
et, and  let  me  explain  it  for  just  a  second.  The  current  system  of 
funding  for  peacekeeping  is  that  each  of  the  services  that  have  to 
do  it  have  to  take  it  out  of  hide.  Then  maybe  they  get  reimbursed 
and  maybe  they  do  not.  They  have  to  take  it  out  of  their  O&M  ac- 
counts. They  shift  the  accounts  around.  Maybe  they  com.e  in  for  a 
reprogramming.  But  if  you  are  asking  what  hurts  readiness,  it  is 
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because  we  do  peacekeeping  like  this  Somalia  operation  and  we  ex- 
pect people  to  take  it  out  of  their  current  budget  levels. 

Now,  when  you  take  stuff  out  of  the  current  budget  levels,  the 
only  place  you  can  take  it  out  of,  or  one  of  the  places  you  can  take 
it  out  of,  is  the  training  budget.  I  suppose  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  the  work  that  you  do  in 
Somalia  is  training,  so  it  is  justified.  But  the  basic  problem  is  that 
each  of  the  services  that  gets  these  assignments  has  to  scramble 
around  after  the  fact  to  figure  out  how  it  is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Rollings.  Well,  as  I  understand  it  you  will  run  out  of 
training  money  in  the  Army  by  the  end  of  July  because  of  the  $300 
million  in  Somalia. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  Somalia  is  a  major  expenditure.  It  is  paid 
for  partly  by  the  U.N.  When  it  becomes  UNISOM  and  the  U.S.  sol- 
diers become  part  of  UNISOM,  then  it  gets  paid.  But  that  whole 
UNITAF,  all  that  we  have  been  doing  up  through  May  1,  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer.  We  will  be  back  up  to  you  with 
a  reprogramming  very  shortly  to  cover  the  Somalia. 

C-17  IN  THE  BUDGET? 

Senator  Rollings.  Very  good.  Just  one  last  question.  On  your 
procurement  chart  I  did  not  see  the  C-17  listed.  I  take  it  it  will 
be.  It  is  not  on  the  chart. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  OK. 

Senator  Rollings.  But  it  is  in  the  program. 

Secretary  AsPlN.  It  is  in  the  budget. 

Senator  Rollings.  That  is  a  substantial  item. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  Senator  Johnston. 

NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Senator  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Aspin, 
I  concur  with  Senator  Stevens  that  we  need  a  robust  SDI  for  the 
purpose  of  theater  missile  defense,  but  I  strongly  do  not  concur 
that  we  need  to  build  a  domestically  based  system  of  five  to  seven 
interceptor  sites,  starting  with  Grand  Forks. 

I  think  it  would  break  the  budget  if  we  tried  to  do  that,  and  if 
you  are  not  going  to  go  into  a  domestically  based  SDI  with  five  to 
seven  sites,  which  I  submit  is  out  of  the  question  for  this  country, 
then  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  spending  $1.2  billion  for  a  domesti- 
cally based  SDI,  or  what  do  you  call  it,  the  NM — national  missile 
defense? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Right. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  would  strongly  urge — we  have  got  a  lot  of 
things  to  save  in  this  budget  and  a  lot  of  things  that  are  very  vital 
to  the  country,  and  national  missile  defense  is  not  one  of  them.  I 
think  we  need  to  face  up  to  that  question  early  on,  make  our  deci- 
sion. If  we  are  going  to  do  it,  then  come  to  the  Congress  and  say, 
we  need  x  multi-multimillions  of  dollars  to  build  five  to  seven  sites. 
Otherwise  we  should  say,  let  us  not  do  it. 
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Secretary  ASPIN.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator.  Let  me  say  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  following  the  dictates  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
was  involved  in  making  sure  how  those  dictates  were  heeded. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  focus  of  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tional Missile  Defense  Act  passed  by  Congress,  was:  Let  us  go 
ahead  with  the  theater  missile  defense.  Let  us  do  R&D,  looking  to- 
ward a  deplojrment  of  the  ground-based  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  the  thing  you  are  talking  about,  and  then  let  us  do  research 
only  into  the  space-based  systems. 

Senator  Johnston.  It  was  a  model  of  ambiguity. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  It  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  Intentionally  so  to  satisfy  all  parties  to  that 
debate,  which  is  exactly  what  we  should  not  do,  I  submit  to  you. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Let  me  explain.  I  think  that  the  purpose  of  this 
thing  was  to  proceed  with  the  research  and  development  money  in 
the  missile  defense  area  and  to  see  how  much  it  would  cost  and 
how  many  sites  you  do  need,  whether  you  need  four. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  think  you  would  concur  that  you  would 
need  more  than  the  one. 

Secretary  Aspen.  Yes;  I  agree,  one.  I  believe  that  that  is  true. 
There  are  some  people  that  argue  that  you  can  buy  a  lot  with  one, 
but  we  have  too  many  concentrated  population  centers  on  the 
coasts,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  adequate,  so  you  need  more  than 
one,  I  agree. 

Senator  Johnston.  Once  you  get  all  those  sites  in  and  all  that 
huge  cost,  then  you  have  not  really  dealt  with  the  terrorist  prob- 
lem. 

Secretary  Aspin.  That  is  true.  That  is  true.  At  some  point  this 
thing  will  be  back  for  people  to  debate  and  to  decide. 

I  think  until  you  know  the  dollars  that  you  are  talking  about  and 
the  number  of  sites  that  you  are  really  talking  about,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  any  type  of  debate  on  it,  because  it  is  kind  of  theoreti- 
cal. 

Senator  JOHNSTON.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  debate  on  it,  and  $30 
billion  later  we  are  out  of  space  now,  and  we  have  sunk  about  $30 
billion  down  that  rat  hole.  Now  it  is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  make 
a  decision.  Theater  missile  defense,  I  think  you  will  find  some  fair- 
ly broad  support  for  that,  but  domestic  defense,  we  need  to  face  up 
to  that  question  before  we  spend  another  $30  billion  and  say  well, 
we  cannot  do  it,  or  do  not  need  it,  or  whatever. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  would  not  say  that  you  will  spend  another  $30 
billion.  But  I  think  at  some  point  we  do  need  to  make  that  decision. 
If  you  think  the  Senate  is  ready  to,  then  maybe  we  ought  to  have 
that  debate  this  year.  But  I  would  guess  that  most  Senators — this 
was  my  view  when  I  was  a  House  member  last  year — would  need 
to  know  how  many  sites  you  are  talking  about  and  what  the  cost 
is. 

Senator  JOHNSTON.  Well,  we  need  to  look  to  you  for  that.  We 
need  a  clear  statement.  You  see,  that  report  on  SDI  last  year 
seemed  to  indicate  that  one  might  cover  it,  and  one  will  not  cover 
it. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  agree. 

Senator  Johnston.  Second,  on  intelligence,  I  am  new  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  I  do  not  have  a  final  view  of  how  much 
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we  ought  to  spend,  but  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  not  persuaded  at 
this  point  that  we  ought  to  be  increasing  the  intelligence  budget  in 
light  of  all  of  the  things  you  said  in  your  opening  statement,  that 
we  ought  to  hold  that  harmless  while  we  are  taking  money  out  of 
the  hides  of  junior  officers  not  getting  all  of  these  things  you  heard. 
I  just  make  that  comment,  and  I  know  you  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

A  third,  on  base  closures  we  went  through  a  very  wrenching  situ- 
ation in  Louisiana  with  the  closure  of  Eglund  Air  Force  Base,  but 
we  got  a  commitment  out  of  Secretary  Cheney  that  he  would  speed 
it  along  as  fast  as  possible. 

Frankly,  we  had  some  legislation  pending  which  would  require 
all  over  the  country  that  they  turn  them  over,  and  he  said  do  not 
push  that,  and  we  will  help  you  speed  it,  and  indeed,  we  have  done 
it  fairlv  successfully  at  Eglund  Air  Force  Base,  because  we  have 
been  able  to  plan  and  have  tried  to  get  other  industries  in  there. 

We  have  now  hit  a  roadblock  because  there  was  language  in  last 
year's  defense  appropriation  bill  with  respect  to  the  environmental 
turnover.  You  cannot  turn  it  over  until  you  can  certify  all  the  envi- 
ronment is  clean.  That  is  further  delaying  things,  and  they  tell  me 
that  the  wheels  are  terribly  gummed  up  in  terms  of  speed  of  being 
able  to  get  it  done. 

I  would  urge  you  not  just  for  Eglund  Air  Force  Base,  which  now 
has  a  continuing  problem,  but  all  over  the  country,  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  going  to  turn  those  bases  over,  we  need  to  do  it  quickly 
so  that  they  can  get  jobs  and  industry  in  there,  because  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  very,  very,  very  slow.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  capa- 
ble of  making  an  interpretation  of  that  law  which  would  speed 
things  up,  and  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  not  just  for  us  but 
for  everybody. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

DFAS  FACILITIES 

Senator  JOHNSTON.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  support  your  reex- 
amination of  the  DFAS  facilities.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  a 
plan  by  which  you  will  do  that? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  In  the  not-too-distant  future,  sometime  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Senator  Johnston.  One  final  comment,  and  that  is  that  I  strong- 
ly support  your  bottom-up  reexamination.  One  of  your  most  impor- 
tant things  is  going  to  be  trying  to  figure  out  what  not  to  give  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  of  all  those  systems  they  want.  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  give  the  Navy  the  two  planes  they  want,  the  Air  Force 
their  F-22  and  all  that.  I  would  urge  you  not  to  go  too  fast  on  that. 

Remember,  Secretary  Cheney  within  the  first,  what  was  it,  22 
days,  decided  to  discontinue  the  F-14  and  the  F-22  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  backtracking  on  that,  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everybody  is  going  to  say,  go  fast,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  need  to  save 
that  money. 

I  do  not  have  a  dog  in  that  fight  in  terms  of  local  interest  and 
expect  to  support  you  in  whatever  you  do,  but  I  would  just  urge 
you  to  be  very  careful,  and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  that  exam- 
ple. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  INOUYE.  Senator  Sasser. 

Senator  Sasser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  confessed  very  frankly  at  the  outset  that  this 
was  essentially  a  budget  that  you  had  inherited  and  that  was  in 
place  when  you  became  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate that  and  understand  that.  However,  there  are  a  few  observa- 
tions and  points  that  I  would  make. 

You  are  indicating  that  defense  spending  is  coming  down  under 
the  scenario  that  you  outline  here  in  your  charts,  but  even  with 
that,  we  will  be  spending  over  the  next  5  years  in  excess  of  $1,300 
billion  on  the  military  in  this  country  at  a  time  when  we  have,  as 
you  know,  very  dire  domestic  needs,  at  least  in  the  view  of  some 
of  our  people. 

In  the  final  year  on  your  chart  there  you  will  be  spending  about 
$250  billion  a  year  on  the  military  here  in  this  country,  and  in  real 
terms — that  is,  dollars  corrected  for  inflation — ^that  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing  we  were  spending  in  1975  under  President 
Ford's  last  defense  budget,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev was  doing  pretty  well  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  cold  war  was 
going  on  full  blast. 

So  some  of  us  on  your  next  budget,  which  will  be  your  budget, 
will  be  looking  at  it  very,  very  carefully  to  try  to  effect  some  addi- 
tional savings,  considering  the  problems  we  have  now. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  present  budget,  last  year  you  in  your 
other  life  as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  you,  I  think,  conducted  the  affairs  of  that  committee  in  a 
very  commendable  fashion,  but  you  and  Senator  Nunn  presented  a 
figure  of  $4.3  billion  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  SDI.  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  and  I  worked  diligently  to  cut  that,  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  that  by  $1  billion,  were  unsuccessful,  but  finally 
were  successful  in  reducing  that  for  you  down  to  $3.8  billion  in  fis- 
cal ye2ir  1993,  which  you  now  present  for  your  fiscal  year  1994 
budget. 

I  am  wondering  why  we  need  to  continue  to  spend  at  such  a  very 
high  level.  You  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  at  some  juncture  the 
United  States  might  be  subject  to — the  continental  United  States 
might  be  subject  to  a  missile  attack.  I  wonder,  from  whom,  and 
how  far  away  is  that? 

Second,  you  are  allocating — ^you  are  increasing  the  funding  for 
the  theater  missile  defense  by  about  70  percent,  taking  it  up 
from — I  have  lost  my  note  here.  You  are  taking  it  up  very,  very 
substantially,  and  according  to  my  calculation,  a  $700  million  in- 
crease, which  would  be  about  a  70-percent  increase  for  theater  mis- 
sile defense. 

Now,  how  in  the  world  can  they  absorb  that  kind  of  increase 
without  creating  waste  and  inefficiency? 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  INCREASES  IN  TOPLINE  AND  SDI 

So,  that  is  two  questions:  Why  do  we  need  to  be  spending  this 
much  money? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Totally,  you  mean. 

Senator  Sasser.  Totally,  yes;  and  then  why  in  the  world  are  we 
increasing  the  theater  missile  defense  by  70  percent?  I  am  not  sure 
they  can  absorb  that. 
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Secretary  ASPIN.  Let  me  answer  both  of  those.  First  of  all,  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  where  do  we  end  up  with 
the  defense  budgets  in  the  outyears,  which  will  be  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  bottom-up  review.  And  I  would  urge  you  to  look 
at  the  issue  not  from  a  top-down  process,  but  by  a  bottom-up  proc- 
ess. In  other  words,  do  not  ask  yourself  how  much  can  I  take  off 
this  defense  budget.  Ask  yourself  what  is  it  that  we  want  our  de- 
fense to  buy,  and  then  build  it  from  the  bottom  up. 

So  what  you  want  to  do  is  ask  yourself,  what  capabilities  do  we 
feel  comfortable  with  in  the  future.  And  we  will  be  able,  as  part 
of  this  bottom-up  review,  to  tell  you  how  much  a  Desert  Storm  ca- 
pability will  cost  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Sasser.  You  said  earlier  about  $90  billion. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Roughly.  Do  not  hold  me  to  that  figure. 

Senator  Sasser.  I  understand  that  is  a  rough  figure. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  But  that  is  just  kind  of  a  back-of-the-envelope 
calculation. 

Senator  Sasser.  OK. 

Secretary  Aspm.  Now,  what  you  want  to  do  is  ask — well,  first  of 
all,  vou  will  have  a  certain  kind  of  a  base  level  that  will  cover  the 
kind  of  overhead  expenditures.  Then  you  buy  a  base  force — ^then 
you  buy  a  Desert  Storm  capability.  Then  you  might  decide  that  you 
want  to — ^you  can  see  what  you  did  in  Panama,  and  maybe  you 
want  to  put  that  into  the  mix,  some  humanitarian  programs  like 
Provide  Comfort  for  the  Kurds,  or  Somalia. 

You  could  probably  put  together  a  package  there  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  be  able  to  do  one  or  maybe  two  humanitarian  efforts.  And 
then  you  look  at  maybe  what  you  need  to  do  deal  with  a  Korean 
contingency  on  top  of  that.  And  ultimately  I  hope  that  what  we  will 
end  up  with  is  a  debate  about  defense  budgets  that  will  be  based 
upon  a  debate  about  what  we  need  first  before  we  get  to  the  dol- 
lars. 

Senator  Sasser.  I  agree  with  that.  And  we  can  do  that.  But  in 
the  interim,  I  am  talMng  about  trying  to  save  $1  billion  off  SDL 

CHANGES  IN  SDI  FUNDING  AND  EMPHASIS 

Secretary  ASPIN.  OK  Well,  in  the  meantime,  let  us  talk  about 
SDL 

Senator  Sasser.  Yes. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  One  of  the  things  is  that  these  theater  missile 
defenses  now  are  moving  toward  the  deployment  stage.  They  are 
coming  out  of  the  R&D  and  moving  toward  deployment.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  more  expensive.  But,  basically,  what 
all  of  us  need  to  decide  is  what  kind  of  an  SDI  program  or  what 
kind  of  defenses,  I  guess  is  really  what  this  is,  because  the  program 
has  changed  so  dramatically  from  the  proposal  as  first  enunciated 
by  President  Reagan. 

Senator  Sasser.  We  keep  on  spending  money  on  it. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  What? 

Senator  Sasser.  We  keep  on  spending  money  on  it. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  But  it  is  a  different  program.  I  mean,  the  pro- 
gram as  enunciated  by  President  Reagan  in  1983  was  part  of  a 
plan  to  stop — what  he  had  looked  for  was  a  program  to  stop — to 
protect  the  United  States  against  an  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
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which  was  a  very  difficult  job,  of  10,000  warheads,  a  lot  of  very  so- 
phisticated countermeasures  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  to  get 
their  systems  through,  a  lot  of  questions  about  what  it  would  do 
to  the  d5aiamics  of  the  arms  race,  a  lot  of — it  was  a  very,  very  con- 
troversial proposal. 

Even  though  it  happens  to  be  the  same  amount  of  money  as  Con- 
gress passed  last  year,  we  have  been  doing  a  gradual  shift  in  em- 
phasis, since  the  Soviet  Union  has  disintegrated.  What  you  have 
got  now  is  a  different  kind  of  Question.  The  question  is:  Do  you 
need  defenses  in  this  new  world  where  you  have  got  some  rogue 
states  that  are  looking  to  develop  and  ultimately  may  be  able  to 
develop  and  put  on  ballistic  missiles  a  nuclear  or  chemical  capabil- 
ity? 

They  clearly  have  the  capability  to  do  short-range  flights.  And 
the  expectation  is  it  is  not  long  before  they  will  be  able  to  do  long- 
range  flights.  And  then  the  question  is:  Do  we  want  to  have  that 
capability? 

And  I  guess  I  would  argue,  "Yes."  I  mean,  at  some  point  we  will 
come  to  tnat  point  for  the  debate. 

Senator  Sasser.  We  can  have  a  policy  discussion  on  that,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Aspin.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sasser.  And  you  might  convince  me.  You  might  find  me 
easy  to  convince.  But  the  narrow  question  for  me  with  my  green 
eyeshade  on  here  as  the  Budget  Committee  person  is:  How  in  the 
world  can  we  accept  a — how  can  we  effectively  use  a  70-percent  in- 
crease in  theater  missile  defense?  I  would  ask  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  look  at  that  very  carefully. 

Secretary  AsPEsr.  I  will. 

Senator  Sasser.  Because  we  have  gone  through  this  process  in 
the  1980's  of  trying  to  put  too  much  money  through  too  small  a  de- 
fense industrial  base  pipeline,  and  we  ended  up  with  these  prob- 
lems and  the  wrenches  that  cost  $400  or  $500,  and  the  toilet  seat 
scandal  and  all  that. 

Secretary  Aspin.  We  will  do  it.  Yes;  we  will  look  at  it.  Yes,  sir. 

SPENDING  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT 

Senator  Sasser.  Now,  one  other  question.  While  we  are  doing  out 
bottom-up  review  here,  which  I  commend  you  very  strongly  for 
doing,  and  I  look  forward  to  getting  that  report  and  working  with 
you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  you  de- 
velop it,  while  we  are  doing  this  bottom-up  review,  do  we  really 
need  to  spend  $4  billion  for  the  development  of  new  tactical  air- 
craft? I  mean,  we  are  talking  about  $4  billion  for  the  ATF,  the  F- 
22,  and  what  is  the  new  Navy  plane? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  The  18-E/F. 

Senator  Sasser.  The  E/F  version  and  the  re-upping  or  mod- 
ernization of  the  F/A-18.  In  other  words,  we  have  already  got  the 
finest,  state-of-the-art  aircraft  in  the  world.  Nobody  can  match  the 
F-18  in  the  present  status  or  the  F-16.  Everybody  wants  to  buy 
the  F-16  from  us  or  the  F-15  in  its  latest  development  mode.  I 
mean,  why  can  we  not  save  some  of  that  money? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Well,  I  think  we  will.  I  mean,  as  part  of  this 
analysis  that  we  are  looking  at,  the  question  of  how  many  of  these 
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programs  that  we  are  talking  about  on  the  tactical  air  package  do 
we  need  to  go  forward  with  is  clearly  one  of  the  issues  that  is  front 
and  center  on  this  review.  And  if  we  come  up  with  something — I 
mean,  we  do — that  is  the  one  area  that  I  know  that  I  think  we  may 
want  to  have  a  further  discussion  before  you  folks  mark  up  in  July. 

Senator  Sasser.  Good. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Sasser.  I,  for  one,  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  coming  months.  I  know  it  will  be  very  rewarding. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lautenberg. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  see  you.  I  must  tell  you  I  thought 
your  presentation  was  excellent.  And  I  think  the  observation  that 
you  made  about  the  strength  long  term  having  to  be  in  a  vibrant 
economy  and  that  short  term  we  have  got  to  have  the  military 
there.  And  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  a  broad  reach  for  someone 
in  your  position  to  admit  and  to  effectively  propose. 

So,  with  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations and  a  question. 

First  of  all,  the  reductions  in  force  that  are  contemplated  for 
overseas  will,  perforce,  still  cost  us  significant  dollars  to  maintain. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  increase  burdensharing  for  the 
folks  that  have  the  money — ^West  Grermany,  Britain,  Italy — and  I 
think  we  ought  to  even  examine  our  costs  for  personnel  and  equip- 
ment abroad  for  other  countries,  and  perhaps  not  force  them  to  pay 
because  they  may  not  be  able  to,  but  it  sure  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
be  paying  the  bill  for  lots  of  things  that  we  are  doing,  but  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  That  is  both  abroad,  domestic,  military.  You 
are  familiar  with  it,  having  had  the  service  that  you  had  before  you 
were  in  the  position  that  you  are  in. 

Japan,  by  1996,  will  be  paying  roughly  75  percent  of  its  total 
burden.  And  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  encourage,  by  law,  the 
others  in  NATO  to  do  the  same  thing.  What  I  am  proposing  is  that 
we  phase  it  in,  in  a  relatively  short  timeframe,  so  that  we  get  our 
other  friends  up  to  the  75-percent  portion  as  well. 

Right  now,  things  are  as  they  would  say,  kind  of  backward,  be- 
cause they  are  paying  less  than  25  percent,  and  we  are  paying  75 
percent.  And  even  though  the  target  is  to  reduce  the  presence  over- 
seas from  160,000  down  to  100,000,  we  are  going  to  still  have  a  sig- 
nificant cost  associated  with  that. 

So  I  believe  that  the  administration  has  got  to  be  fairly  aggres- 
sive in  negotiating  burdensharing  agreements  to  cover  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  troops  overseas  and,  again,  to  get  more  of  a  par- 
ticipation. 

What  plans  are  there  now  in  the  administration  to  negotiate 
cost-sharing  agreements  with  those  better  able  to  afford  it  that  will 
require  them  to  meet  the  same  standard  that  we  are  asking  of 
Japan? 
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GREATER  COST-SHARING  BY  U.S.  ALLIES 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  say  that  we  are  looking  at  this 
problem  of  tr3dng  to  reduce  costs  through  increased  host  nation 
support  from  each  of  these  groups  that  you  mention.  And  there  are 
differences  in  performance  as  you  point  out.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  things  have  gotten  better,  Frank.  I  mean,  each  of 
these  countries  has  gotten  better  in  the  recent  years. 

Japan's  direct  and  indirect  cost  sharing  in  1991  was  at  68  per- 
cent of  total  stationing  costs;  in  1992,  was  73  percent;  and  then,  in 
1993,  was  76  percent.  So  that  has  gone  up  pretty  dramatically. 

Korea  does  very  well.  Korea,  in  1991,  was  73  percent  of  total 
costs,  if  you  count  all  direct,  in-kind  and  indirect,  including  the 
value  of  land  provided.  In  1992,  was  76  percent.  And  in  1993,  was 
78  percent.  So  you  can  see,  Korea's  performance  is  improving  be- 
cause of  our  direct  cost-sharing  agreement. 

[The  information  follows:] 

ROK  Cost  Sharing  includes  direct  and  indirect  contributions,  indirect  contribu- 
tions include: 

Value  placed  on  1992  contribution  by  ROKG 

Type  contribution: 

Real  estate $2,400,000 

Pers  Spt-Katusa  Program  146,000,000 

Use  of  tng  facilities 20,300,000 

Tax  exemption  49,300,000 

Total  2,616,400 

Korea's  indirect  cost  sharing  contributions  are  generally  similar  to  the  indirect 
support  provided  by  other  allies  hosting  substantial  US  forces — we  expect  all  alhes 
to  provide  rent  free  land  and  facilities  and  to  waive  taxes  on  our  military  forces. 

The  US-ROK  cost  sharing  pro-am  focuses  on  reducing  US  out  of  pocket  costs. 
These  direct  costs  in  the  Repubhc  of  Korea  are  currently  estimated  at  $900M  per 
year.  In  CY  1993  the  ROK  is  providing  $220M  or  24.4  percent  of  these  costs.  By 
1995  the  ROK  will  be  providing  33V3  percent  of  these  costs.  Our  objective  will  be 
to  continue  to  get  the  ROK  to  assume  an  increasing  percentage  of  direct  stationing 
costs. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  How  about  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  They  are  lagging,  but  also  going  up.  The  num- 
bers I  have  here  for  Grermany  is  in  1991  was  25  percent;  1992  was 
25  percent;  and  then  1993  was  33  percent,  although  these  numbers 
are  calculated  somewhat  differently  from  our  Pacific  calculations. 

So  it  is  coming  up  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  What  about  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  They  are  much  less;  much  less.  But,  of  course, 
the  numbers — I  mean,  when  you  are  talking  about  Germany  and 
Japan  and  Korea,  that  is  where  the  major  forces  are. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Right.  But  could  you  estimate  what  it 
might  cost  us  to  have  a  presence  even  at  the  lower  number,  that 
target  is  the  1996  date,  for  the  100,000,  am  I  correct? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  cost  associ- 
ated with  having  those  in  place  will  be? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Having  100,000  there  in  1996?  Let  me  see  if 
anybody  here  has  it.  No;  we  can  get  it  for  you. 
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Senator  Lautenberg.  OK.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  significant.  And 
what  it  would  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  really  kind  of  interesting 
around  here,  because  I  think  there  has  been  a  conversion,  and  I 
will  speak  for  myself,  from  totally  opposing  the  esoteric  weapons 
development  and  looking  at  that  as  the  military  cost,  and  now  Pok- 
ing at  the  things  that  we  are  involved  in  and  likely  to  be  involved 
in,  and  see  that  we  have  to  have  a  manpower  complement,  as  you 
described,  well  trained,  ready  to  go,  highly  mobile,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  role  we  have  to  play. 

And  when  we  look  at  Bosnia,  and  you  had  the  discussion  when 
we  had  that  briefing  that  day  before  the  food  drop.  I  see  us  getting 
more  and  more  engaged.  So  I  support  maintaining  the  manpower. 
I  support  maintaining  the  Reserves.  I  thought  Senator  Hollings 
made  a  very  good  statement  about  that,  and  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  cover  those  costs  some  way.  And  I 
think  this  is  a  significant  chunk  that  we  can  get  from  those  who 
I  think  owe  it  to  us.  And  also,  in  some  of  the  poorer  nations,  or 
less  well  off  nations,  where  we  do  have  a  significant  presence. 
Some  part  of  what  we  are  contributing  maybe  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined as  part  of  a  foreign  aid  budget.  Because  we  are  spending  that 
money.  It  is  helpful  to  us,  absolutely.  Otherwise,  we  would  not  be 
there.  But  it  is  very  helpful  to  the  countries  where  we  are  in  place, 
like  Korea.  I  mean,  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  compete  with  us 
with  a  very  distinct  advantage.  So  it  was  with  Japan.  So  it  is  with 
the  other  countries.  So  it  is  kind  of  backward. 

So,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  want  to  confirm  the  fact  that  you  agree 
this  is  something  worth  examining,  something  worth  pursuing,  and 
that  is  on  your  agenda? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  OK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other  questions,  but  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  my  share. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bumpers. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  add  my  comments  to  those  of  Senator 
Lautenberg.  I  think  it  has  been  a  splendid  presentation.  You  know, 
the  question  always  in  this,  and  always  will  be,  is  how  much  is 
enough. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes. 

Senator  Bumpers.  And  the  people  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  that  decision  often  opt  for  redundancy  sim- 
ply because  they  feel  more  secure  with  that.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
for  example,  following  up  on  Senator  Johnston's  and  Senator  Sas- 
ser's  comments  about  SDI,  I  have  two  or  three  observations,  and 
I  welcome  your  comments. 

REASSESSING  SDI 

No.  1,  it  seems  to  me  that  SDI  has  reached  the  point  that  the 
B-2  and  the  space  station  has.  And  that  is,  the  mission  keeps 
changing  in  order  to  keep  the  money  flowing.  And  so  we  have  this 
big  shift  over  the  theater  missile  defense.  And  most  people  in  this 
body  agree  with  theater  missile  defense.  It  does  not  do  anything  for 
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the  continental  United  States;  this  is  a  weapon  you  use  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  someplace  like  that.  But,  you  laiow,  we  have  all  these 
different  weapons.  We  have  the  Erint,  the  Patriot  3,  the  Arrow 
being  developed  by  Israel,  for  which  we  are  paying  80  percent,  the 
Corpsam,  and  the  Thaad. 

And  now  the  Navy  wants  to  get  into  the  act  because  they  want 
ship-based  theater  missile  defenses.  And  I  am  not  saying  that  is  all 
bad,  but  it  seems  to  me  like  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  diffusion  of 
responsibility  there  and  a  lot  of  technology  possibly  being  dupli- 
cated. But  that  really  is  not  the  main  problem  I  have  with  that. 
The  main  problem  I  have  with  it  is  that  theater  missile  defense  is 
fine  for  the  Scud  but,  as  you  know,  the  Silkworm  is  becoming  fairly 
well  purchased  around  the  world.  And  it  is  a  cruise  missile. 

And  other  nations  are  developing  or  have  various  forms  of  cruise 
missiles.  And  neither  theater  missile  defense  nor  ICBM  defense  is 
effective  against  that.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  that  money 
is  being  wasted. 

I  know  back  when  SDI  was  really  a  sexy  subject,  even  Admiral 
Crowe,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  said  $2  billion  was 
more  than  adequate  for  that  program.  And  the  final  point  I  want 
to  make  is,  you  said  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  some  of  these 
so-called  rogue  nations  will  have  missiles  that  will  threaten  us.  Are 
you  talking  about  ICBM's? 

Now,  which  nations  do  you  think  by  the  turn  of  the  century  will 
have  ICBM's  that  do  not  have  them  now? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  There  is  a  general  concern,  and  I  would  have 
to  refer  you  to  the  CIA,  Senator  Bumpers,  but  there  is 

Senator  Bumpers.  Well,  let  me  make  an  observation,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Secretary.  I  have  argued  for  3  or  4  years  something,  and  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  accurate.  And  that  is,  between  now  and  the 
year  2005  to  2008,  the  only  nations  who  are  going  to  have  this  ca- 
pability that  do  not  have  it  now  are  Israel,  Brazil,  and  India.  And 
they  are  not  adversaries. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Understood.  But  the  problem  is  you  do  not 
know  what  will  continue  to  or  how  they  would  proceed  in  terms  of 
arms  sales  and  other  things.  I  think  that  it  depends  on  what  kind 
of  insurance  you  want  to  buy.  And  I  do  not  think  Bill  Clinton  has 
made  any  decision  yet  on  whether  he  wants  to  go  ahead  with  a 
land-based  missile  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  he  wants  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment to  address  the  question  about  whether  we  want  to  do  that. 
And  in  order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  do  some  more  research  on  it. 

He  says  five  to  seven  sites.  Well,  that  is  a  big  difference  between 
five  sites  and  seven  sites.  And  the  cost  would  be  very  different  if 
you  had  five  sites  and  seven  sites.  True,  there  is  no  question  that 
your  point  is  right,  that  defenses  here,  these  kind  of  defenses  pro- 
tect you  only  against  one  part  of  the  spectrum  of  attacks.  It  is  the 
ICBM  or  the  ballistic  missile  threat.  It  does  not  cover  the  cruise 
missile  threat.  That  is  true. 

The  question,  though,  I  guess,  is,  you  know:  What  kind  of  an 
overall  protection  do  you  want  to  have?  And,  is  it  affordable?  And 
how  do  we  want  to  proceed? 

This  is  not — a  vote  for  this  budget  is  not  a  vote  to  deploy  any- 
thing other  than  the  theater  missile  defenses  which  are  part  of  this 
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budget.  It  is  not  a  vote  to  deploy  a  ground-based  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  It  is  a  vote  to  continue  the  research  and  de- 
velopment on  that  option,  so  that  at  some  point  we  would  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  and  have  the  vote  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Mr.  Secretary,  of  course  Senator  Sasser  and  I 
will  be  taking  that  on,  trying  to  help  you  save  a  little  bit  of  money 
again  this  fall.  Last  vear.  Senator  Sasser  and  I  took  on  a  lot  of  is- 
sues and,  to  put  it  cnaritably,  we  got  our  brains  beat  out  on  all  of 
them.  And  now  this  year,  they  are  all  frankly  pretty  sexy  from  the 
space  station  to  the  super  collider,  on  down. 

REASSESSING  D-5  MISSILE  PRODUCTION 

Those  are  issues  that  we  took  on  last  year,  along  with  SDI  and 
some  others.  But  I  got  so  tired  of  getting  my  brains  beat  out  I  took 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee's  advice  and  opted  to  substitute 
a  study  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  D-5  missile,  the  Trident  II  missile, 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  place  where  we  could  save  some 
money. 

Senator  Rollings  raised  the  question  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
variance  between  the  budget  resolution  and  your  budget.  I  can  tell 
you  where  you  can  pick  up  about  $4  billion  of  that,  not  threaten 
our  defenses  one  iota,  and  ao  something  really  commonsensical. 

Now,  the  thing  I  opted  for  a  study  on  lastyear  was  to  cut  back 
considerably  on  the  production  of  the  D-5.  The  Navy  said  that  it 
had  to  have  779.  I  knew  that  was  nonsense.  Now,  the  Navy  knows 
it's  nonsense  because  this  year  they  come  back  and  they  say,  well, 
we  will  settle  for  437.  And  you  said,  we  will  settle  for  428.  So,  I 
do  not  know  that  my  amendment  and  accepting  the  study  did  any 
good  except  that  they  have  come  around  with  a  view  that  I  ex- 
pressed last  year. 

In  short  though,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  START  I  and  START  II.  It  is  in  limbo,  and  we  are  all 
waiting  to  see  how  Yeltsin  is  going  to  survive  or  whether  he  will 
survive.  But  if  we  opted  to  put  12  missiles  rather  than  24  on  our 
Tridents,  and  put  8  warheads  on  each  one  of  those  missiles  instead 
of  putting  the  full  24  compliment  on  each  Trident  with  4  warheads, 
we  could  save  $4  billion.  And  I  do  not  know  a  single  reason  why 
that  is  not  perfectly  feasible  and  advisable.  Can  you  tell  me? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Do  we  still  owe  you  that  study,  or  did  we  do 
that  study  for  you? 

Senator  Bumpers.  That  study  has  not  been  submitted. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Is  it  a  July  1  date? 

Senator  Bumpers.  It  was  due  July  1,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for 
it  in  May  and  you  suggested  we  give  them  a  little  longer.  I  think 
we  said  May,  and  you  pleaded  for  more  time. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  All  right,  all  right. 

Senator  Bumpers.  So,  it  is  due  here  July  1. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Well,  let  me  go  and  take  a  look  at  it,  and  see 
whether  we  can  send  you  up  some  preliminary  information  about 
it  ahead  of  time. 

Senator  Bumpers.  One  other  thing,  Mr.  Secretary.  Senator  Rol- 
lings mentioned  Myrtle  Beach.  I  have  Eaker  Air  Force  Base.  Dur- 
ing December,  we  had  a  small  airline  named  Express  One.  They 
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had  contracted  with  either  United  Parcel  or  one  of  those  carriers 
of  overnight  mail,  Federal  Express.  And  we  finally  got  a  little 
something  worked  out  but  the  same  thing  came  up.  And  that  was, 
the  Air  Force  did  not  want  anybody  using  those  fuel  tanks  because 
of  the  environmental  concern.  But  it  has  been  agonizingly  slow  to 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  give  us  authority  to  do  anything 
with  that  base. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  reasonably  interested,  slightly 
interested  in  it  to  really  interested,  and  I  will  tell  you  we  need  fast- 
er action. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do. 

Senator  Bumpers.  That  county  is  the  10th  poorest  county  in 
America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  5  poorest  congressional  districts  in  the 
State.  And  when  you  close  that  Air  Force  base  in  an  area  like  that, 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  an  economic  apocalypse  that  is.  We 
really  need  fast  answers  up  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time.  I  had 
a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  secretary  in  writ- 
ing— fairly  mundane. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Please.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Specter? 

CHANGE  IN  POLICY  TOWARD  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  public  comment  about  a  potential 
change  in  administration  policy  toward  Serbia.  And  I  note  Senator 
Biden's  report.  And  my  question  to  you  is  in  two  parts. 

Have  you  had  a  chance  to  review  Senator  Biden's  recommenda- 
tions? And  what  do  you  anticipate  the  policy  of  the  administration 
will  be  on  Serbia? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Let  me  say.  Senator,  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  whole  report  from  Senator  Biden.  I  did  get  a  sum- 
mary of  it,  and  look  forward  to  the  chance  to  look  at  it. 

The  issue  of  what  we  should  do  in  the  whole  Bosnia  thing  is 
under  review,  as  you  know,  by  the  administration  right  now.  It  is 
a  very,  very  difficult  set  of  choices.  What  we  have  managed  to  do 
so  far  is  to  narrow  the  number  of  options.  And  we  have  made  a  list 
of  options  and  presentations  to  the  President.  He  is  reviewing 
those.  I  anticipate  that  we  will  be  having  some  more  meetings.  He 
is  consulting  with  other  allies  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  see  what 
is  happening. 

We  are  not  looking  at  a  lot  of  good  options.  Clearly,  some  options 
are  better  than  other  options,  but  what  we  are  looking  at  is  nar- 
rowing those  options.  We  have  been  having  a  lot  of  meetings  and 
narrowing  those  options,  and  they  have  been  presented  to  the 
President  now.  And  he  is  undergoing  his  own  process  of  reviewing 
them  and  talking  to  people  and  will  be  making  a  decision. 

Senator  Specter.  Do  you  have  any  expectation  as  to  when  a  de- 
cision will  be  made? 

Secretary  Aspin.  I  cannot  help  you  there. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  SHIPYARD 


Senator  Specter.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  questions  I  am  going 
to  submit  in  writing,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  let  me  turn  to  a  number 
of  concerns  which  are  local  to  Pennsylvania  but  tied  to  the  broader 
national  picture. 

On  March  11,  President  Clinton  announced  a  $20  billion  defense 
conversion  program  which  tied  in  pretty  closely  with  a  subject 
which  you  and  I  discussed  on  January  19,  the  day  before  your  con- 
firmation. And  it  was  the  subject  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  you 
on  February  16  concerning  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  I  got  back 
a  response  on  April  7  from  Deputy  (General  Counsel  John  McNeil 
which  is  really  unresponsive  to  the  thrust  of  my  letter. 

And  my  question  to  you — and  I  know  how  burdened  you  are. 
Have  you  had  a  chance  to  review  my  letter  on  February  16? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Tell  me  what  you  were  asking  in  the  letter? 

Senator  Specter,  I  am  asking  in  the  letter  for  an  opportunity  to 
sit  down  with  you  to  talk  about  a  possible  reorganization  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  part  public  and  part  private,  to  keep  it 
functioning  and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  very 
complicated  litigation  where  last  year  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Base  Closing  Commission  was 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  That  has  been  further  complicated 
by  another  Supreme  Court  decision,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  have  you, 
me,  and  others  sit  down  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  something  out. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  think  we  need  to  do  that.  It  is  probably  worth 
doing  that  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Specter.  Would  you  set  a  date  up  for  that? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  let  us  see  if  we  can  set  that. 

Senator  Specter.  I  would  sure  appreciate  it.  Mr.  Secretary,  are 
you  familiar  with  a  GAO  report  concerning  two  major  military  in- 
stallations in  Philadelphia? 

And  let  me  just  read  the  initial  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  article  on  April  17,  1993,  which  says,  "The  Pentagon's  rec- 
ommendation to  close  two  large  Philadelphia  military  facilities  was 
based  on  a  botched  fiscal  analysis  that  vastly  inflated  the  shutdown 
savings  according  to  a  newly  released  Congressional  study."  And  it 
references  the  GAO  report. 

Now,  here  again  I  know  how  many  duties  you  have  and  I  know 
the  circumstances  of  your  office,  and  I  inquire  as  to  whether  you 
are  familiar  with  that  GAO  report. 

Secretary  AsPlN.  Yes;  I  am.  Basically,  of  course  as  you  know,  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  Base  Closure  Commission,  and  they  will 
be  looking  over  the  issue.  I  think  that  the  process  that  we  went 
through  to  come  to  the  list  that  we  did  was  the  right  one,  and  was 
correct. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  do  you  have  any  response  to  the  GAO? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  we  will  have  a  response  toward  that  that 
we  are  working  on,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy.  Senator. 

Senator  Specter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  wrote  to  you  on  March 
26,  1993,  concerning  Philadelphia  installations  because  my  staff  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  report  on  an  analysis  of  the  Aviation  Supply  Of- 
fice of  Philadelphia  which  recommended  against  the  realignment  of 
those  two  Philadelphia  installations. 
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I  acknowledge  that  those  reports  are  not  conclusive,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  someone  in  my  position  and  others  are  entitled  to  see 
them  in  accordance  with  the  Base  Closure  Act.  And  here  again,  I 
am  reluctant  to  press  the  latter,  but  have  you  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  letter? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Let  me  look  into  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department's  response  to  Senator  Specter's  March  26,  1993,  letter  was  signed 
by  Mr.  David  J.  Berteau,  the  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pro- 
duction and  Logistics),  on  May  7,  1993. 

Senator  Specter.  OK  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would,  and  I 
would  reference  a  couple  of  other  letters  which  I  sent  you.  One  on 
February  10,  1993,  concerning  the  Forrestal,  and  I  hear  that  we  fi- 
nally do  have  a  meeting  on  that. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Senator  Specter.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
again  I  understand  the  burdens  of  your  position,  but  there  are  so 
many  people  who  are  awaiting  word  from  February  10  until  mid- 
April. 

And  also  a  letter  which  a  group  of  us  sent  to  you  on  the  Naval 
Air  War  Center  dated  March  17.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  put  these  letters  in  the  record. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Without  objection. 

[The  correspondence  follows:] 
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LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  SPECTER  ET  AL. 


February  10,  1993 
The  Honorable  Les  Aspin 
Secretary 

U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 
The  Pentagon 
Washington,  D.  C.   20301-1155 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

We  understand  that  the  Navy  has  under  consideration  a  plan 
to  cease  work  on  the  USS  FORRESTAL  which  is  currently  undergoing 
a  complex  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.   This 
overhaul,  as  you  are  aware,  prepares  the  FORRESTAl.  to  become  the 
new  Aviation  Training  Carrier  for  the  Navy.   We  are  advised  that 
there  are  currently  2600  civilian  employees  working  on  the 
FORRESTAL  and  that  the  work  is  approximately  40  percent  complete. 

The  overhaul  of  the  FCRRESTAL  is  essential  to  maintaining 
the  highly  skilled  work  force  necessary  to  comp^lete  the  complex 
overhaul  of  the  USS  KENNEDY  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
September  of  this  year.   Public  Law  102-190  requires  the  KENNEDY 
to  undergo  a  complex  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard, 
and  we  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  retain  a 
significant  number  of  conventional  carriers  in  its  fleet. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  1991  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission,  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  must  be  closed  by  September  1996.   While  we  believe  that 
this  decision  came  as  the  result  of  the  Navy  violating  the  Base 
Closure  Law,  we  have  nevertheless  been  working  diligently  with 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  unions  at  the  Shipyard,  and  the 
surrounding  community  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
transition  the  Yard  into  a  maritime  industrial  facility.   Such  a 
facility  would  be  consistent  with  the  defense  conversion 
initiatives  set  forth  in  the  FY  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
To  that  end,  we  believe  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  a 
stable  course  at  the  Yard  while  we  work  with  you  to  develop  and 
implement  a  transition  plan. 

Accordingly,  we  request  a  meeting  with  you  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience,  preferably  next  week,  to  discuss  our 
concerns  regarding  the  overhaul  of  the  USS  FORRESTAL. 

Sincerely, 


Arlen  Specter 
United  States  Senate 


Thom^  M.  Fogliettal 
Member  of  Congress 


Harris  WofforjUy      [ 
United  States  Senate 


Bill  Bradley        O 


United  Stat 


Lucien  E.  Blackwell 
Member  of  Congress 


United  States  Senate 


Robert  A.  Borski 
Member  of  Congress 

Curt  Weldon 
Member  of  Congress 
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Paul  McHale         ^ 
Member  of  Congress 


^^l/M^ 


es  Saxton 
r  of  Congress 


Robert  E.  Andrews 
Member  of  Congress 


Janie^  C.  Greenwood 


er  of  Congress 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  SPECTER  ET  AL. 


March  17,  19  93 


The  Honorable  Les  Aspin 

Secretary 

U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.  C.   20301-1155 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

We  write  to  request  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Naval 
Air  Warfare  Center  -  Weapons  Division  located  at  Warminster, 
Pennsylvania.   We  also  ask  the  Department  of  Defense  to  cease  all 
efforts  to  relocate  the  Warminster  Center  to  St.  Mary's  County, 
Maryland  until  we  discuss  with  y6u  our  realignment  proposal. 

While  we  support  the  post-Cold  War  need  to  fgi^ther  reduce 
•our  defense  infrastructure  and  consolidate  laboratories,  we  have 
information  the  Navy's  plan  will  not  generate  any  long  term 
savings.   Our  proposal  will  allow  the  Navy  to  realize  most  of  its 
realignment  objectives  while  costing  significantly  less  money. 

With  ^tfte  Administration's  conversion  object'ives\  clearly  in 
mind,  the  delegation  is*vorkj,n^  with  the  Delaware  Valley 
community  on  a  conversion,  strategy  to  apply  the  technological 
skills  d,eveloped  at  the  Center^for  use  in  the  conwiercial  sector. 
We  believe  dur  approach  will  yield  positive  results  in  both 
reducing  the  defense  budget  and  implementing  the  Administration's 
plan  to  create  jobs  by  maximi.zing  the  development  and  application 
of  dual-use  technologies.  ' 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  important  matter  and  we 
look  forward  to  your:  reply. 

Sincerely,    >. 


Arlen    J^tfcter 
United   States    Senate 


Ha/ris   WoffTw 
United    States    Senate 


.jM. 


James  C .  Greenwood 
Member  of  Congress 


Marjorie  Margtflies-M^vinsky 
Member  of  Congress 
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LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  SPECTER 

The  Honorable  Les  Aspin  •  ^^^  2       ^^^3 

Secretary 

Department  of  Defense 

Washington,  D.  C.  20301 

Dear  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin: 

After  considerable  effort,  my  staff  and  1  have  obtained  from  a  non-DoO  source  a  copy 
of  a  report  entitled,  "An  Analysis  of  Aviation  Supply  Office  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ships  Parts  Control  Center  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,"  which  recommends  against 
closing  the  northeast  Philadelphia  facility. 

This  report  was  obtained  after  Mr.  Morrie  Ruffin  of  my  staff  had  been  denied  a  copy 
by  several  ranking  officials  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  A  Naval  Commander  advised 
Mr.  Ruffin  that  1  would  have  to  make  a  request  for  the  document  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  Base  Closure  Act  mandates  that  such  information  be  made  available 
to  people  in  my  position. 

The  cover  letter  on  that  report  from  Real  Admiral  J.  E.  Miller  to  Vice  Admiral 
Stephen  F.  Loftus  dated  November  12,  1992,  states  in  part: 

"It  simply  does  not  make  good  sense,  both  from  a  readiness  and  business  perspective, 
tt)  consolidate  Navy's  ICPs..."  ' 

"They  simply  do  not  lend  themselves  to  consolidation." 

"The  disruption  caused  by  this  proposed  consolidation  to  achieve  minimal  savings 
(compared  to  the  $5  billion  DHRO/inf rastructure  savings)  simply  does  not  make  good 
business  sense." 

"Consolidation  at  either  site  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  critical  technical  expertise 
as  civilian  employees  either  retire  or  seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the  same  area." 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  closure  of  the  Aviation  Supply  Office  in  Philadelphia 
may  be  tied  in  with  the  closing  of  other  DoO  installations  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

As  you  may  recall,  my  staff  and  I  had  enormous  difficulty  obtaining  information  from 
the  Navy  Department  concerning  the  closing  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  in  1991 
leading  me  to  initiate  extensive  federal  litigation  leading  to  our  victory  last  year  in 
the  Federal  Third  Circuit  in  a  case  captioned  Senator  Arlen  Specter  et  al  v.  Secretary  H. 
Lawrence  Garrett  et  al. 

By  this  letter,  I  make  a  formal  demand  on  you  to  turn  over  to  me  forthwith  all 
letters,  memoranda,  reports,  documents  of  any  description  whatsoever  and  all  other 
materials  concerning  your  March  12,  1993,  directive  to  close  the  defense  installations  in 
Phi ladelphia. 


Arlen 
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Senator  Specter.  I  would  ask  you  that  you  have  a  chance  to  re- 
spond to  set  up  the  meeting  for  the  Navy  Yard  and  review  the  fac- 
tual materials  as  to  the  two  installations  in  Philadelphia. 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  SERVICE  SECRETARIES 

My  final  question,  and  I  am  being  as  brief  as  I  can  because  there 
are  others  who  are  waiting  here,  is  what  is  your  expectation  as  to 
appointments  for  Secretary  of  Navy,  Secretary  of  Army,  Secretary 
of  Air  Force?  You  are  a  potent  man,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  even  with 
your  experience  and  skill  it  is  tough  to  do  all  the  jobs. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Those  three  are  under  review  right  now,  and  we 
expect  an  appointment  on  those  fairly  soon.  I  mean,  probably  this 
week  at  least,  as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  concerned. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  understand  the  pressures  but  I,  for  one, 
would  certainly  urge  that  that  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
we  can  send  copies  of  these  letters  to  some  other  people. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Absolutely,  absolutely.  And  we  could  probably 
give  you  better  service  if  we  had  something  going  there.  Senator. 
We  will  do  that. 

Senator  Specter.  That  thought  had  crossed  my  mind  too,  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  other  questions  be 
submitted  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Without  objection. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Regretfully,  I  must  announce  that  the  Secretary 
has  to  leave  by  1  p.m.,  is  that  not  correct? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  With  that.  Senator  Bond. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  on  this  committee,  and  to  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary 
Aspin.  I  assure  you  I  will  do  my  part  in  helping  you  get  away  by 
1. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  strong  emphasis  you  place  in 
your  written  submission  and  in  your  statement  today  on  the  Guard 
and  Reserves,  because  I  do  believe  they  will  be  pla5ang  an  increas- 
ing role  in  our  national  defense  as  defense  budgets  decline.  And  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Rollings. 

And  we  are  also  very  heartened  to  hear  that  there  has  been  some 
formal  agreement,  or  at  least  cease  fire,  among  the  Army,  the 
Army  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve  to  get  behind  a  program  that 
everybody  can  live  with.  It  would  be  nice  not  to  have  to  have  those 
fights  up  here. 

All  the  reference  I  have  heard  about  the  agreement,  though,  have 
focused  on  end  strength.  I  have  not  heard  any  mention  of  force 
structure.  And  as  several  of  my  colleagues  have  already  mentioned, 
the  units  and  communities  around  this  country  play  a  great  de^ 
of  emphasis  in  maintaining  the  public  support  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  And  I  would  hope  that  that  factor  would  be  included  in 
the  considerations. 

NEED  FOR  A  U.S.  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

Second,  I  would  concur  with  your  priorities  on  the  SDL  I  think 
first  we  do  have  to  protect  our  troops.  We  do  need  to  protect  the 
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U.S.  mainland.  And  there  ought  to  be  research  and  development  on 
future  technologies. 

I  must  disagree  very  strongly  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
think  that  we  do  not  need  a  limited  missile  defense  system  for  the 
mainland.  I  have  talked  to  too  many  people  in  my  State  and  else- 
where in  the  heartland  of  the  Nation  who  watched  the  terror  of  the 
people  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Riyaad,  who  were  subjected  to  the  attacks 
during  Desert  Storm. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  tell  our  citizens,  do  not  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  ICBM's  coming  at  you,  because  we  have 
read  in  the  press  and  we  have  heard  publicly  reported  the  well 
known  fact  that  many  of  the  Soviet  republics  have  their  military 
stores  open  for  business.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  sell  the 
store.  There  are  rogue  nations  like  North  Korea,  Iraq,  and  Iran 
have  just  been  mentioned,  and  perhaps  any  of  the  Soviet  republics 
themselves. 

I  would  ask,  just  for  reemphasis,  if  you  believe  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  threat  could  exist?  And,  No.  2,  it  seems  to  me 
unrealistic  to  say  that  we  have  to  plan  on  five  to  seven  sites  to  give 
a  very  significant  protection  to  the  main  population  centers  and 
military  targets.  Would  you  agree  that  we  could — do  we  need  to  do 
the  job,  and  could  we  do  it  with  somewhat  less  than  five  to  seven? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Absolutely.  If  it  turns  out  that  we  only  need  one 
on  each  coast,  or  maybe  four,  one  on  each  comer — ^there  are  a  lot 
of  questions  that  get  raised  here,  and  I  think  we  need  to  explore 
them  all. 

We  have  all  had  this  discussion  when  I  was  over  at  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  where  we  go  with  this  program,  and 
I  agree  with  your  basic  statement  there.  Senator  Bond.  I  think  we 
do  need,  and  can  go  ahead  with,  and  purchase  and  deploy  theater 
missile  defenses. 

We  do  need  to  make  some  choices  of  some  competing  systems, 
but  this  is  the  right  way  to  buy  systems  is  to  do  something  and  try 
some  of  them  out,  and  carry  them  down  the  road  a  little  bit  and 
then  make  the  selection.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  systems  under  devel- 
opment, but  I  think  that  that  is  healthy.  Eventually,  we  need  to 
probably  make  some  selections  among  those  and  buy  it. 

We  do  need  theater  missile  defense.  That  is  a  threat  that  is  here 
and  that  is  a  threat  that  is  now.  The  land-based  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  away  and  the  best  intelligence  is  that  it 
does  not  become  a  real  threat  until  the  next  century.  And  there  is 
clearly  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  big  a  threat  it  will  be  in 
the  next  century,  or  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  do  the  R&D  to  make  sure  that  the 
thing  is  developed,  and  that  we  have  the  option  to  buy  it.  And  we 
ought  to  find  out  how  many  systems  we  need;  how  many  sites  do 
you  need.  And  then  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  Senator  Inouye's  Hawaii  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Ted  Stevens'  Alaska? 

We  have  not  figured  out  whether  the  Senators  from  those  States 
will  use  their  considerable  clout  to  make  sure  that  they  get  a  site 
in  there  or  to  keep  the  sites  out.  But,  whatever  they  want  to  do, 
that  will  happen.  But  all  of  these  need  to  be  worked  out. 
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And  I  think  we  need  to  go  ahead  with  this  system.  I  think  that 
we  would  be  remiss  in  the  defenses  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
people  who  will  follow  us,  if  we  do  not  keep  this  thing  going  here 
and  make  a  very,  very  intelligent  decision  based  upon  the  full  in- 
formation. 

And  that  would  mean  spending  pretty  close  to — I  would  not  in- 
sist on  every  dime,  or  if  you  want  to  give  a  little  more  that  might 
work  too — about  a  $1,2  billion  program  to  continue  the  R&D  on  the 
national  defense  program. 

Senator  Bond.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  that,  and 
I  certainly  concur  with  your  judgment  because  we  will  look  to  sen- 
ior members  of  the  committee  on  question  such  as  critically  impor- 
tant States  in  the  Pacific. 

STATUS  OF  F-22  PROGRAM 

Let  me  turn  to  a  narrower  question.  It  is  my  understanding — we 
were  talking  about  tactical  aircraft — that  the  F-22  program  began 
with  several  specifications.  One  was  a  weight  limit  of  50,000 
pounds.  Second  was  that  the  recurring  fly-away  costs  in  the  future 
year  could  not  exceed  $35  million. 

I  have  heard  that  the  development  schedule  has  had  to  be  ad- 
justed because  of  these  problems.  I  would  appreciate  your  knowl- 
edge or  your  guidance  on  whether  it  is  true  that  the  F-22  is  not 
meeting  its  weight,  cost,  and  schedule  criteria,  and  if  there  are  rea- 
sons why  they  are  not  being  made,  for  the  delays.  And  are  we  mon- 
itoring the  F-22  to  make  sure  that  it  meets  design  specs  or  are  we 
monitoring  the  specs  to  make  sure  they  are  modified  to  meet  the 
existing  capabilities  of  the  aircraft? 

Secretary  AsPlN.  I  think  we  are  monitoring  the  aircraft.  Senator 
Bond,  but  let  me  check  to  make  sure.  I  was  unaware  of  any  ques- 
tion having  to  do  with  the  issues  that  you  raised. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  deliberate  program  of  development,  and 
it  is  proceeding  in  a  very  deliberate  way  correctly.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it  because  history  has  shown  that  when  we  try  and 
speed  up  a  program,  that  is  wnen  mistakes  are  made.  And  there 
is  no  need  to  rush  this  thing  here  along. 

Senator  Sasser  was  pointing  out  how  our  current  generation  of 
aircraft  is  capable  of  dominating  over  any  other  competitor  out 
there.  So,  it  is  not  like  in  the  days  when  we  were  worried  about 
the  Soviets  were  about  to  field  a  brand  new  system  that  would  be 
some  breakthrough.  So,  we  can  afford  to  be  deliberate,  and  we  can 
afford  to  be  careful.  And  we  ought  to  do  that  because  in  the  long 
run  that  will  save  us  money,  by  being  careful  and  deliberate,  and 
bringing  this  program  along  in  a  very,  very  careful  and  deliberate 
way. 

AV-8B  REMANUFACTURE 

Senator  Bond.  In  your  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned earlier,  you  did  include  money  for  the  manufacturing  pro- 
gram of  the  AV-8B  Harrier.  There  had  been  a  battle  ongoing  in  the 
Congress  when  the  Marines  did  not  put  that  request  in. 

I  have  noted  in  recent  press  articles  some  potential  shortfall  this 
year  that  could  threaten  the  continued  production  line.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  the  money  that  was  appropriated  in  the  past  years  was  re- 
stricted so  that  it  could  not  be  spent  on  the  remanufacturing  pro- 
gram. 

Given  the  fact  that  now  it  is  a  priority  program,  is  there  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  keep  the  line  going,  and  do  you  need  legislative 
approval,  or  can  you  reprogram  funds?  Obviously,  I  will  support 
you,  and  would  like  to  know  which  way  you  think  we  ought  to  go. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  have,  I  think — ^is  about  $144  million,  $145 
million  in  this  year's  budget  for  the  remanufacture  of  the  AV-8B. 

Senator  Bond.  There  is  money  in  this  year's  budget  that  is 
hedged. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  That  what? 

Senator  Bond.  That  is  fenced,  or  not  fenced,  but  there  is  very  re- 
strictive language.  The  money  was  included  in  the  appropriations 
and  limited  in  the  authorization.  Let  me  submit  that. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  it,  have  a  look  at  it,  be- 
cause I  am  unaware  of  it. 

Senator  Bond.  All  right;  because  it  is  rather  confusing  and  I 
think  some  of  it  may  have  been  done  at  the  staff  level. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  OK. 

Senator  Bond.  Surprise. 

continuing  global  dangers  and  the  bottom-up  review 

One  final  question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciate  the  approach  you 
have  enunciated  in  response  to  other  questions  about  how  you  are 
going  to  structure  the  military  and  the  bottom-up  review,  and  ev- 
erybody is  looking  for  a  peace  dividend — ^the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union — ^but  at  the  same  time  you  have  to  be  blind  not  to  notice 
that  we  are  still  in  a  pretty  dangerous  place. 

The  troops  are  deployed  in  Somalia,  in  the  gulf,  there  is  a  full- 
scale  war  that  we  are  talking  about  in  former  Yugoslavia,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  chancy  at  best,  there  is  potential  that  grows  more  om- 
inous every  day  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  Iraq  keeps  warning  us 
about  Iran,  and  everybody  else  keeps  warning  us  about  Iraq,  yet 
the  President  has  proposed  to  cut  what  we  said  would  be  a  one- 
third  cut  by  another  $90-or-so  billion  in  coming  years. 

Given  all  the  potential  hot  spots  that  are  likely  to  flair  up,  and 
under  the  approach  you  are  taking,  if  your  bottom-up  review  finds 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  missions  which  we  feel  are  rea- 
sonably necessary,  would  you  be  willing  to  call  for  a  restoration  of 
some  of  the  spending  that  has  been  proposed  by  0MB  cuts? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  yes.  I  mean,  this  process  will  go 
through.  Besides  whatever  consultations  we  need  to  do  with  you, 
we  need  to  do  those  over  in  the  executive  branch. 

This  is  not  an  exercise  that  is  going  to  involve  just  the  Defense 
Department.  As  soon  as  we  get  the  basic  ingredients  of  it,  we  are 
going  to  be  involved  with  extensive  discussions  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration, and  they  are  going  to  be  involved  with  the  people  at 
0MB  and  other  places,  which,  of  course,  have  got  a  stake  in  getting 
more  cuts  out  of  the  defense  budget  as  well  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  others  who  have  got  a  stake  in  having  more  forces  avail- 
able to  meet  various  contingencies  around  the  world  of  the  kind 
that  you  are  talking  about. 
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We  will  have  a  review  of  this  whole  process  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  within  the  Congress,  so  the  answer  to  your  question  is 
'Tes,"  if  that  review  shows  that  the  kind  of  building  from  the  bot- 
tom up — do  not  worry  about  taking  it  from  the  top  down.  This  busi- 
ness about,  we  can  cut  defense  by  $100  billion,  cut  it  by  $50  billion, 
$60  billion — I  do  not  know  what  it  means.  It  does  not  tell  you  what 
you  are  buying.  It  does  not  tell  you  whether  you  are  hurting.  It 
does  not  tell  you  what  the  capabilities  are  that  you  end  up  with. 

In  the  last  analysis,  that  is  what  counts,  so  what  you  want  to  do 
is  build  the  units  that  you  need  from  the  bottom  up,  decide  what 
kind  of  contingencies  you  want  to  be  ready  to  fight,  what  does  it 
take  to  make  sure  that  each  of  those  divisions,  each  of  those  carrier 
task  forces,  each  of  those  Air  Force  wings  is  fully  equipped,  fully 
manned,  fully  training  ready.  Let  us  not  skimp  on  that. 

Decide  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  fully  ready  division,  and 
what  does  it  cost  to  get  it  equipped  and  done,  and  how  many  do 
you  need,  and  what  do  you  do,  and  build  the  thing  up.  Look  at  the 
contingencies,  and  then  you  have  got  to  make  a  judgment. 

You  say,  look,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  here,  and  it 
is  possible  that  when  we  are  fighting  here  we  may  have  to  also 
fight  over  here,  because  this  guy  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  attack  something  over  there,  and  this  is  what  I  want 
to  have  the  capability  to  do,  plus  a  little  bit  extra  here  for  some 
humanitarian  purposes,  and  look  at  it  and  lay  it  out. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  judgment  call.  But  you  are  really 
making  these  judgments  based  upon  being  far  away  from  the  con- 
tingency, and  we  are  not  going  to  all  agree.  There  is  no  question 
that  people  are  going  to  disagree  about  the  basics  when  you  get 
through  with  the  analysis,  but  at  least  we  are  arguing  about  some- 
thing real,  which  is  what  are  the  capabilities  that  you  are  going  to 
buy,  rather  than  these  abstract  numbers  of  how  much  are  you 
going  to  take  off  the  defense  budget. 

Senator  Bond.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
that,  because  I  heard  so  much  of  the  other  discussion,  I  wondered 
if  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  nuts  to  be  asking  that  question. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bond.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Domenici. 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  great  to  see  you.  I  have  not  had  as  much  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  since  you  have 
been  there  as  I  did  in  years  past,  but  it  is  good  to  be  working  with 
you. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Domenici.  We  may  not  agree  on  everything,  but  you  can 
rest  assured  that  my  views  will  be  well  known,  and  you  and  I,  to 
the  extent  that  I  can,  will  try  to  solve  some  differences  in  the  Na- 
tion's  best  interests. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  a  couple  of  big-picture 
things  that  sort  of  bother  me.  First  of  all,  as  you  probably  know, 
we  have  set  about  to  produce  a  5-year  budget  resolution  with  bmd- 
ing  numbers. 
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For  2  years  we  have  these  major  caps,  which  include  all  domestic 
and  all  of  defense  within  a  dollar  cap,  although,  interesting  enough, 
the  President  does  not  meet  those  caps.  He  is  about  $19  billion 
over  those  caps,  incidentally,  for  the  next  2  years,  which  means 
there  will  be  a  huge  struggle  right  off  the  bat  between  domestic 
and  defense  that  might  even  go  beyond  what  you  have  been  rec- 
ommending. 

The  President  has  $55  billion  more  in  domestic  spending  in  his 
budget  than  is  in  the  Congress'  budget,  which  is  really  interesting. 
I  am  not  sure  too  many  people  know  that  yet,  but  that  is  true. 

Now,  having  said  that,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  reliable  the  defense  savings  over  the  next  5  years  are,  and  I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  vagaries  of  interest  rates,  or  the  vagaries 
of  inflation.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  times 
that  we  have  built  in  dollar  numbers  in  outyears  and  do  not  have 
a  defense  plan,  and  I  think  you  would  agree  with  that. 

So  we  did  something,  and  you  did  something,  and  the  executive 
branch  did  something,  and  that  was  to  just  plug  in  some  numbers, 
but  I  guarantee  you  that  they  are  not  plugged-in  numbers  up  here. 
I  mean,  they  are  looked  at  as  the  real  thing,  and  they  are  also 
looked  at,  whether  one  agrees,  likes  this  or  not,  they  are  the  only 
savings  and  cuts  in  expenditures  in  town. 

For  those  who  say,  there  are  big  domestic  cuts,  there  are  not  any. 
By  the  time  you  are  finished  adding  back  the  new  programs,  the 
defense  cuts  are  all  the  cuts  there  are.  In  fact,  half  the  defense  cuts 
are  spent,  they  are  not  applied  to  the  deficit.  You  might  want  to 
check  those  numbers  as  a  former  budgeteer.  I  say  it  differently 
than  most,  but  I  think  my  comments  are  consistent  with  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

NEED  FOR  STABILITY  WITHIN  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
what  you  need  to  know,  as  much  as  how  much  you're  going  to  cut 
next  year,  you  need  to  know  how  stable  your  budget  is  going  to  be 
over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years.  Would  you  not  agree  with  that?  I 
mean,  you  need  a  2-  or  3-year  assurance,  that  not  every  year  we 
are  going  to  cut  another  $10  billion.  You  would  be  better  off  cutting 
more  and  saying,  we  are  on  this  trend  line,  and  we  are  going  to 
stay  there. 

Secretary  AspiN.  Yes. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  In  fact,  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  confirmed  that.  He  answered  publicly  an  inquiry  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  and  said  that  these  cuts  are  going  to  be  final 
at  some  point,  and  they  do  not  look  to  changing  them  every  year. 
I  think  that  was  said,  because  vou  do  not  save  much  money  with 
funding  for  the  Defense  Establishment  jumping  up  and  down. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

JOB  LOSSES  FROM  DEFENSE  CUTS 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Having  said  that,  let  me  tell  you  three  things 
that  bother  me.  The  Congressional  Budget  Ofiice  has  been  joined 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  saying  that  if  the  defense  budget 
numbers  you  have  given  us  hold  in  the  outyears,  the  loss  of  jobs 
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is  between  1,200,000  and  1,800,000.  That  is  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  They  say  1.8  in  one  scenario,  and  one  scenario  is 
1.3,  I  think,  or  1.2. 

But  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very  concerned  on  the  economic  home 
front  that  if  these  programs  cost  a  diminution  in  permanent  de- 
fense-related employment  anywhere  near  2  million  jobs,  that  it  is 
going  to  more  than  offset  any  economic  growth  that  is  creating 
jobs,  and  I  do  not  guess  you  ought  to  be  taking  that  into  consider- 
ation. I  assume  you  do  not. 

You  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  defense  that  is  right,  you  think, 
and  if  it  is  2  million  jobs,  it  is  2  million  jobs,  but  you  indicated  this 
is  going  to  be  a  judgment  call  an5rway,  is  it  not?  I  just  hope  that 
before  you  finish  the  package,  that  you  look  at  that,  too. 

Now,  I  am  not  begging  for  a  base  in  New  Mexico — none  is  on  the 
closure  list  at  this  point — but  I  am  merely  saying  in  a  judgment 
call  to  go  long  or  short  on  a  defense  approach,  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  seriously  look  at  spreading  defense  reductions  over  a  couple 
more  years  and  not  adding  to  this  very  difficult  struggle  in  eco- 
nomic recovery.  But  would  you  at  least  acknowledge  that  that 
might  be  looked  at? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  sure  will  look  at  it.  We  would  be  interested 
in  looking  at  the  study  in  any  case,  but  certainly  we  would  look  at 
it  as  part  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Domenici.  Your  staff  can  get  the  CBO  study.  It  is  on 
record  now.  It  has  got  two  scenarios,  and  one  is  very  high,  as  I 
said — 1.2  to  1.8  million  jobs.  There  is  another  one  out  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  estimates  about  2  million  job  losses  that  is 
pretty  reliable. 

DEFENSE  CONVERSION  SPENDING 

Now,  having  said  that,  that  leads  to  my  questions  having  to  do 
with  defense  conversion,  because  defense  conversion  kind  of  reso- 
nates off  the  statement  I  just  made.  Since  we  are  going  to  lose  jobs, 
let  us  use  defense  conversion  to  help  mollify  that  and  make  it  easi- 
er on  the  country  and  maybe  use  our  assets  to  create  jobs.  That  is 
what  defense  conversion  is. 

Now,  do  you  know  what  the  $1.6  billion  in  defense  conversion 
that  you  alreadv  have  appropriated,  do  you  know  yet  what  you  are 
going  to  use  it  for? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  we  have  appropriated  for  most  of  that;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Domenici.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  that. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  You  bet.  We  will  sure  give  you  that  information 
and  send  it  up  to  you. 

Senator  Domenici.  And  I  assume  you  are  planning  a  defense 
conversion  for  next  year. 

Secretary  AsPiN.  Yes;  we  are. 

Senator  Domenici.  That  will  be  part  of  your  bottom-up  approach. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  I  have  heard  your  successor  in  the  House  say 
that  defense  conversion  ought  to  be  $20  billion  a  year.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  that  means,  but  that  puts  in  perspective 
how  serious  people  think  the  problem  is,  I  believe. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes,  yes. 
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FUTURE  OF  THREE  DEFENSE-RELATED  LABORATORIES 

Senator  Domenicl  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  it  comes  to  defense 
conversion,  let  me  ask  that  you  take  a  look  at  three  laboratories 
and  a  piece  of  a  laboratory  that  are  within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's jurisdiction  but  that  are  truly  dedicated  and  devoted  over 
time  to  your  business.  That  is  a  piece  of  Oak  Ridge,  which  does  nu- 
clear work,  Livermore  in  California,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  you  want  them  to  be  available  for  the 
kinds  of  sophisticated  things  that  you  are  going  to  be  doing,  be- 
cause nuclear  is  not  going  to  disappear,  that  they  deserve  some 
consideration  as  part  of  the  defense  conversion  in  terms  of  giving 
them  a  chance  to  apply  their  very  significant  skills  to  the  market- 
place. 

I  find  that  because  it  is  over  in  DOE  that  sometimes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  consider  them  as  part  of  defense  conver- 
sion, and  then  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  mission  that 
says,  do  it  in  another  way,  and  here  sit,  I  guess,  three  laboratories 
that  nobody  would  doubt  are  the  best  laboratories  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  know  which  is  No.  1,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  deny 
that  somewhere  between  Sandia,  Livermore,  and  Los  Alamos  would 
be  the  most  authentic,  serious,  big,  big  laboratory  in  the  world. 

I  personally  believe  the  defense  conversion  money  ought  to  be 
used  to  build  a  period  of  transition  time  for  these  laboratories  to 
meet  their  nondefense  needs.  Would  you  care  to  either  comment  on 
that  or  make  an  observation  on  it? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Clearly,  as  part  of  the  whole 
defense  conversion  reinvestment  effort.  Senator,  the  labs  are  a  spe- 
cial case  and  a  very,  very  important  asset  here,  and  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  about  how  we  treat  them,  so  we  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem as  you  describe  it  and  we  are  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing 
here.  We  will  get  back  to  you  when  we  have  had  a  chance  to  take 
a  look  at  it. 

Senator  Domenicl  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Nickles. 

Senator  Nickles.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  you  for  the  last  hour 
or  so,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  committee 
as  well. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

PROJECTED  DEFENSE  REDUCTIONS 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  personally  am  afraid  that  the  proposal  cuts  too 
much  too  fast.  In  looking  at  the  chart  that  you  supplied,  as  far  as 
defense  outlays,  as  a  share  of  gross  domestic  product,  we  are  down 
to  4.2  percent. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  And  under  your  budget  would  go  down  to  3 
percent  by  1998,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  It  is  pretty  close. 

Senator  Nickles.  Ana  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  the  4  per- 
cent is  the  lowest  we  have  had,  going  all  the  way  back  to  at  least 
1953  or  more. 
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Secretary  Aspin.  Correct. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  just  mention  that  because  I  hope  you  will 
show  flexibility  if  you  realize  that  you  have  made,  or  need  to  make, 
some  adjustments  to  meet  the  threats  that  are  out  there — because 
I  think  there  are  some  significant  threats. 

In  your  budget  for  personnel,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  we 
have  about  1.8  million  people  in  uniform  today,  and  your  projec- 
tions are  to  reduce  that  by  about  100,000  per  year,  down  to  about 
1.4  by,  what  1997? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  1.4.  We  go  down  to  1.4. 

Senator  Nickles.  In 

Secretary  ASPIN.  By  1997. 

ABUSE  OF  EARLY  RETIREMENT  INCENTIVES 

Senator  Nickles.  Currently,  you  have  incentives  for  early  retire- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  if  a  person  has  a  certain  number  of  years 
they  have  an  incentive  of  $25,000. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  a  problem. 
We  have  situations  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  happening  in 
every  State,  where  you  have  a  lot  of  individuals  who  sire  taking  the 
$25,000,  going  across  the  street  and  working  for  another  Federal 
agency  and  not  missing  a  day  of  work.  I  think  that  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  system. 

Now,  it  may  move  them  off  the  DOD  payroll,  but  they  are  mov- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Transportation  payroll,  or  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  reaJly  the  purpose  of  the 
retirement  incentives  program. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  think  you  could  save  the  taxpavers  some 
money.  We  have  contacted  your  Department  and  urged  them  to  ex- 
pedite. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  about  the  fact  that  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  was  reducing  their  work  force  by  1,300.  I  know  that 
some  of  those  individuals  are  taking  the  $25,000  and  going^  across 
town  and  working  for  another  Federal  agency,  and  saying,  "Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  bonus"  in  the  process.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  receiving  a  cut  in  pay,  but  I  am  just  telling  you  that  is  happen- 
ing, and  I  think  you  can  tighten  the  rules  regarding  the  incentive 
money. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  need  to  know  about  it,  and  need  to  follow 
up.  I  do  believe  that  most  Federal  agencies  are  not  hiring  very 
many,  but  let  us  look  in  there  and  see.  There  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  adjust  the  program  here  to  make  sure  it  does  not  happen. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  think  you  can  tighten  some  rules  and  hope- 
fully that  will  save  some  dollars  which  can  help  people  who  are  los- 
ing their  jobs  and  really  are  out  of  work  for  a  year  or  two. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Right.  Right. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

COST  OF  NEW  BTU  TAX 

Do  you  have  figures  on  how  much  the  Btu  tax  is  going  to  cost 
the  Department  of  Defense? 
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Secretary  AspiN.  $600,000.  Does  that  sound  right? 

Senator  Nickles.  That  is  not  enough. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  You  think  it  is  too  low. 

Senator  Nickles.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  more 
than  $600,000. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  let  us  look  at  it.  We  had  our  first  cut  at 
it^-oh,  sorry.  I  mean  $600  million.  Did  I  say  $600,000?  No;  that 
was  just  a  back-of-the-envelope  calculation,  but  I  think  we  need 
to — if  you  are  interested,  we  will  go  and  get  you  a  better  one. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  would  tell  you  that  for 
most  decent-sized  companies  the  cost  is  $200  million,  $300  million, 
$400  million.  American  Airlines,  for  example,  the  estimate  with 
them  is  over  $200  million,  and  I  would  expect  that  you  fly  more 
hours  than  American  Airlines. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  will  get  you  the  numbers. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Cost  of  the  BTU  Tax  to  DOD 

As  the  tax  is  phased  in,  the  application  of  the  BTU  tax  directly  on  fuel  purchased 
by  DOD  is  estimated  to  increase  costs  by  the  following  amounts  in  each  year:  fiscal 
year  1994— $37  million;  fiscal  year  1995— $178  million;  fiscal  year  1996— $329  mil- 
lion; and  fiscal  year  1997 — $421  million.  This  is  a  total  of  $965  million  during  the 
four  year  period.  The  total  impact  to  DOD,  including  indirect  cost  increases  for  other 
products  and  services,  is  difficult  to  estimate  but  these  additional  costs,  through 
higher  transportation,  utility,  and  related  product  costs  will  be  substantially  greater 
than  the  direct  costs  identified  above. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  would  also  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  vis- 
ited Fort  Sill  over  the  break  and  had  meetings  with  soldiers  and 
was  there  to  talk  about  almost  anj^hing,  but  the  issue  that  came 
up  repeatedly  was  the  potential  change  in  policy  with  regard  to  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military. 

I  will  just  tell  you  that  the  proposed  change  is  not  well-received 
among  the  rank  and  file.  I  am  talking  about  the  Pfc's  and  the  Staff 
Sergeants  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  troops — I 
know  you  have  met  with  many  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  so  on,  but 
I  would  urge  you  to  talk  to  the  troops,  the  new  recruits,  the  people 
living  in  the  barracks.  I  also  would  encourage  the  President  to  do 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  very  informative. 

Of  the  200  or  300  people  I  talked  to,  it  was  almost  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  the  change;  so  I  would  invite  you  and  the  President 
to  Fort  Sill  which  is  an  excellent  Army  base.  I  am  sure  that  those 
living  on  base  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  that 
issue. 

status  of  DECISIONS  ON  DFAS  FACILITIES 

One  additional  question.  I  know  that  you  have  made  some 
changes  in  the  proposal  for  the  Defense  Financing  and  Accounting 
Service  Centers. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Do  you  know  when  a  decision  will  be  made  on 
DFAS? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  next  few  weeks,  sometime. 
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Senator  Nickles.  I  am  sure  you  are  probably  aware  of  this,  but 
many  communities  really  felt  let  down  by  your  decision. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nickles.  In  my  State,  we  had  three  communities  that 
made  very  serious  proposals  and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  campaigning  for  a  DFAS  center.  In  all  three  cities,  we  had 
elections  to  support  sales  tax  increases  to  help  finance  the  centers. 
They  went  to  the  trouble  of  elections  and  campaigns  to  pass  those 
sales  taxes — all  of  which  passed,  I  might  mention,  by  overwhelming 
margins.  And  so  there  is  a  little  bit  of,  "Wait  a  minute,  we  went 
to  this  trouble  in  good  faith.  We  cannot  count  on  government?  They 
told  us  this  was  going  to  happen  and  it  did  not  happen." 

So  a  lot  of  people  felt  like  the  Government  did  not  hold  its  end 
of  the  bargain. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Yes;  I  hear  you. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  would  appreciate  your  looking  at  that. 

C-17  PROGRAM 

One  final  comment.  I  know  the  C-17  has  had  significant  prob- 
lems. Do  you  foresee  in  your  budget  going  forward  with  the  C-17? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  do;  and  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram this  year.  And  we  are  looking  at  the  question  as  part  of  the 
bottom-up  review — ^where  do  you  go  in  the  out  years? 

I  have  always  believed — when  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
now — ^that  the  C-17  has  the  capability  we  definitely  do  need.  What 
is  so  troubling  is  that  we  cannot  seem  to  be  able  to  get  this  plane 
to  work.  So  we  have  got  a  clash  there  between  something  that  we 
definitely  need  and  the  difficulties  with  the  current  program. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  appreciate  your  comments,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  if  you  could  get  back  to  us 
fairly  quick  on  this  incentive  for  early  retirement  and  try  to  make 
sure 

Secretary  ASPIN.  We  will  do  that.  We  will  do  that.  Thanks. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Separation  pay  was  authorized  to  encourage  voluntary  attrition  to  help  the  De- 
partment avoid  involuntary  separations.  The  statutory  language  does  not  prohibit 
other  Federal  emplo3mient,  nor  does  it  give  DOD  authority  to  recover  the  incentive 
if  an  employee  accepts  other  Federal  employment.  Similarly,  military  members  who 
take  the  Special  Separation  Benefit  or  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  taking  Federal  jobs.  In  fact,  statutory  language  that  originally  prohib- 
ited them  fi-om  counting  military  time  for  civilian  retirement  has  been  repealed. 
While  we  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  employment  in  other  Federal  agencies,  our 
implementing  instructions  (issued  April  26,  1993)  say  employees  who  have  accepted 
emplojrment  with  other  Federal  agencies  are  ineligible  for  separation  pay.  DOD  pol- 
icy also  prohibits  employees  who  take  an  incentive  fi-om  Department  of  Defense  any 
employment  (appropriated  or  non-appropriated  fiind)  for  one  year. 

Senator  Nickles.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Inouye.  Senator  DeConcini. 
Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  put  in  an  opening  statement  which  wel- 
comes you  here  and  compliments  you  for  your  outstanding  work. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Senator  DeConcini 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratxilate  you  for  convening  this  year's  round  of  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense  budget.  As  we  all  know,  last  year  was  a  dif- 
ficult one  for  the  defense  community  in  general,  and  for  this  Subcommittee  in  par- 
ticular. Under  your  able  leadership,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Senator  Stevens,  we 
were  able  to  craft  a  wise,  not  wasteful,  defense  budget.  However,  the  bloated  budget 
deficit  and  the  troubles  associated  with  the  shift  in  the  economy  from  "swords  to 
plowshares"  will  make  last  year's  high  hurdles  seem  low  in  comparison. 

President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1994  defense  budget  takes  the  first  steps  toward 
the  President's  vision  of  a  new  security  for  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Secretary  Aspin 
has  begun  a  "bottom-up"  review  of  defense  needs  and  programs  which  I  understand 
should  be  completed  by  late  summer.  The  review  should  provide  detailed  guidance 
for  reshaping  our  defense  and  culminate  next  year  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
and  fiscal  year  1995-99  Futiire  Years  Defense  Program. 

In  this  Senator's  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long.  Difficult 
and,  yes,  painful  decisions  must  be  made  soon — this  year,  not  next.  As  many  around 
the  country  and  on  the  Hill  have  already  noted,  we  cannot  afford  all  of  the  ongoing 
programs  in  tactical  aviation.  Something  has  to  give.  Leadership  requires  making 
these  difiBcult  choices. 

Some  companies  and  some  states  will  feel  greater  pain  than  others.  My  own  state 
of  Arizona  will  be  greatly  affected  if  the  choice  comes  down  to  either  the  Longbow 
Apache  or  the  Comanche.  But  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  it  is  important 
to  decide  sooner  rather  than  later  whether  we  will  build  the  F/A  18-E/F  or  the  AX, 
the  F-22  or  an  upgraded  F-15,  the  C-17  or  some  other  transport  plane.  It  would 
be  a  crime  to  sink  $2  billion  or  $5  bilUon  to  continue  R&D  on  a  new  aircraft  only 
to  cancel  it  next  year,  or  as  we  have  done  on  the  B-2  and  other  systems,  spend  so 
much  money  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  complete  the  program  rather,  than  cancel 
it — even  though  there  is  no  longer  a  requirement  for  the  system. 

I  am  confident  that  in  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  come  up  with  a  viable  plan. 
I  just  encourage  you  to  speed  up  the  process.  If  you  do  not,  then  Congress  will  have 
to  make  the  choices  and,  as  you  are  aware.  Congress  has  a  hard  time  canceling  pro- 
grams. In  the  long  run,  we  must  all  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  reach  our  goal 
of  revitalizing  the  economy  while  maintaining  our  technological  edge  with  a  smaller, 
but  equally  effective  military  force. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  looking  as 
healthy  as  you  do  and  are  back  at  full  force. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Specter  mentioned 
the  problem  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  I 
just  returned  from  Kosovo  and  Macedonia  and  also  want  to  urge 
the  administration  to  continue  what  appears  to  be  its  far  more 
forceful  stand,  at  least  as  reported  in  the  press.  I  support  some  pos- 
sible selective  military  air  strikes  in  retaliation  for  the  Serbian  na- 
tionalists and  the  Serbian  Army's  refusal  to  enter  into  any  mod- 
est— and  I  stress  modest — cease-fire  and  United  Nations-sponsored 
plan. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy,  and  the  United  States  cannot,  as  difficult 
as  it  is,  ignore  it.  I  hope  you  will  pursue  that. 

RELEASE  OF  TAILHOOK  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  different  subject,  I  wrote  to  you  last  week 
strongly  objecting  to  further  delay  of  the  public  release  of  the  in- 
spector general  report  on  the  administration's  position  regarding 
the  Tailhook  investigation.  I  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
it  might  be  released  this  Friday.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  valid- 
ity to  that.  To  me,  it  is  something  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
public  confidence  and  for  morale  to  be  rebuilt.  I  am  told  that  the 
report  may  contain  as  many  as  10,000  pages.  Nobody  knows  for 
certain. 
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Your  Department's  response  to  date  has  been  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  release  tne  report  to  my  office  or  to  anybody  else. 
And  I  cannot  comprehend  any  rationale,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  doing 
this,  particularly  in  light  of  your  strong  position  on  sexual  harass- 
ment. To  me,  by  not  releasing  the  inspector  general's  report  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  tradition  of  due  process.  It  has  gone  on  far  too 
long.  The  delay  undermines  the  public's  confidence,  which  is  need- 
ed at  this  time. 

If  you  are  serious  about  the  "no  tolerance"  approach  to  dealing 
with  sexual  misconduct,  why  then  is  there  no  report?  The  delay  ex- 
acerbates the  morale  problem  that  I  think  is  harming  the  Navy.  So 
I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  will  you  do  that?  Why  not 
today? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  Navy  Secretary,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  necessary?  You 
are  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Aspin.  Yes;  I  know.  But  here  is  the  problem.  What  you 
have  to  do— once  this  inspector  general  report  is  public,  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  question  of  what  evidence  is  there  in  this  report  and 
what  follow-up  investigations  do  we  need  to  do  to  prosecute  certain 
cases?  What  this  report  reveals  is  that  there  is  certain  behavior 
here  that  is  clearly  contrary  to  accepted  military  code  of  behavior. 
And  so  there  will  be  a  need  to  follow  up  on  this  with  a  certain 
amount  of  judicial  proceedings  in  order  to  then  proceed  to  deter- 
mine guilt  or  innocence  and  carry  out  punishment. 

In  addition,  there  may  actually  be  some  violations  of  civil  law— 
not  criminal — I  mean,  not  military  code  of  conduct,  but  regular  ci- 
vilian code  of  conduct.  Somebody  needs  to  follow  that  through.  And 
somebody  needs  to  be  in  charge  of  seeing  that  thing  through  and 
seeing  it  through  to  the  end.  Because  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of— 
it  is  a  long  process  to  bring  those  trials 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  release  of  it  until 
after  a  Secretary  is  confirmed? 

Secretary  Aspin.  No;  until  one  is  nominated. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Is  nominated. 

Secretary  Aspin.  If  we  get  one  nominated,  we  will  release  the  re- 
port to  that  nominated  person,  and  ask  that  person  to  proceed  with 
the  lead. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  all  due  respect,  you  are 
the  Secretary.  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  the  longer  you  hold  it.  t  j-j 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  did  not— when  we  started  on  this,  I  did  not 
want  to  hold  it.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  deliberately  handle 

Senator  DeConcini.  Who  is  making  you  hold  it,  then? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  No;  it  is  my  decision. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Oh,  it  is  your  decision? 

Secretary  Aspin.  I  mean,  the  problem  is  that  if  I  release  it  now 
then  the  question  is:  How  do  you  proceed  with  these  things?  And 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  dealing  with  the  Tailhook  thing.  I  have  just 
got  too  many  other  things  to  do.  It  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy's  job.  „  ^  ..i     xt 

Now,  you  could  turn  it  over  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Na\^. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the  same  person  as  the  CNO. 
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It  is  Admiral  Kelso.  The  problem  with  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  from 
appearances  standpoint,  the  danger  is  that  everybody  expects  ad- 
mirals to  look  out  for  other  admirals.  And  so  immediately  there  is 
going  to  be  suspicion  that  an  admiral  is  not  going  to  really  pros- 
ecute the  cases  here  in  the  right  way. 

In  other  words,  what  we  need  to  do  is  have  a  process  here  that 
is  fair  to  the  people  who  have  made  the  claims  of  the  sexual  har- 
assment and  fair  to  the  people  who  are  being  accused  of  sexual 
harassment.  I  think  that  means  a  civilian  coming  in  from  the  out- 
side that  had  nothing  to  do  wit)i  the  Navy  during  the  time  this  in- 
cident occurred,  somebody  coming  in  from  the  outside  who  will  be 
a  new  person,  look  at  it  fresh,  and  will  see  the  thing  through. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  ON  INVESTIGATING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

On  a  related  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  some 
legislation,  and  turn  your  attention,  if  I  could,  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual  service  branches  to  investigate  charges  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  particular  problem 
that,  it  probably  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  The  fact 
that  the  DOD  inspector  general  was  needed  in  the  Tailhook  inci- 
dent suggests  some  serious  deficiencies,  at  least  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  maybe  in  the  other  services,  at  seriously  address- 
ing this  issue. 

As  you  may  know.  Representative  Schroeder  and  I  proposed  leg- 
islation in  the  102d  Congress  which  called  for  a  special  Department 
of  Defense  office  of  criminal  investigation.  It  would  be  staffed  with 
experienced  Federal  civilian  investigators  who  would  oversee  and 
assist  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  sexual  misconduct  committed 
by  or  upon  military  personnel.  The  bill  would  also  create  as  a  Fed- 
eral crime  with  criminal  penalties  the  failure  of  any  personnel  who 
received  a  report  of  misconduct  to  report  the  allegation  to  this  new 
office  of  criminal  investigation. 

We  propose  that  the  office  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  would  like  to  know  your  views  on  it,  and  whether  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  it  at  all?  We  will  be  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation soon,  and  I  would  like  to  have,  hopefully,  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  once  you  have  a  chance  to  review  this  legis- 
lation. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Why  don't  you  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  take 
a  look  at  it. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  have  not  had  a  chance  to  review  it? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

STATUS  OF  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  INITIATIVES 

Senator  DeConcini.  Also,  I  am  going  to  submit,  Mr.  Secretary, 
a  number  of  other  questions  that  I  have.  One  of  them  deals  with 
university  research.  Let  me  just  say,  from  your  record  in  Congress 
as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  know  that  you  are 
a  proponent  of  university  research  initiatives.  As  you  know,  our 
Nation's  research  universities  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 
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They  have  a  tremendous  technological  base.  They  have  a  process 
that  is  credible.  However,  the  process  of  the  university  research  ini- 
tiative approved  by  the  Congress  last  fall,  really  has  not  begun. 
Can  you  give  us  the  status  of  the  1993  university  research  initia- 
tive? 

Secretary  AsPEsr.  Yes;  we  are  looking  through  them  and  we  will 
have  an  announcement,  and  we  will  get  back  to  you  on  that.  But 
we  are  looking  through  those  and  deciding  policy. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  When  might  you  get  back  to  us? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  This  is  close  to  being  finished. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Like,  next  week,  or  2  weeks,  or  a  couple  of 
weeks? 

Secretary  Aspin.  Within  weeks;  yes. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Technology  Reinvestment  Program  Cost-Sharing  Requirements 

There  appears  to  be  inconsistency  between  Congressional  intent  to  involve  small 
and  medium  sized  businesses  in  these  programs  and  the  language  of  the  legislation 
which  mandates  cost  sharing  of  at  least  50  percent.  Large  well-financed  commercial 
firms  may  find  the  programs  attractive,  but  for  small  firms  cost  sharing  may  mean 
they  cannot  participate  at  all.  For  the  future,  establishing  50  percent  cost  sharing 
as  a  goal  where  practicable,  with  lesser  sharing  expressly  authorized  to  maximize 
small  and  medium  sized  business  participation,  is  recommended.  This  would  enable 
funding  agencies  to  work  with  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  on  a  flexible 
basis.  Under  the  current  legislation  if  small  businesses  are  unable  to  cost-share, 
they  can  participate  by  teaming  with  a  large  business  or  by  competing  in  the  Small 
Business  Innovative  Research  (SBIR)  portion  of  the  TRP  which  will  not  require  cost 
sharing. 

ARPA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Further,  I  know  that  you  are  a  proponent  of 
defense  reinvestment  for  economic  growth.  Last  year,  as  you  know, 
the  committee  recommended  $1  billion  for  this  effort  and  eventu- 
ally, $1.7  billion  was  appropriated  for  conversion.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  ARPA,  in  developing  its  process  for  distributing  the 
funds  approved  by  Congress,  has  added  some  rules  and  restrictions 
which  may  hinder  some  firms  from  competing  from  what  was  origi- 
nally envisioned. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  rule  regarding  the  one-to-one 
cost  share.  Some  discussion  about  such  a  principle  may  have  oc- 
curred last  year,  but  this  Senator  does  not  recall  any  mention  of 
cost  sharing  during  the  appropriation  process.  Mr.  Secretary,  while 
I  do  not  want  to  state  that  AJIPA  may  have  moved  the  goalposts, 
it  appears  that  this  restriction  may  be  inadvertently  preventing 
companies  and  universities  from  competing.  Cost  sharing  is  a  con- 
cept with  which  I  agree,  but  in  fairness  to  those  who  we  attempted 
to  assist  in  last  year's  bill,  perhaps  some  leeway  could  be  provided 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Otherwise,  through  these  constraints,  we 
may  be  in  the  position  of  hurting  those  we  are  trying  to  help. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  ARPA  re- 
quirements listed  in  the  document  program  information  package 
for  defense  technology  conversion  reinvestment  and  transition  as- 
sistance cast  in  stone?  Or  might  there  be  room  for  small  entre- 
preneurs with  a  good  idea  but  little  financial  backing  to  play  in  the 
process  here? 
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Secretary  ASPIN.  Clearly,  the  intention  was  the  latter,  that  we 
really,  you  know,  wanted  to  have  it.  But  let  me  look  at  the  particu- 
lars. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Would  you  please? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  will. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  find  this  very  disturbing. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  All  right.  We  will  look  at  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Defense  Technology  Reinvestment  Program 

The  cost-sharing  reqviirements  contained  in  the  Technology  Reinvestment  Pro- 

fram  Information  Package  are  a  synopsis  of  the  cost-sharing  requirements  enacted 
y  Congress  which  govern  the  various  programs.  Offerors  may  provide  cash,  in-kind 
support  (i.e.,  use  of  facilities  or  intellectual  property)  or  any  combination  of  the  two 
as  tneir  contribution  towards  cost-sharing  requirements.  In  addition,  a  small  portion 
of  the  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  has  been  set  aside  to  fund  Small  Business 
Innovative  Research  (SBIR)  projects.  These  ftmds  will  be  awarded  in  accordance 
wilJi  standard  SBIR  guidelines  and  cost-sharing  will  not  be  required. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  I  wonder  if,  in  fact,  somebody  in  the 
DOD's  office  re^ly  had  such  an  opportunity? 

I  will  submit  the  balance  of  my  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  due  to 
your  time  restraints. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Please. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  do  have  a  number  of  questions,  a  few  of 
them  are  parochial  as  usual,  but  I  am  very  interested  in  your  suc- 
cess as  Secretary  and  want  to  work  with  you. 

I  know  your  time  is  constrained,  but  when  it  appears  that  some 
of  these  things  seem  to  get  out  of  hand,  it  is  of  very  deep  concern 
to  us  whether  or  not  the  intent  of  Congress  on  these  conversion 
funds,  et  cetera,  it  is  really  being  followed. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I,  too,  have  a  whole  bushel  full  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  you.  But  before  I  do,  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion. I  have  spent  some  time  with  the  Army  during  the  last  4  or 
5  days,  and  had  some  study  made  on  Operation  Restore  Hope.  I 
find  that  the  Army  has  spent  $450  million  to  cover  its  costs.  They 
need  to  be  reimbursed  for  these  costs. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VERSUS  REPROGRAMMING  REQUEST 

The  comptroller  of  your  Department  has  indicated  that  about 
$300  million  will  be  paid  by  the  United  Nations.  You  and  I  know 
that  we  should  not  be  holding  our  breath  on  that.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions is  supposed  to  pay  that  share,  our  State  Department  will 
have  to  pay  the  United  Nations  first.  The  other  $150  million  is  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  for  by  reprogramming.  We  have  not  received  your 
reprogramming  plan.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  come  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  Army.  So,  the  U.N  doesn't  pay  its  share,  the  Army  will 
have  to  pay  the  full  $450  million. 

Why  did  you  not  come  through  with  a  supplemental? 

Secretary  ASPIN.  I  guess  we  tried  the  supplemental.  This  is  a  de- 
cision that  was  made  in  connection  with  other  folks  working  this 
problem.  But  I  think  the  belief  was  that  the  supplemental  would 
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run  into  much  more  difficulty,  in  terms  of  getting  the  approval  of 
Congress  than  the  reprogramming. 

We  did  have  a  reprogramming  last  year,  which  did  not  go  for- 
ward because  of  other  things.  But,  I  mean,  it  is  a  judgment  call  as 
to  what  the  best  way  is.  And  part  of  that  judgment  is  what  is  likely 
to  be  approved. 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  would  think  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  supported  our  humanitarian  effort  in  Somalia  and  would  be 
willing  to  pick  up  the  tab.  But  now  we  are  telling  the  Army  to  take 
it  off  your  hide,  because  when  the  dust  settles,  the  United  Nations 
is  not  going  to  pick  up  the  tab,  not  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  No  question;  no. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  have  to  cancel  train- 
ing and  defer  maintenance  of  equipment.  That  goes  directly  into 
readiness,  and,  respectfully,  I  think  we  are  making  a  big  mistake 
there. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  thank  you  for  your  appearance  today.  You  have 
been  very  generous  with  your  time.  You  have  been  very  patient 
and  very  candid. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Aspin.  I  enjoyed  to  be  with  you,  as  always,  and  I  look 
forward  to  it  again. 

Senator  Inouye.  Obviously,  the  challenges  you  face  and  your  De- 
partment faces  is  the  greatest  since  World  War  II.  We  have  to 
maintain  our  position  as  a  world  power,  and  to  do  that,  we  have 
to  somehow  maintain  our  military  strength.  You  will  find  this  com- 
mittee cooperating  with  you,  sir. 

Secretary  ASPIN.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

[Clerk's  note. — ^Additional  questions  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tee members,  together  with  the  Department's  responses,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  portion  of  the  hearings.] 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  iNOUYE.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  to- 
morrow, April  21,  9:30  a.m.,  in  S-407,  for  a  top  secret  discussion 
with  Gren.  Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:03  p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  20,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  21.] 
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The  subcommittee  met  at  9:32  a.m.,  in  room  S-407,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Hollings,  Leahy,  Bumpers,  Stevens, 
Cochran,  Specter,  Domenici,  Nickles,  Gramm,  and  Bond. 

Also  present:  Senator  Kerrey, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Global  Overview 

statement  of  gen.  colin  l.  powell,  u.s.  army,  chairman,  joint 
chiefs  of  staff 

opening  statement  of  senator  inouye 

Senator  Inoltye.  This  morning  the  subcommittee  continues  with 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  defense  budget  request  by  hearing 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Colin  Pow- 
ell. As  he  did  last  year,  Greneral  Powell  will  present  a  global  over- 
view of  the  international  security  environment,  and  we  have  also 
asked  him  to  discuss  total  force  issues  and  the  roles  and  missions 
report. 

As  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  remind  everyone  that,  in  order  for 
members  to  benefit  from  closely  held  information  bearing  on  our 
national  security,  this  hearing  is  being  held  at  the  top  secret  level 
of  classification.  So,  any  notes  or  papers  should  be  handled  with 
the  proper  security  procedures. 

The  general's  appearance  today  may  be  his  last  before  the  sub- 
committee since  he  is  scheduled  to  retire  in  September,  and  we  re- 
gret that  very  much,  sir.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  person- 
ally thank  you,  General  Powell,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee and,  for  that  matter,  for  the  Congress  for  your  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  our  Nation  and  for  your  cooperation  and  can- 
dor with  this  subcommittee. 

It  is  no  understatement  to  say  that  General  Powell  appears  be- 
fore us  today  at  a  time  of  unsettling  turbulence  in  the  national  se- 
curity planning  and  defense  budgeting  process.  There  are  more 
questions  than  answers  since  most  major  fiscal  year  1994  defense 
budget  decisions  have  been  postponed  pending  completion  of  the 
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broad  policy  and  program  reassessment  which  Secretary  Aspin  has 
termed  the  bottom-up  review  of  strategy,  forces,  and  programs. 

The  review  is  examining  a  wide  range  of  program  and  poUcy  is- 
sues, including  international  commitments,  force  structure,  tactical 
aircraft,  helicopter  programs,  and  space  programs. 

In  parallel  with  the  bottom-up  review,  General  Powell  has  di- 
rected the  joint  Chiefs  to  work  with  the  services  and  the  unified 
and  specified  commanders  in  chief  to  reexamine  the  U.S.  national 
military  strategy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  reviews  have  not  been  completed,  the 
decision  already  has  been  made  to  discard  the  base  force  plan 
which  was  strongly  supported  last  year.  Lower  European  force  lev- 
els, a  reduced  number  of  tactical  fighter  wings,  and  fewer  Navy 
battle  force  ships  are  already  contemplated  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget. 

Greneral  Powell  now  says  that  the  accelerated  force  structure  de- 
activations are  manageable  without  damage  to  the  force  and  we 
would  like  to  examine  this  assessment.  Peacetime  readiness  re- 
mains at  or  near  all-time  highs.  However,  senior  military  leaders 
are  beginning  to  warn  that  further  budget  cuts  could  cause  a  re- 
turn to  hollow  forces. 

Others  suggest  that  the  JCS  roles  and  missions  report  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  eliminate  redundancy  and  duplication  among  the 
services. 

In  addition,  elimination  of  the  military  pay  raise  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  a  reduction  of  cost-of-living  adjustments  has  provoked 
anxiety  among  military  personnel.  Despite  force  structure  and 
budget  cutbacks,  our  military  has  engaged  in  high  levels  of  unan- 
ticipated activity  overseas.  Troops  remain  in  Somalia  and  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  are  enforcing  the  northern  and  southern  Iraq  no- 
fly  zones  and  are  beginning  enforcement  of  the  Bosnian  no-fly  zone. 

NATO  reportedly  is  considering  a  ground  peacekeeping  group  in 
Bosnia,  which  raises  important  questions  about  rules  of  engage- 
ment, length  of  United  States  deplo3rment,  and  whether  the  ground 
forces  can  be  effective  in  solving  the  interethnic  wars  of  the  former 
state  of  Yugoslavia. 

These  overseas  operations  highlight  some  of  the  nontraditional 
threats  and  mission  responsibilities  which  America's  Armed  Forces 
are  being  asked  to  address  in  the  new  world  disorder.  How  our  su- 
perb military  men  and  women  can  play  a  useful  role  in  deterring 
or  defeating  these  threats  is  a  source  of  some  debate. 

I  know  that  our  subcommittee  will  have  many  questions  on  these 
and  other  important  issues.  I  have  been  told  that  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  on  his  way,  but  in  the  meantime  may  I  call 
upon  aver  senior  member  of  this  committee.  Senator  Hollings. 

Senator  HOLLINGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  join  my  thanks  and  admiration  for  you,  Greneral  Pow- 
ell. I  see  you  as  a  voice  of  peaceful  calm  over  there  in  the  Pentagon 
and,  as  our  Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  and  all  of  these  tough  as- 
signments, I  appreciate  and  the  committee  appreciates  you  sticking 
to  your  guns.  And  I  am  ready  to  hear  from  you.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Cochran. 
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Senator  COCHEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  opening  statement.  We  wel- 
come the  General  and  look  forward  to  hearing  his  testimony. 
Senator  INOUYE.  Greneral  Powell — oh,  I  am  sorry.  Kit. 
Senator  Bond.  Happy  to  be  here. 

OVERVIEW  PRESENTATION 

Greneral  POWELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement 
for  the  record. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  It  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

General  Powell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  let  me  express  my 
thanks  for  your  kind  words  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  over  the  last  4  years  now.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  graciousness  with  which  I 
have  always  been  received  and  the  very,  very  fine  support  that  I 
personally  have  received  from  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  superb 
support  the  committee  has  provided  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

I  will  miss  these  appearances.  They  have  always  been  fun.  They 
have  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  comity  and  cooperation.  I  really 
have  looked  forward  to  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  thought  I  would  do  for  a  few  minutes  is 
just  muse  with  you  informally  and  then  leave  most  of  the  time  for 
questions  and  answers,  because  that,  of  course,  will  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  issues  that  are  on  your  mind. 

But  as  I  complete  my  fourth  year,  I  have  to  sit  down  every  now 
and  again  and  scratch  myself  and  see  if  all  the  things  that  hap- 
pened really  did  happen,  because  the  world  is  moving  so  fast, 
events  happen  so  rapidly  now  that  something  that  was  a  major 
event  just  a  week  ago  has  already  begun  to  fade  from  our  memo- 
ries. 

But  I  remember  when  I  became  Chairman  3y2-plus  years  ago, 
there  still  was  a  Red  army,  there  still  was  a  Warsaw  Pact,  there 
still  was  an  Evil  Empire.  It  was  all  very  much  intact.  And  even 
though  I  was  coming  from  having  been  National  Security  Adviser 
for  President  Reagan  and  I  could  see  some  things  starting  to 
change  as  Mr.  Grorbachev  set  about  pushing  the  concepts  of 
perestroika  and  glasnost,  it  was  still  a  very,  very  cold  war  that  was 
out  there  that  we  were  engaged  in. 

We  had  2.1  million  active  duty  troops.  We  had  another  1.1  mil- 
lion reservists.  We  had  close  to  1  million  civilians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  had  310,000  troops  in  Europe.  We  were  still 
maintaining  our  obligations  in  the  Pacific  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Then  by  the  end  of  1989,  within  a  few  months  after  I  assumed 
office,  we  began  to  see  some  of  the  changes  that  we  had  hoped  for 
for  many  years.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  had  prayed  for  for 
many  years  started  to  happen.  The  Berlin  wall  fell.  Ultimately  Grer- 
many  was  reunified. 

restructuring 

Before  anyone  could  believe  it  was  actually  happening,  the  War- 
saw Pact  collapsed.  The  Red  army  went  home.  All  those  Eastern 
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European  nations  were  allowed  to  seek  their  own  destiny,  wherever 
that  destiny  might  take  them,  and  Russia  emerged  as  a  federation 
separate  from  the  old  Soviet  Union,  which  on  Christmas  Day  1991 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  revolutionary  person  who  brought  all  of  that  about,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  who  we  thought  was  revolutionary,  was  passed  aside  in 
December  1991  as  part  of  the  old  legacy.  Communism  died  as  we 
knew  it  and  Mr.  Yeltsin  came  on  the  world  stage,  and  we  have 
been  working  with  him  ever  since.  And  you  can  see  how  exciting 
that  has  been  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 

We  have  seen  President  Clinton  meeting  with  Mr.  Yeltsin  at 
Vancouver  and  Mr.  Yeltsin  is  facing  a  difficult  time  this  weekend 
in  the  referendum  that  is  going  to  be  held  in  Russia. 

Remarkable  changes,  absolutely  stunning.  My  old  friend  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  who  I  thought  wsis  just  an  early  revolutionary  4  years 
ago,  now  is  making  paid  speeches  around  Virginia  in  commemora- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson's  250th  birthday.  Last  week  he  opened  an 
institute  for  peace  and  child  care  research  at  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco,  which  used  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  U.S. 
Amy.  We  are  in  the  process  of  closing  the  base  and  one  of  the  first 
new  occupants  is  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just  so  much  one  infantryman  should 
have  to  absorb  in  one  4-year  period,  and  I  am  absorbing  it  all.  But 
your  Armed  Forces  and  the  leadership  of  the  Armed  Forces  I  think 
have  responded  rather  well  to  this  period  of  absolutely  revolution- 
ary change. 

We  are  going  from  2.1  million  troops  that  we  had  less  than  4 
years  ago  down  to  about  1.6  million,  and  President  Clinton  has  al- 
ready given  us  direction  to  go  down  another  200,000,  to  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1.4  million.  The  310,000  troops  that  were 
in  Europe  when  I  came  in  are  now  down  to  170,000  and  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration,  fiscal  year  1994,  they  will  be 
down  to  130,000. 

That  is  more  than  a  50-percent  reduction  in  just  a  few  years.  We 
are  discharging  youngsters  out  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  the  rate  of 
100,000,  125,000,  150,000  troops  a  year.  500,000  active  duty  troops 
are  coming  out.  More  are  yet  to  come  out. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  reservists  are  being  asked  to  leave  the 
service,  and  I  think  we  can  make  further  reductions  there.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  eliminating  one-quarter  of  a  million  civilian  employees. 
WTiat  we  have  done  in  the  Department  of  Defense  is  essentially 
gotten  rid  of  all  the  cold  war  assumptions  which  were  founded  on 
the  proposition  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  World  War  III  and  this 
World  War  III  would  take  place  around  the  world — in  the  Pacific, 
in  Europe,  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Wherever  the  Evil  Empire  reached  out,  we  were  going  to  have  to 
fight  it  when  this  war  came.  We  also  assumed  it  had  the  potential 
to  be  a  nuclear  war,  a  war  fought  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  perhaps,  Grod  forbid,  even  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

So,  all  parts  of  the  force  were  maximised  to  deal  with  this  world 
war.  We  had  a  large  active  force.  We  had  a  triad  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  the  strategic  level.  We  had  nuclear  weapons  at  the  tactical 
level  in  each  of  our  services  in  order  to  deal  with  this  potential 
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threat.  We  maintained  a  very  large  Reserve  component  force  as 
part  of  our  total  force  policy. 

It  was  kept  very  large  because  of  the  potential  for  reinforcements 
needed  to  fight  World  War  III.  We  had  a  very  large  base  structure 
left  over  from  the  combination  of  the  Indian  Wars,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  strategic  homeporting,  but  all  kept  intact  in  antici- 
pation of  fighting,  mobilizing  and  fighting  for  a  World  War  III. 

We  had  a  very  large  and  robust  defense  industry.  We  were  for- 
ever chasing  the  Soviet  Union's  next  generation  of  fighter  or  tank 
or  ship.  We  had  a  very  large  Navy  to  guard  against  Admiral 
Gorshkov's  navy  on  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lanes  and  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

We  kept  a  base  structure  overseas  to  deal  with  our  needs  in  a 
World  War  III  scenario. 

Today  World  War  III  is  gone.  Those  assumptions  are  gone,  and 
in  order  to  bring  our  force  down  in  a  sensible  way  we  have  to  re- 
structure the  entire  force  in  a  sensible  way.  It  means  bringing 
down  the  active  force  gradually,  but  never  losing  the  quality,  never 
losing  the  ability  of  that  force  to  go  fight  somebody. 

It  means  bringing  down  the  Reserve  component  in  a  sensible  way 
to  match  it  to  our  domestic  needs  and  the  new  strategic  environ- 
ment. We  need  to  bring  down  our  base  structure.  We  did  not  do 
well  enough  in  the  first  few  years  of  this  drawdown  in  bringing 
down  our  base  structure. 

Frankly,  in  the  Pentagon  we  had  a  lot  of  people  who  said,  it  was 
too  hard  and  we  may  have  to  build  up  again  because  we  don't  trust 
these  Soviets.  But  the  Soviets  are  gone.  The  likelihood  of  our  need- 
ing this  base  structure  is  also  gone,  and  if  it  is  not  completely  gone 
it  is  increasingly  unafibrdable.  So  we  have  got  to  bring  down  our 
base  structure. 

Defense  industries  are  hurt  and  we  all  have  seen  that.  We  saw 
what  happened  in  southern  California,  parts  of  Texas,  parts  of  New 
England,  parts  of  the  southeast  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  industrial  Midwest.  And  we  have  got  to  cut  more  out  of  de- 
fense industries. 

As  I  tell  many  of  my  industry  friends:  You  are  sitting  there 
watching  us  restructure  while  you  need  to  be  restructuring  your- 
selves. Some  companies  have  already  moved  out  smartly.  General 
Dynamics  and  others,  like  Martin  Marietta,  all  are  seeking  strate- 
gies to  restructure  themselves  in  this  new  strategic  environment. 

So  we  are  casting  off"  the  old  World  War  III  assumptions,  the 
sooner  the  better.  But  as  we  cast  them  off,  we  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  what  replaces  those  cold  war  assumptions.  What  we  decided  is 
that  the  Nation  would  be  well  served  if  we  continued  to  provide  for- 
ward presence  in  the  dangerous  theaters  of  the  world.  Europe  is 
still  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  place.  The  Pacific  still  relies  on  our 
presence. 

We  have  also  found  new  places  where  our  presence  is  needed  in 
Southwest  Asia  in  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Storm.  It  is  not  just  be- 
cause Saddam  Hussein  is  there;  it  is  because  our  friends  in  the  re- 
gion trust  us  and  now  are  allowing  us  to  do  things  they  would  not 
have  allowed  us  to  do  several  years  ago. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  keep  that  kind  of  forward  presence  there 
because  it  is  still  a  very  unstable  part  of  the  world.  We  still  have 
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concerns  in  places  like  Iran  and  Syria  and  in  Iraq,  with  or  without 
Saddam  Hussein.  So  forward  presence  remains  one  of  our  strategic 
imperatives. 

Another  imperative  is  the  ability  to  surge  quickly  to  a  point  of 
crisis  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  regional  point  of  crisis,  such 
as  in  Southwest  Asia,  such  as  in  the  Pacific,  perhaps  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  but  to  be  able  to  take  forces  and  move  them  quickly 
to  a  (fistant  spot,  contain  a  situation,  defeat  an  enemy,  and  then 
reposition  to  do  it  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Well,  how  many  times  should  we  be  able  to  do  that,  we  were 
asked.  And  our  judgment  was  at  least  two  times  almost  simulta- 
neously. What  do  you  mean  by  that?  It  means  if  we  are  dealing 
with  a  major  regional  crisis  in  Southwest  Asia  we  should  not  be  so 
naked  in  capability  that  somebody  in  northeast  Asia,  for  example 
one  of  the  two  Korean  leaders  in  the  North,  the  younger  and  the 
older,  might  say:  Well  look,  the  Americans  are  so  tied  up  they  can- 
not respond  to  a  crisis  here,  or  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

So  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  prudent  that  our  force  structure  should 
be  able  to  deal  with  one  crisis  and  have  enough  strength  and  power 
and  strategic  lift  left  over  so  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for 
any  potential  aggressor  to  challenge  us  and  see  if  we  could  handle 
two  at  once,  because  it  would  be  obvious  to  them.  If  there  is  some 
lunatic  out  there  who  wants  to  challenge  us,  we  can  handle  it. 

The  major  pacing  item  would  be  our  lift  capacitv  to  move  the 
forces.  But  you  have  to  have  two  sets  of  forces  and,  even  beyond 
those  two  crises,  make  sure  you  always  have  a  little  bit  extra,  a 
little  bit  of  surge  capability,  a  little  bit  of  extra  capacity. 

This  led  to  great  debates  over  the  last  couple  of  years  on  the  dif- 
ference between  threat-based  analysis  and  capabilities-based  analy- 
sis, and  my  new  boss.  Secretary  Aspin,  and  I  had  some  wonderful 
conversations  and  we  continue  to  have  wonderful  conversations  and 
debates  about  this. 

He  wins  most  of  them  now,  though.  It  was  more  fun  when  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  But  frankly,  we  have  rounded 
our  differences. 

There  are  threats  we  can  see,  but  we  also  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  capabilities  for  the  threats  we  cannot  see.  Many  of  the 
places  we  have  become  engaged  in  over  the  last  year,  not  a  soul 
identified  to  me  as  a  place  I  would  be  engaged  in  at  the  hearings 
last  year.  Nobody  said  anything  to  me  about  24,000  or  25,000  peo- 
ple in  Somalia.  Now  we  are  under  10,000  and  we  are  going  to  get 
lower,  but  we  will  probably  have  4,000  or  5,000  people  in  Somalia 
for  the  next  year  or  so. 

We  did  not  know  about  a  no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia.  We  were  not 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of  sending  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  if  we  ever  got  a  Vance-Owens  peace  agreement  that  required 
NATO  monitoring. 

So  it  is  still  a  very  uncertain,  unstable  world  out  there,  and  as 
Secretary  Aspin  and  I  have  looked  at  it  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  to  focus  on  threats,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
at  the  expense  of  keeping  some  robustness,  some  capability  in  the 
force,  so  we  can  handle  the  unknown  and  the  uncertain. 

We  also  have  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  ability  to  reconsti- 
tute in  the  event  the  world  does  not  turn  out  to  be  the  place  we 
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are  hoping  it  will  turn  out  to  be.  We  also  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  some  defense  industrial  base.  We  cannot  let  it  all  dry  up. 
We  cannot  let  it  all  be  converted  out  of  defense. 

We  have  to  make  proper  investment  choices  with  respect  to  the 
defense  industrial  base.  So  what  we  are  doing  now  is  working  very 
carefully  with  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Aspin  in  the  bot- 
tom-up review  to  see  how  we  make  all  of  this  fit. 

I  am  confident  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  confident  that  the  first 
increment  of  President  Clinton's  program,  the  1994  piece  in  and  of 
itself,  is  modest  enough  that  it  can  be  handled  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  without  much  risk  to  the  force. 

The  $10  or  $11  billion  is,  frankly,  not  terribly  out  of  tolerance 
with  what  I  expected  we  would  have  to  do  if  President  Bush  and 
Mr.  Cheney  had  stayed  in  office.  The  numbers  we  are  going  down 
to  in  terms  of  ships  and  divisions  and  wings  are  essentially  base 
force  numbers  that  have  been  accelerated  into  1994.  So  there  has 
been  some  acceleration,  but  not  a  fundamental  walking  away  from 
the  base  force. 

BASE  FORCE 

I  would  say  about  the  base  force  that  it  was  a  concept  that 
served  its  time  well.  It  gave  us  something  over  the  last  3  years  to 
fight  for  and  something  to  serve  as  a  peg  point  to  go  down  to  in 
a  gradual,  sensible,  prudent  way. 

But  it  was  a  concept  that  belonged  to  President  Bush  and  to  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  to  General  Powell,  and  now  we  have  President 
Clinton,  Secretary  Aspin,  and  General  Powell.  I  am  working  closely 
with  my  new  leaders  to  come  up  with  a  new  level  that  we  can 
present  to  the  Congress,  present  to  the  American  people,  as  a  rea- 
sonable, prudent  level. 

So  the  base  force  concept  is  very  much  intact,  even  though  the 
name  has  disappeared.  As  Secretary  Aspin  characterized  it  before 
one  of  your  sister  committees,  whatever  we  come  up  with  in  the 
bottom-up  review  will  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  base  force.  That 
makes  me  feel  comfortable,  makes  me  feel  good. 

Essentially,  we  are  passing  the  baton  on  to  a  new  administra- 
tion. That  is  as  it  should  be.  A  new  administration  with  new  ideas, 
with  a  new  spirit,  with  a  new  mandate  from  the  American  people, 
with  a  mandate  for  change. 

So  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  pleased  to  be  working  with  the  new  team. 
A  lot  of  the  reports  you  are  hearing  about  fights  and  food  fights 
that  allegedly  are  taking  place  between  our  new  political,  civilian 
leaders  and  the  senior  unifomed  leadership  is  much,  much  inflated. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Aspin  have  been  most  gracious 
and  open  with  their  time  and  with  their  attention  to  listen  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Chiefs,  and  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  my  con- 
versations with  President  Clinton.  I  must  say,  however,  that,  al- 
though we  have  a  good  insight  into  1994  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  am  comfortable  with  1994,  the  bottom-up  review  is  going  to  have 
some  real  challenges,  because  numbers  are  already  out  there,  num- 
bers of  dollars  to  be  cut  and  numbers  of  troops  to  be  cut,  and  as 
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we  go  through  the  bottom-up  review  I  think  the  Secretary  and  I 
will  discover  that  there  are  more  entries  on  our  dance  card  this 
year  than  there  were  last  year  and  than  there  were  during  the 
campaign  last  fall. 

So  some  adjustments  may  be  required.  I  have  also  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  President  my  concern  about  the  quality 
of  the  force.  Above  all,  we  have  got  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  force 
up.  And  that  is  more  than  just  good  people.  It  is  good  people,  good 
training,  good  maintenance,  good  readiness,  good  child  care  cen- 
ters, good  gymnasiums,  good  pay,  good  retirement  benefits,  and 
good  health  care  benefits. 

We  cannot  pull  them  apart  and  you  cannot  fool  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor,  airman,  or  marine.  He  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  his  Grovemment.  He  knows  whether  or  not  the 
contract  that  he  signed  with  his  Government  is  being  faithfully  im- 
plemented by  his  Government. 

And  the  day  those  youngsters  start  to  say,  "No,  I  do  not  see  it 
any  more,"  then  we  have  a  real  problem  and  we  are  heading  back 
into  very,  very  dangerous  waters.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case 
in  1994.  But  if  we  do  not  do  the  bottom-up  review  correctly  and 
honestly  and  balance  it  all,  that  could  be  a  concern  we  will  all  be 
facing  in  1995,  1996,  and  1997. 

Secretary  Aspin  is  very  sensitive  to  this.  I  know  the  President  is 
very  sensitive  to  it  as  well.  Secretary  Aspin  has  said  if  it  does  not 
fit  then  we  may  have  to  go  back  and  take  another  look  at  the  num- 
bers we  were  originally  given  as  our  marks  for  1995,  1996,  1997, 
and  1998. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  committee  that  we  have  to  do  this  in  a 
balanced  way.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  you  cannot  keep 
getting  the  money  just  by  looking  at  active  force  reductions  and 
trjring  to  preserve  bases  or  particular  parts  of  the  industrial  infra- 
structure or  protecting  a  Reserve  component  strength  that  we  do 
not  need. 

TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY  STATEMENT 

I  am  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  total  force  policy.  I 
visit  Reserve  units.  I  know  Reserve  units.  I  commanded  all  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  I  worked  with  the  entire  National  Guard 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  when  I  was  the  Commander  of 
USFORSCOM.  So  I  know  these  great,  proud  units,  and  I  wish  we 
could  keep  every  single  one  of  them.  I  wish  we  could  keep  every 
armory. 

I  am  troubled  with  tinkering  with  this  community-based  force 
that  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  the  current  size  and  structure  of  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents were  for  a  cold  war  set  of  assumptions  and  scenarios.  They 
have  to  be  brought  down  gradually  in  time,  patiently,  so  we  do  not 
do  any  terrible  damage  to  the  total  force  concept. 

If  we  protect  them,  if  we  protect  bases,  if  we  protect  that,  and 
the  only  thing  we  do  is  take  away  active  force  structure  to  make 
the  dollar  figures  that  are  needed,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very, 
very  big  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
And  I  would,  if  I  was  still  here,  strongly  argue  against  it,  because 
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it  is  that  active  force  structure  that  is  being  stressed  increasingly 
to  satisfy  all  the  commitments  around  the  world. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  perhaps  under  the  greatest  OPTEMPO 
stress  right  now.  They  are  being  asked  to  do  things  time  and  again. 
At  the  same  time,  their  strength  is  coming  down. 

The  Air  Force,  as  you  noted,  is  imposing  no-fly  zones  that  seem 
to  come  up  with  great  regularity  now.  The  Army  is  going  through 
a  great  deal  of  trauma  as  it  brings  its  forces  back  from  Europe  and 
at  the  same  time  meets  commitments  around  the  world. 

The  Navy,  while  it  is  coming  down  100  ships  already  and  is 
going  to  bring  out  a  lot  more  surface  ships,  is  trjdng  to  protect  its 
carrier  structure,  which  I  think  is  quite  sensible.  And  as  we  are  ex- 
perimenting with  how  to  use  those  carriers  in  more  creative  ways, 
it  is  being  asked  to  do  more:  Keep  carriers  on  station  in  the  Adri- 
atic, keep  carriers  on  station  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  let  us  not  forget 
our  Pacific  commitments. 

Those  sailors  are  starting  to  be  stressed.  I  find  myself  spending 
a  lot  of  time  dealing  with  OPTEMPO,  PERSTEMPO,  and  readiness 
issues  to  make  sure  we  do  not  start  asking  our  volunteers  to  do 
more  than  their  fair  share  or  more  than  we  can  expect  them  to  do, 
before  it  starts  to  affect  their  quality  of  life  and  family  life,  so  that 
they  do  not  reenlist  and  they  do  not  encourage  youngsters  out 
there  in  the  community  to  enlist  in  the  first  place. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the  force  is  in  great 
shape.  Morale  is  high.  The  kids  are  as  wonderful  as  they  ever  were. 
I  am  enormously  proud  to  visit  them  around  the  world.  I  saw  them 
in  Somalia  most  recently.  I  know  you  visited  Fort  Bragg  recently. 

I  think  any  member  of  the  subcommittee  who  goes  out  sees  the 
same  thing.  But  there  are  some  little  fractures  out  there: 
OPTEMPO  high,  O&M  funding  being  cut  at  a  rate  that  I  am  not 
terribly  happy  with  right  now. 

A  number  of  the  social  issues  that  we  are  being  asked  to  deal 
with  are  having  an  impact  on  the  force,  but  we  are  working  our 
way  through  that.  The  pay  problems  and  constraints  that  have 
been  imposed  on  the  troops  out  there  in  terms  of  COLA,  in  terms 
of  a  pay  raise,  in  terms  of  future  annuities,  as  they  see  it;  concerns 
that  they  have  about  health  care  now  and  in  the  future — all  of 
those  things  start  to  come  together,  and  they  cannot  be  rationalized 
away  at  troop  level. 

The  troops  understand  these  things  far  better  than  we  may  think 
they  do.  Ajid  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do  not  deal  with  that  as 
part  of  the  total  bottom-up  review,  we  will  be  facing  some  serious 
problems  after  1994  and  we  will  start  seeing  the  evidence  of  that 
during  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stop  at  this  point  because  I  think  it  would 
be  much  more  useful  to  respond  to  your  specific  questions. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  General  Colin  L.  Powell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  defense, 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  our  military  posture  and  the 
fiscal  year  1994  defense  budget. 

Because  rapidly  unfolding  cvurent  events  demand  most  of  our  attention,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  what  the  world  looked  like  just  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  before  the  end 
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of  the  Cold  War,  when  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Berlin 
Wall  still  stood.  The  Warsaw  Pact  remained  intact — ^with  some  17  divisions  poised 
along  the  border  of  a  then-divided  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  still  existed  and  was 
our  principal  potential  adversary. 

Since  then,  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  enormous  changes — 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  spread  of 
democracy  in  Eastern  Evut)pe,  South  America  and  other  regions — ^have  fundamen- 
tally transformed  the  international  security  environment.  Nor  is  the  world  standing 
still;  it  continues  to  change.  Just  as  we  have  been  adapting  to  the  new  security  envi- 
ronment of  the  past  several  years,  we  must  continue  to  adjust  to  unfolding  events 
and  changing  circumstances. 

This  impending  transformation  of  the  international  security  environment  first  be- 
came apparent  in  the  late  1980's  as  Mikhail  Gorbachev  came  to  grips  with  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  problems  affecting  the  crumbling  Soviet  empire.  As  President  Rea- 
gan's national  security  advisor,  I  came  away  from  several  svunmit  meetings  with 
Gorbachev  convinced  that  he  was  determined  to  alter  fvmdamentally  the  Soviet 
state.  When  I  became  Chairman  in  late  1989,  it  was  clear  how  dramatically  these 
changes  would  affect  our  strategic  planning  and  force  structure  and  that  we  needed 
to  get  busy  planning  for  that  eventuality. 

So,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Staff,  we  began  reexamining 
the  strategic  context  in  which  we  plan  the  structure  of  our  armed  forces.  One  of  our 
principal  assumptions  was  that  tne  threat  of  a  global  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  gone;  that  while  we  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  evolution  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  global  threat  to  our  vital  interests  it  once  represented  had  disappeared. 
We  also  perceived  that  future  contingencies  in  which  American  military  force  might 
be  reqviired  would  likely  occvu*  in  regions  of  instability  or  where  our  vital  interests 
were  at  stake — an  assumption  borne  out  by  Iraq's  subsequent  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

One  result  of  our  reexamination  was  a  major  revision  of  our  military  strategy  and 
the  underlying  assumptions  upon  which  it  was  based.  In  the  National  Military 
Strategy,  published  in  January  1992,  we  articulated  this  shift  from  a  global,  Soviet- 
orientea  strategy  to  a  regional  strategy,  one  in  which  our  attention  and  our  strategic 
and  force  planning  was  focused  on  re^onal  contingencies  and  threats. 

We  also  began  restructuring  our  nulitary  forces  to  meet  the  enduring  demands  of 
our  strategy  and  national  interests  while  adjusting  to  the  elimination  of  the  global 
threat  fi"om  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  emerging  fiscal  constraints.  We  developed 
a  plan  for  a  future  force  that  would  preserve  needed  capabilities  while  shedding 
Cold  War  force  structure  no  longer  required. 

But  the  process  did  not  end  tiiere.  We  have  continued  to  fashion  our  strategy  and 
forces  to  address  the  challenges  and  dangers  of  this  new  era.  We  are  also  continuing 
to  divest  ourselves  of  Cold  War  thinking,  of  Cold  War  assumptions,  and  of  Cold  War 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  is  now  tiie  world's  sole  remaining  superpower.  With  that  status  come  certain 
global  responsibilities  and  the  need  to  take  a  leading  role  in  helping  to  forge  the 
new  international  security  environment  that  will  replace  the  East-West  confronta- 
tion. Despite  the  many  problems  we  face  at  home,  we  cannot  walk  away  from  our 
global  responsibilities,  for  global  and  domestic  tranquillity  are  inextricably  linked. 
Maintaining  strong,  capable  and  flexible  armed  forces  is  essential  to  protecting  our 
interests  and  fulfilling  those  responsibilities. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have,  indeed,  been  witnessing  fundamental  changes,  the 
world  is  still  a  veiy  dangerous  place,  and  there  are  both  existing  and  emerging  dan- 
gers towards  which  we  must  remain  vigilant.  As  Secretary  Aspin  likes  to  say,  "the 
new  world  order  is  long  on  the  new  world  and  short  on  the  order." 

We  are  not  the  world's  policeman.  But,  when  there's  a  problem,  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world  always  seem  to  dial  911  and  expect  the  United  States  to 
answer.  Other  countries,  our  long-term  friends  and  even  our  former  adversaries,  re- 
spect our  power  and  trust  us  in  its  use.  I  concur  fiilly  with  Secretary  Aspin's  iudg- 
ment  that  it  is  not  a  power  we  can  neglect,  squander,  or  take  lightly.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  for  us  to  abandon  our  position  of  leadership  and  that  trust. 

Over  the  last  three  and  one  half  years,  the  U.S.  military  has  been  involved  in  doz- 
ens of  operations  of  all  types  throughout  the  world.  Each  was  undertaken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  often  in  different  regions,  and  with  varied 
objectives.  Some  of  these  operations  we  undertook  unilaterally  and  others  as  part 
of  a  multinational  coalition.  But  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common:  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  they  demonstrated  the  quality  and  the  versatility  of  our  magnificent 
armed  forces.  •     i     • 

The  reason  we  could  respond  to  each  contingency  or  crisis  so  effectively  is  that 
we  have  a  broad  range  of  capabilities.  In  each  we  also  emphasized  fighting  as  a 
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team.  In  this  sense,  we've  brought  a  new  spirit  of  jointness  to  the  armed  forces. 
We've  broken  old  patterns  of  Service  parochialism  because  we  know  that  joint  fight- 
ing is  team  fighting.  Today,  we  continue  to  restructure  our  armed  forces  to  preserve 
these  needed  capabilities,  this  spirit  of  jointness,  while  preparing  for  potential  fu- 
ture crises  and  threats. 

This  restructuring  has  taken  many  forms,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  quite  dra- 
matic. Our  nuclear  stockpile  is  going  down  decisively — ^from  some  21,000  warheads 
to  about  5,100 — and  we  may  go  further.  Because  there  is  no  Red  Army  threatening 
Europe,  we  are  cutting  our  forces  there  fi-om  314,000  in  1990  to  160,000  by  the  end 
of  this  year  and  100,000  by  1996.  Since  we  no  longer  need  to  clear  the  seas  of  the 
Soviet  Navy,  the  600-ship  Navy  is  becoming  a  less  than  400-ship  Navy  with  a  focus 
on  power  projection.  Because  eiircraft  by  the  thousands  are  coming  out  of  the  inven- 
tory of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  sit  in  huge  "graveyards"  east  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, we  don't  need  the  same  number  of  fighters  and  interceptors  to  counter  them. 
And  because  we  no  longer  plan  to  fight  a  global  war,  we  don't  need  the  massive  in- 
frastructure we  had  built  to  wage  that  war. 

But,  even  as  we  downsize  the  force,  there  is  a  broad  national  consensus  that  re- 
structuring the  Armed  Forces  should  not  mean  breaking  them,  or  demobilizing 
them.  We  must  maintain  this  national  treasure  that  was  so  difficult  to  build  and 
be  careful  to  preserve  the  capabilities  that  will  be  needed  to  respond  to  future  chal- 
lenges and  fulfill  our  global  responsibilities. 

A  NEW  NATIONAL  SECURITY  TEAM 

Since  January  20th,  a  new  national  security  team  has  taken  shape,  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  President  Clinton.  This  new  team  is  guided  by  a  fvm- 
damental  objective:  to  ensure  that  America  retains  a  superb  military  force — the  best 
in  the  world.  The  President  reiterated  this  commitment  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  when  he  spoke  of  the  need  to  "make  sure  that  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  under  the  American  flag  will  remain  the  best  trained,  best  prepared,  the  best 
equipped  fighting  force  in  the  world." 

President  Clinton  understands  that  the  young  men  and  women  we  have  serving 
today  constitute  an  exquisite  force  and  he  wants  to  protect  the  quality  of  this  force. 
He  knows  we  must  take  good  care  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  volunteer  to 
•defend  our  nation's  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President  has  said  that  we  can  make  fiirther  re- 
ductions in  the  Defense  budget.  He  wants  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  these 
additional  cuts  in  a  prudent  and  a  responsible  way  so  that  we  can  contribute  to  en- 
suring America's  economic  viability  while  preserving  its  military  strength. 

Our  job  is  to  help  President  Clinton  fulfill  his  commitment.  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment, this  new  civilian-military  team  is  working  together  to  mold  the  strategy 
and  force  structure  to  best  respond  to  new  threats  and  challenges  while  retaining 
those  capabilities  that  make  our  forces  the  best  in  the  world. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Aspin  have  given  us  clear  guidance  on  the  kinds 
of  emerging  dangers  that  we  must  prepare  for,  the  capabilities  we  must  protect,  and 
specific  ways  we  can  prudently  ana  responsibly  draw  down  the  force  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  burden  on  the  national  treasury. 

First,  Secretary  Aspin  has  asked  us  to  consider  and  address  several  emerging 
dangers  that  could  threaten  our  security  in  the  future.  They  include: 

— The  spread  of  nuclear  and  biological  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  to  un- 
stable countries  or  regions. 

— The  rise  of  regional,  ethnic  and  religious  conflicts. 

— The  possibility  that,  given  its  tremendous  economic  and  political  problems, 
progress  towards  democracy  in  Russia  and  the  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  could  be  halted  or  reversed. 

— The  threat  that,  if  we  do  not  maintain  a  strong  and  vibrant  economy,  the  loss 
of  economic  well-being  will  fiindtimentally  harm  our  national  security,  as  well. 

Secretary  Aspin  has  also  directed  a  'Taottom-up"  review  of  defense  strategy,  forces 
and  programs  to  be  completed  by  this  summer.  As  part  of  that  broad  department- 
wide  review,  I  have  directed  the  Joint  Staff,  in  conjunction  with  the  Services  and 
the  CINCs,  to  reexamine  our  military  strategy  to  ensure  that  it  aligns  properly  with 
the  Secretary's  guidance,  the  bottom-up  review,  and  the  enduring  tenets  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  policy. 

This  strategic  review  is  part  of  a  necessary  process  of  continual  reassessment  and 
realignment  mandated  by  the  constantly  changing  circumstances  and  events  of  our 
time.  When  completed,  I  beUeve  our  review  will  provide  the  basis  for  modifying  the 
current  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  underlying  force  structure. 
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Finally,  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Aspin's  commitment  to  retaining  the 

auality  and  ability  of  our  forces  is  clear.  While  making  adjustments,  we  must  avoid 
isruption  to  the  integrity  of  the  force  and  minimize  involuntary  separations.  We 
must  retain  a  robust  and  ready  capability  to  perform  regional  nulitaiy  operations. 
We  must  continue  to  recruit,  train  and  retain  high  quality  people,  and  we  must 
maintain  the  high  readiness  of  our  crisis  response  forces. 

U.S.  MILITARY  CONTINUES  TO  GET  SMALLER  AND  SPEND  LESS 

In  1991,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  War,  I  told  the  Congress  that  I  was  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  our  history  to  supervise  the  deplojonent 
of  half  a  million  American  troops  to  a  war  zone  while  the  nation  was  implementing 
a  sweeping  reduction  in  its  Department  of  Defense. 

Eventually,  we  put  over  540,000  men  and  women  into  Saudi  Arabia  for  operation 
DESERT  STORM.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  planning  to  cut  over  one  million  men 
and  women,  soldiers  and  civilians,  from  the  Pentagon's  rolls.  Notwithstanding 
DESERT  STORM,  we  knew  that  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  could  make  significant  reductions  in  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
fiscal  year  1994  defense  budget  continues  in  a  coherent  way  the  reductions  we  have 
been  making  over  the  past  t&ee  years. 

With  this  year's  budget  submission,  we  will  enter  our  ninth  straight  year  of  a  real 
decline  in  the  defense  oudget  after  the  buildup  of  the  early  1980s.  By  1997,  under 
the  current  FYDP,  the  re^  decline  in  the  defense  budget  since  1985  will  be  over 
40  percent.  Just  since  submission  of  the  defense  budget  in  Februanr  1991,  the  esti- 
mate for  defense  spending  for  1993-97  has  declined  some  $180  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  have  $180  billion  less  to  invest  in  our  armed  forces  over  the  next  five 
years  than  we  then  estimated  would  be  allocated  to  defense.  The  current  request 
of  $250.7  billion  (budget  authority)  is  almost  $30  billion  less  than  what  we  had 
planned  for  in  fiscal  year  1994  only  two  years  ago. 

Prior  to  this  years  budget  submission,  we  were  already  cutting  the  force  by 
roughly  25  percent.  We  were  in  the  process  of  eliminating  560,000  active  duty  troops 
and  some  260,000  Reservists.  We  had  cut  over  120  major  programs  and  were  closing 
or  consolidating  over  800  bases  and  installations  worldwiae. 

Over  the  past  several  months;  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  been  working  with  Secretary 
Aspin  to  identify  further  reductions  while  retaining  the  President's  commitment  to 
a  quality  force,  our  overseas  commitments,  proper  investment  in  advanced  tech- 
nologies, and  other  defense  priorities. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  we  are  accelerating  the  elimination  of  two 
active  Army  divisions  and  removing  from  the  active  force  structure  38  additional 
Navy  ships  and  two  Air  Force  fighter  wing  equivalents.  In  my  judgment,  these  fur- 
ther reductions  are  manageable  without  damage  to  the  force. 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  fully  understand,  these  cuts  affect  everyone 
in  the  military  on  a  personal  level,  as  well.  Everyday,  proud  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, who  have  served  their  nation  in  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  RESTORE 
HOPE,  JUST  CAUSE,  PROVIDE  PROMISE  and  other  successful  operations,  are 
being  told  that  it's  time  to  go,  that  their  services  are  no  longer  needed. 

All  Servicemen  and  women  recognize  that  they  must  do  their  part  to  help  America 
restore  its  economic  momentum  and  move  to  a  military  force  sized  for  the  new,  post- 
Cold  War  era.  But,  as  their  civilian  and  military  leadership,  we  must  not  break  the 
faith  with  these  dedicated  young  professionals  who  have  worked  so  faithfully  in 
their  country's  service.  I  know  that  the  Congress  will  join  with  President  Clinton, 
Secretary  Aspin  and  me  in  fiilfilling  our  commitment  to  them. 

REPORT  ON  ROLES,  MISSIONS,  AND  FUNCTIONS 

This  past  February,  I  submitted  a  report  on  the  Roles,  Missions,  and  Functions 
of  America's  armed  forces  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  required  by  Titie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  was  the  second  report  submittea  under  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  legislation,  which  requires  such  a  report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  not  less  than  once  every  three  years.  It  represents  the  culmination 
of  months  of  effort  by  the  Joint  Staff  and  me. 

In  this  report,  the  Chairman  is  required  to  report  on  matters  relating  to  the  roles, 
missions,  and  functions  of  the  armed  forces.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  areas 
of  unnecessary  duplication  or  where  efficiencies  and  savings  may  be  gained.  While 
much  of  the  analysis  that  went  into  the  report's  conclusions  and  recommendations 
was  done  in  1992  during  Secretary  Cheney's  tenure,  it  was  finally  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary and  submitted  to  Secretary  Aspin. 

The  report  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation  as  an  indicator  of  all  of  the  changes 
taking  place  within  the  Armed  Forces.  Changes  are  being  implemented  in  many 
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other  way8  and  other  areas,  especially  within  the  programming  and  budgeting  proc- 
ess. Nor  should  the  report  be  seen  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  simply  a  snapshot  of 
a  continuous  process  of  self-evaluation  that  occurs  every  day. 

Some  have  criticized  the  report  as  not  having  gone  mr  enough.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  report  will  stand  on  its  own  merit  and  that  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
it  contains  will,  over  time,  be  seen  as  sensible  and  useftU  steps  to  take.  Tnere  are 
some  ideas  examined  early  on  that  did  not  pan  out  and  were  discarded  because  they 
simply  didn't  fulfill  two  critical  criteria!  that  they  save  money  and  or  improve  the 
force. 

However,  the  report  did  propose  significant  changes  in  several  key  areas  of  roles, 
missions  and  functions.  One  notable  example  is  the  report's  examination  of  possible 
changes  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  including  the  creation  of  a  new  unified  com- 
mand to  facilitate  the  training,  preparation  and  rapid  response  of  CONUS-based 
forces,  and  the  consolidation  of  Space  and  Strategic  Cfommands.  The  report  also  pro- 
poses the  further  exploration  of  other  changes  that  could  achieve  substantial  cost 
savings  and  efficiencies,  such  as  the  consolidation  of  all  depot-level  maintenance 
under  a  new  joint  command. 

Another  criticism  directed  at  the  report  comes  from  those  who  claim  that  America 
has  "Four  Air  Forces,"  implying  that  it  has  three  times  more  than  it  needs  and  that 
the  report  is  flawed  because  it  did  not  eliminate  them. 

In  fact,  America  has  only  one  Air  Force,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  whose  role 
is  prompt  and  sustained  ofiensive  and  defensive  air  operations.  The  other  Services 
have  aviation  arms  essential  to  their  specific  roles  and  fiinctions  but  which  also 
work  jointly  to  project  America's  air  power.  The  airplane  and  helicopter  capabilities 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  are  unique,  complementary,  and 
necessary— a  fact  they  prove  every  day  in  operations  around  the  world.  Together, 
they  constitute  "America's  Air  Power,"  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  any  situation 
where  American  lives  are  at  risk. 

That  it  not  to  say  that  we  still  need  the  same  aviation  structure  that  we  created 
over  the  past  forty  years  to  deal  with  the  Cold  War.  We  do  not.  In  my  report,  I  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  to  sharply  reduce  or  eliminate  missions,  such  as  con- 
tinental air  defense,  where  the  requirement  has  largely  disappeared.  I  also  rec- 
ommended major  changes  in  the  maintenance,  testing  and  training  infrastructure 
that  supports  our  aviation  elements. 

In  March,  Secretary  Aspin  forwarded  the  roles  and  missions  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  several  areas.  Secretary  Aspin  directed  the  appropriate  service  or  defense 
agency  components  to  move  quickly  to  implement  my  recommendations.  In  others, 
where  I  had  felt  further  study  was  needed,  he  assigned  the  appropriate  components 
to  undertake  fast-track  studies  to  explore  alternatives  in  detell.  Finally,  in  certain 
areas  where  I  had  suggested  that  no  immediate  change  was  necessary.  Secretary 
Aspin  accepted  my  recommendation. 

Currently,  OSD  and  the  Joint  Staff  are  working  together  to  implement  the  var- 
ious directives  on  roles,  missions,  and  functions  signed  by  Secretary  Aspin.  This 
joint  effort  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ongoing  bottom-up  review  of  defense  needs  and 
programs  currently  taking  place  department-wide.  Thus,  the  report  I  submitted  last 
February  is  just  one  stage  in  this  continuous  review  process. 

ENHANCING  STRATEGIC  MOBILITY 

Secretary  Aspin  has  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  status  of  certain  defense  pro- 
grams. Let  me  just  add  my  comments  on  two  important  areas  of  our  military  pos- 
ture. 

We  continue  to  implement  much  needed  improvements  in  our  ability  to  project 
forces  by  air  and  sea.  Many  of  these  improvements  were  initially  outlined  in  the  Mo- 
bility Requirements  Study  prepared  by  DOD  for  the  Congress  last  year.  Under  the 
Integrated  Mobility  Plan,  we  are  proceeding  with  a  number  of  initiatives,  including: 
—Procurement  and  overhaul  or  12  previously  constructed  Roll  On/Roll  Off  ships 

to  improve  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF). 
— Procurement  of  additional  RO/RO  ships,  either  through  conversion  or  new  con- 
struction, to  improve  prepositioning  and  surge  sealift  capability. 
— Continued  production  and  flight  testing  of  the  C-17  airlifler  to  augment  our 

aging  air  transport  fleet. 
— ^Additional  forward  prepositioning  afloat  of  equipment  and  material. 
— Infrastructure  improvements  in  CONUS  to  allow  for  more  rapid  movement  of 

troops  and  equipment  fi"om  depots  and  bases  to  transshipment  points. 
Together  these  improvements  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  conduct  the  kinds  of  op- 
erations in  which  we  are  currently  engaged  worldwide.  I  particularly  want  to  stress 
the  need  for  the  C-17.  To  implement  our  strategy  we  must  have  adequate  airlift 
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capability.  The  C-17  fulfills  our  requirement  for  a  new  airlifter  capable  of  carrying 
large  amounts  of  cargo  while  operating  on  short  runways  and  in  austere  environ- 
ments. Without  the  <>-17,  we  wfll  have  insufficient  airUft  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  national  military  strategy. 

SPACE  PROGRAMS 

Secretary  Aspin  has  directed  the  armed  forces  to  maintain  the  technological  supe- 
riority tiiat  contributed  so  effectively  to  victory  in  DESERT  STORM  and  other  re- 
cent military  operations.  A  key  element  of  that  superiority  is  our  capability  to  com- 
mand the  mgh  ground  of  space  for  early  warning,  intelligence,  weather,  surveil- 
lance, navigation  and  command,  control  and  communications.  As  we  reduce  our 
forces,  space  systems  are  also  increasingly  important  as  a  force  multiplier. 

The  MILSTAR  Satellite  Communications  System  continues  to  represent  a  key 
space  program  and  warfighting  component  of  DOD's  military  satellite  communica- 
tions architecture.  It  satisfies  many  of  our  criticfd  command  and  control  require- 
ments and  provides  iam-resistant,  secure,  survivable  communications.  The  first 
MILSTAR  satellite  will  be  launched  later  this  year.  The  total  program  has  been  ad- 
justed to  include  a  fo\ir  satellite  constellation  to  cover  mid-latitude  requirements 
and  a  polar  adjunct  to  cover  high-altitude  requirements.  MILSTAR  continues  to 
enjoy  the  full  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  CINCs. 

To  support  our  space  system  requirements,  we  will  also  need  assured  access  to 
space  through  continued  improvement  in  our  space  launch  capabUities.  Currently, 
within  DOD,  we  are  conducting  a  review  to  determine  our  exact  future  space  lavmch 
system  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

Secretary  Aspin  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  working  together  to  preserve  our 
superb  armed  forces.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  members  of  tms  subcommittee  how 
truly  great  these  men  and  women  are,  because  you  have  seen  our  troops  at  work 
around  the  world — in  Panama,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Somalia,  and  in  the  skies 
over  Bosnia. 

You  have  also  seen  them  help  rebuild  communities  devastated  by  hurricanes  in 
south  Florida  and  Hawaii.  You  know  that  they  still  stand  watch  in  Korea,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  seven  seas.  Their  presence  in  these  and  other 
areas  continues  to  reassure  our  friends  and  give  pause  to  our  potential  foes. 

From  the  commander  in  chief  on  down,  this  new  national  security  team  under- 
stands what  it  must  do  to  maintain  the  essential  capabilities  of  this  force.  President 
Clinton,  Secretary  Aspin  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  combined  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  American  people  are  provided  with  the  very  best  Armed  Forces  in 
the  world.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward  that  goal. 

THREATS 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  vou  very  much,  General. 

There  is  so  much  on  the  platter,  frankly,  I  just  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.  In  your  statement  and  in  the  statement  of  the  new 
Secretary,  you  cite  four  threats:  proliferation  of  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems — we  have  got  supermarkets  all  over  the  place.  Russia 
has  one,  China  has  one,  the  Ukrainians  are  getting  ready  to  open 
up  one,  in  addition  to  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

And  you  speak  of  regional  conflicts,  ethnic,  religious,  and  such. 

Then  some  breakdown  in  the  democracy  movement  in  the  old  So- 
viet Union;  and  a  weakened  economy. 

Are  we  going  to  get  involved  in  all  of  that,  DOD? 

General  Powell.  That  is  really  not  a  question  I  can  answer,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  that  we  have  the  potential  of  being  involved  in 
almost  every  one  of  those.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  the 
new  political  leadership  and  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  to  face  and  deal  with  is  the  challenge  of  what  are  our  national 
interests  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  places? 

Do  we  just  charge  to  the  one  that  is  seen  most  often  on  CNN? 
Or  do  we  have  a  policy  that  can  somehow  take  in  all  these  many, 
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many  crises  around  the  worid  and  give  you  a  formula  to  follow,  so 
you  can  determine  whether  or  not  U.S.  forces  get  involved  or  not? 

I  am  afraid  we  are  into  a  fairly  extended  period  of  "ad-hocracy," 
where  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the 
Congress  will  have  to  examine  each  one  of  these  on  its  individual 
merits.  We  no  longer  have  nice  ideologies  in  conflict.  We  no  longer 
have  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Evil  Empire  behind  each  one  of 
these  regional  crises,  which  very  often  justified  our  intervention  in 
the  past  in  places  like  Angola,  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  El  Sal- 
vador. That  guiding  communist  principle  that  we  could  always  go 
after  is  no  longer  there. 

And  our  own  internal  domestic  problems  and  requirements  will 
constrain  a  President  and  a  Congress  in  responding  to  everything 
that  comes  along.  All  I  know  is  that  in  the  Department  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  leadership  of  the  Armed  Forces  we  have  to 
be  ready  to  respond  to  whichever  one  the  national  leadership,  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  feel  should  be  responded  to.  And  I 
cannot  tell  you  which  ones  they  will  be. 

The  American  public  seems  to  be  quite  ambivalent  as  to  what 
they  are  willing  to  support.  My  own  experience  is  that  if  it  is  some- 
thing that  looks  sensible,  can  be  done  at  some  reasonable  cost,  and 
is  not  an  extended  commitment  and  does  not  involve  significant 
loss  of  American  lives,  it  can  probably  be  sustained  for  awhile. 

DRAWDOWN 

Senator  Inouye.  You  may  be  ambivalent  in  many  areas,  but  not- 
withstanding all  of  the  talk  that  we  hear  from  our  colleagues  on 
cutting  defense  further,  even  the  1994  budget  and  the  anticipated 
budget  requests  of  ongoing  fiscal  years  that  suggest  $90  to  $100 
billion  further,  notwithstanding  all  of  that  no  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  we  should  relinquish  our  status  as  a  world  power  or  a 
superpower. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  concern  ourselves  with  these  regional  threats 
and  if  we  are  to  involve  ourselves  in  humanitarian  activities,  as  we 
do  in  Somalia,  will  the  budget  requests  beyond  1994  make  it  pos- 
sible? Will  the  quality  of  our  forces  be  maintained? 

I  ask  this  because  in  just  1  week  of  traveling  around  the  country, 
meeting  everything  from  a  four-star  to  a  private,  I  am  beginning 
to  get  the  impression  that  the  drawdown  is  beginning  to  have  an 
impact  among  our  personnel. 

I  was  stunned  to  learn  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  3  to  4 
years  we  have  increased  our  category  4's.  There  is  a  sudden  hit 
there.  We  are  having  troubles  in  retention. 

Do  you  think  that,  with  these  additional  cuts  beyond  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  suggested,  drawing  down  our  military  beyond  12  di- 
visions, going  from  fighter  wings  of  30  down  to  20  or  19,  our  car- 
riers down  to  8  or  7,  and  cutting  down  our  forces,  O&M  being  cut 
further,  do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to  fulfil  our  commitments  and 
the  promises  we  have  made? 

General  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Something  will  have  to  give.  The  levels  will  have  to  give  or 
the  commitments  will  have  to  give,  the  means  by  which  we  satisfy 
those  commitments  will  have  to  give. 
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The  only  commitment  I  have  had  to  change  recently  is  to  reduce 
Europe  to  100,000  from  150,000.  That  is  it.  All  other  missions  have 
remained,  all  other  commitments  have  remained.  We  can  handle 
the  European  piece  pretty  easily. 

The  young  men  and  women  that  you  see  as  you  go  around  are 
very  anxious.  There  is  high  anxiety;  there  is  high  uncertainty  out 
there  in  the  force.  As  the  force  structure  comes  down,  obviously  our 
youngsters  have  to  ask  themselves  the  question:  **What  does  this 
mean  to  my  career?" 

When  they  see  their  friends  leaving,  taking  the  bonus  and  going, 
or  perhaps  getting  RIF'd,  they  start  to  make  sensible  individual 
judgments  as  to  whether  they  should  stay  around,  whether  it  is 
still  a  growth  environment.  We  are  seeing  some  softening  in  the 
enlisting.  Cat  4's  have  gone  up  slightly.  The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  has  gone  down  slightly. 

More  disturbing  to  me  is  that  the  propensity  pool,  the  pool  of 
youngsters  16  and  17  who  are  thinking  about  enlisting,  has 
dropped  significantly.  And  it  has  dropped  especially  significantly  in 
minorities — a  40-percent  drop  in  blacks'  propensity  to  enlist  over 
the  last  several  years. 

A  large  part  of  this  is  because  Congress  will  not  let  us  advertise. 
Our  advertising  budget  has  been  severely  hit,  as  if  we  do  not  need 
to  draw  in  youngsters  any  more.  That  is  a  false  economy. 

So  I  have  got  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  the  same 
concerns  as  you  do,  and  I  have  expressed  these  concerns  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  President,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  make  this 
all  balance  and  meet  the  requirements  that  you  have  and  keep  the 
quality  of  force  that  you  have  pledged  yourself  to. 

But  of  course  my  challenge  right  now  is  to  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  try  to  make  it  fit  as  we  look  at  the  bottom-up  review, 
and  if  it  does  not  fit  to  lay  out  clearly  to  the  Secretary  what  the 
risks  are  and  what  we  will  have  to  do  to  make  it  fit,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  risks  that  come  with  that.  And  at  that  point 
it  becomes  a  political  judgment. 

PAY  RAISE  CUTS 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  high  level  of 
knowledge  and  intellect  of  our  men  and  women.  The  questions  they 
asked,  the  statements  they  made  were  very  impressive. 

I  would  say  that  over  one-half  of  them  were  concerned  about 
their  future,  and  some  were  more  pointed.  They  said:  We  under- 
stand that  we  have  got  to  be  concerned  about  the  environment, 
about  pollution  and  such,  drug  interdiction  and  such,  but  why  do 
you  all  take  it  off  our  skin?  R&D  remains  the  same,  procurement 
a  little  cut,  but  we  are  the  only  ones  who  get  the  big  chunk  cut 
out  of  us,  over  $6  billion.  And  yet  we  are  called  to  go  to  Bosnia, 
Somalia,  the  gulf,  maybe  to  Korea,  maybe  to  Iran,  maybe  to  Paki- 
stan, India. 

Why  did  we  take  the  biggest  chunk  out  of  the  pay?  It  stands  out 
like  a  glaring  light  to  them.  We  are  increasing  environmental  con- 
cerns and  pollution  concerns,  which  is  all  fine.  But  why  the  men 
and  women? 

General  Powell.  The  pay  raise  cut  was  as  a  result  of  a  decision 
made  by  the  administration  on  Federal  pay,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
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tinction  between  military  Federal  pay  and  other  Federal  pay.  They 
just  got  it  from  0MB  and  that  was  it. 

Force  structure  is  the  major  cost  item  in  the  budget,  not  only  the 
pay  for  the  people  but  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  force 
structure.  So  we  made  reductions  to  the  procurement  and  R&D  ac- 
counts, the  Reserve  component  account.  We  are  trjdng  to  make  re- 
ductions to  our  base  structure. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  to  get  the  kinds  of  dollars  that  were  need- 
ed for  this  first  increment  it  had  to  go  to  force  structure  and  get- 
ting people  off  the  rolls,  civilian  and  military.  And  when  you  look 
out  into  the  future,  there  are  some  additional  procurement  cuts 
that  can  be  made,  and  clearly  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
with  tactical  aviation,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  There  will 
be  some  money  saved  there. 

But  those  procurement  accounts  are  also  coming  down,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  cannot  totally  strangle  them,  because  there  is  still 
a  need  to  invest  in  our  modernization  for  obsolescence  purposes. 
We  still  need  a  C-17,  for  example,  because  the  other  ones  are  fly- 
ing their  wings  off  right  now. 

And  we  have  got  to  find  the  proper  balance.  But  we  will  not  get 
the  kinds  of  dollars  we  are  looking  at  without  significant  force 
structure  reductions.  And  if  you  do  not  make  those  force  structure 
reductions  and  you  try  to  keep  a  force  structure  higher  than  you 
can  maintain  with  proper  O&M  funding  and  modernization  fund- 
ing, then  you  are  keeping  a  structure  that  is  not  good  enough  to 
go  somewhere  and  fight. 

Our  judgment  is,  bring  the  force  structure  down  to  a  level  that 
you  can  support  it  at  and  the  Nation  understands  the  risk  that  it 
is  taking  when  you  do  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  brought  up  this  question  on  the  pay  because 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  sac- 
rifice that  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  make.  Now,  civil  servants, 
yes,  they  work  hard.  But  these  men  and  women  who,  as  you  know, 
have  to  remain  on  this  crisis  cycle  for  about  a  month  when  they 
have  got  to  be  within  30  minutes  of  their  base,  ready  to  move  out 
in  18  hours,  they  cannot  go  out  on  a  pass,  they  cannot  even  visit 
their  girlfriends,  we  do  not  expect  that  of  our  civil  servants. 

They  have  vacation  time.  These  guys  do  not  have  it.  I  think  there 
is  a  difference,  I  really  do. 

General  Powell.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  One  of  my  secu- 
rity agents  who  takes  care  of  me  when  I  am  traveling  various 
places,  and  has  always  gone,  traveled  with  me  to  Detroit  the  other 
day,  Monday,  on  a  speaWng  engagement  with  the  Detroit  Economic 
Club.  And  as  we  were  going  down  in  the  elevator  to  catch  the  plane 
back  to  Washington,  one  of  my  aides  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  did  you 
hear  that  Nick,  my  security  agent,  just  got  called  by  the  Army  this 
morning?  He  is  going  to  Somalia  for  6  months." 

When  is  he  leaving?  Friday.  And  Nick  did  not  know  he  was  going 
to  Somalia  for  6  months.  He  was  going  on  4  days'  notice.  And  his 
reaction  was:  I  am  a  soldier;  I  do  what  I  am  told.  So  he  is  gone. 

We  do  not  make  that  same  request  of  most  of  the  people  who 
work  for  the  U.S.  Government,  and  I  have  always  advocated  that 
we  should  look  at  our  troops  a  little  differently,  and  we  generally 
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have.  And  also,  as  an  economic  matter,  the  comparability  index  is 
increasing  and  this  lack  of  pay  raise  just  makes  that  much  wider. 

Then  when  you  also  hit  the  COLA,  COLA  was  a  big  hit  in  the 
pay  raise  in  the  perception  of  the  troops,  because  you  are  talking 
about  their  future  as  well,  the  value  of  their  annuity.  And  I  regret 
that  the  administration  found  that  necessary. 

But  as  part  of  the  Department's  contribution  to  a  solution  of  our 
economic  problem,  the  decision  was  made  to  make  the  pay  freeze 
govemmentwide,  no  exceptions  for  the  military.  And  the  officers 
and  the  noncommissioned  officers  is  not  my  concern.  It  is  the  E- 
1  to  the  E-5  that  I  am  worried  about  in  the  pay  raise. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  I  have  got  a  lot  more  questions. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  know  everyone  else  has  questions,  too,  so  I 
will  try  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  REDUCTION 

Greneral,  it  is  good  to  see  you.  You  are  as  impressive  as  you  al- 
ways are,  giving  us  a  complete  worldwide  run  through  of  the  prob- 
lems of  your  command.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  following  up  on  what 
Senator  Inouye  has  just  said:  We  see  a  $4  billion  reduction  in  a 
reestimate  of  inflation,  plus  a  $2  billion  reduction  in  a  pay  freeze 
that  I  do  not  think  many  of  us  are  going  to  support. 

Now,  if  they  go  out  you  have  got  to  cut  that  force  structure  even 
further,  do  you  not? 

Greneral  Powell.  You  will  have  to  find  the  money  somewhere; 
yes,  sir,  unless  the  ceiling  is  raised. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  higher 
ceiling. 

Greneral  Powell.  Then  we  will  have  to  find  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  bothers  me,  because  that  inflation  estimate 
is  just  smoke.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people.  They  have  said  there 
is  just  no  way  that  inflation  is  coming  down  in  defense  procure- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  costs  are  going  to  go  up.  You  are  going 
to  face  real  inflation  problems  in  everything  that  you  buy  from 
meals  to  planes.  That  is  what  I  am  told. 

While  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  going  to  stay  flat  in  terms  of 
inflation,  you  are  going  to  face  inflation  because  there  is  so  much 
change  and  uncertainty  out  there  in  terms  of  defense  procurement. 
I  would  really  think  we  ought  to  have  some  way  to  sit  down  and 
talk  to  you  about  how  to  find  that  $4  billion  somewhere  else,  be- 
cause it  is  just  going  to  force  a  severe  reduction,  force  reduction, 
if  we  keep  the  $6  billion  in  there  for  the  inflation  estimate,  which 
was  a  sound  one,  and  keep  the  pay. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Inouye  that  I  just  cannot  see  any  reason  to 
compose — and  I  am  on  the  other  committee  for  civilians.  I  do  not 
object  to  it,  but  I  think  we  will  keep  the  freeze  for  civilians.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  keep  the  freeze  for  the  military.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fair at  the  present  time. 

That  leads  me  to  the  force  structure.  General.  We  have  brought 
it  down  to  100,000,  as  you  say,  in  Europe.  But  I  was  told  that  there 
was  a  basic  recommendation  coming  out  that  would  take  that  down 
to  72,000,  that  in  view  of  the  changes  in  Europe  we  did  not  need 
as  many.  What  happened  to  that  recommendation? 
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General  Powell.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  recommendation,  and 
in  my  conversations  with  the  President  and  with  Secretary  Aspin 
and  the  new  civilian  team  working  for  Secretary  Aspin  I  have  pret- 
ty good  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  hold  it  to  100,000.  We  do 
not  get  to  100,000  for  some  time  yet.  It  will  be  some  time  out  in 
1995,  1996. 

If  I  may.  Senator,  one  of  the  dilemmas  I  face  and  the  Chiefs  face 
is  that  every  Monday  morning  everybody  wants  another  peace  divi- 
dend. And  we  valued  the  base  force.  As  I  said,  this  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for,  and  Mr.  Aspin  will  give  us  a  new  kind  of  base  force 
when  he  finishes  his  bottom-up  review. 

But  there  is  always  somebody  who  wants  to  come  back  and  offer 
a  new  judgment  as  to  how  much  less  we  can  get  by  with.  But  I  had 
not  heard  the  72,000  person  number.  Right  now  the  number  we  are 
looking  at  is  somewhere  between  100,000  and  109,000,  in  that 
range,  for  some  time  in  1995,  1996. 

PACIFIC  PREPOSITIONING 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  this  is  a  classified  briefing  and  I  appre- 
ciate that,  because,  you  know,  on  our  recent  trip  out  to  the  Pa- 
cific— and  there  may  be  a  chance  to  take  another  one  out — I  was 
surprised  to  find,  in  spite  of  the  ballistic  missile  development  that 
you  mentioned  in  China  and  Korea  particularly,  there  are  no  Patri- 
ots in  the  Pacific  theater  at  all,  there  are  no  real — the  MLRS  is  not 
out  there. 

We  are  not  as  prepared  in  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  regional  crisis 
as  we  are  in  Europe.  And  yet,  it  seems  we  are  keeping  a  lot  of  our 
equipment  in  Europe.  I  do  not  see  a  threat  for  it. 

Is  something  going  to  be  done  about  repositioning  some  of  this 
equipment  where  the  new  threats  really  are?  There  is  a  greater 
threat  in  the  Pacific  right  now  in  terms  of  those  new  Scuds  and 
new  Korean  weapons  than  there  is  in  Europe.  Why  are  not  Patriots 
out  there?  Why  is  not  the  MLRS  out  there? 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army  currently  has  a  battalion  (6-37th  FA)  [deleted]  stationed  in  Korea. 

PATRIOT  has  not  been  stationed  in  Korea  due  to  higher  priority  warfighting  re- 
quirements in  other  theaters,  particularly  Europe.  Initial  employments  of  the  PA- 
TRIOT system  included  10  battalions  deployed  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
between  1983  and  1986.  These  systems  were  optimized  and  deployed  against  a  War- 
saw Pact  Air  Threat.  U.S.  and  Allied  Air  Defense  Forces  deployed  in  Korea  (HAWK 
andNike  Hercules)  were  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  air  threat.  PATRIOT  received 
an  antimissile  modification  to  meet  the  growing  missile  threat  during  preparation 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  in  1990.  [Deleted.]  These  exercises  are  conducted 
annually  to  validate  the  ability  to  meet  the  contingency  requirement. 

General  Powell.  We  are  sort  of  betwixt  and  between.  We  are 
also  under  direction  to  bring  down  the  size  of  our  force  structure 
in  Korea  and  to  go  from  a  leading  to  a  supporting  role.  [Deleted.] 
We  deployed  Patriots  to  Korea  this  past  month,  2  months  ago,  as 
part  of  Operation  Team  Spirit,  to  show  the  Koreans  it  could  be 
done  in  time  of  need.  So  we  exercised  Patriot  in  Korea. 

MLRS,  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  the  Army  does  not  have  it  in  its 
force  structure  in  Korea,  except  that  I  suspect  that  in  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  2d  Division  to  a  smaller  number  they  did  not  in- 
clude it  or  they  have  not  included  it  yet.  But  I  have  to  get  that  for 
the  record. 
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There  is  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  our  forces  in  different  ways 
as  we  are  bringing  them  out  of  Europe.  One  of  the  things  we  are 
also  doing,  Senator,  as  you  know,  is  we  are  going  to  put  an  Army 
brigade  prepositioned  afloat  on  ships  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
around  the  world  and  essentially  linger  in  an  area  of  crisis  where 
that  kind  of  a  capability  would  be  needed. 

Such  a  brigade  would  have  an  MLRS  aboard. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  would  not  be  functional  from  my  State,  but 
you  could  preposition  it  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  The  bulk  of  them  are 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Europe,  as  I  understand. 

Greneral  Powell.  There  are  no  Patriots — ^yes,  there  are  Patriots 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  now,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  they  have  served  a 
useful  purpose  there.  But  that  is  where  I  would  submit  the  main 
threat  still  is. 

Senator  STEVENS.  There  are  none  prepositioned  for  the  Pacific? 

General  Powell.  The  rest  of  the  Patriots  are  located  in  Europe 
or  at  Fort  Bliss,  TX. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Stevens.  What  about — the  Apaches  are  not  out  there, 
either. 

General  Powell.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  or  are  not  or  are 
planned  to  be,  Senator.  I  can  get  that  for  the  record.  But  as  I  say, 
we  are  really  in  the  process  of  bringing  that  force  structure  down 
at  the  direction  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  supposed  to  significantly  reduce  our  forward  presence  in 
Korea  and  put  more  of  the  burden  on  the  Korean  armed  forces. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well  then,  more  Members  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  go  over  there  and  see  that  they've  got  70  percent  of  the 
Korean,  North  Korean,  force  within  100  kilometers  of  the  South 
Korean  border  and  there  is  a  greater  threat  there  than  there  was 
3  years  ago. 

General  Powell.  A  year  or  two  ago,  everybody  was  telling  me  I 
was  worrying  too  much  about  Korea  and  that  we  ought  to  bring  the 
force  structure  down,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing, 

TURKEY 

Senator  Stevens.  These  people  ought  to  go  out  and  look  and  lis- 
ten. 

Let  me  just  turn  to  the  Middle  East  with  another  question  on  the 
untimely  death  of  the  President  of  Turkey.  His  loss,  is  that  going 
to  affect  our  ability  to  operate  out  of  Turkey? 

General  Powell.  I  do  not  think  so.  President  Ozal  was  a  good 
friend  of  America,  a  personal  friend  to  many  of  us  here  in  this 
room.  But  we  have  gotten  good  support  from  the  Demirel  govern- 
ment and  we  have  excellent  relations  with  the  Turkish  military 
and  my  relationship  with  my  counterpart.  General  Dogan  Gourish. 
So  I  do  not  expect  any  impact  on  our  ability  to  operate  out  of 
Incirlik. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  we  anticipate  an  increase  in  our  deploy- 
ment to  that  region? 

General  Powell.  Turkey;  no. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Now,  the  $64  million  question,  maybe  the  bil- 
lion dollar  question.  I  am  told  everyone  here  is  cleared.  Are  you 
prepared  to  tell  us  what  the  Bosnia  situation  really  is  with  regard 
to  your  planning  and  whether  we  are  going  to  have  some  change 
in  our  military  approach  to  Bosnia  in  the  near  future? 

General  Powell.  The  President  is  weighing  all  of  the  options 
available  to  him.  Of  course,  one  of  the  items  under  consideration 
is  [deleted]. 

So  that  certainly  is  under  active  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  one  of  those — I  will  interrupt  if  I  may.  Par- 
don me.  Is  one  of  the  options  what  some  of  our  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested, that  we  have  military  operations  to  take  out  the  artillery 
and  take  out  the  capability  for  superweapon  utilization  in  that  the- 
ater. 

General  Powell.  [Deleted.]  But  it  also  has  to  be  linked  to  very 
clear  political  objectives,  and  one  has  to  recognize  that  at  this  point 
you  are  no  longer  performing  a  humanitarian  mission  and  you  are 
no  longer  trying  to  get  these  people  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
You  have  at  this  point  entered  into  the  conflict  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  or  the  other,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  seen. 

You  have  to  very  carefully  think  through  the  political  con- 
sequences and  policy  consequences  of  such  a  choice. 

The  second  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  you  under- 
stand what  your  friends,  your  allies,  are  willing  to  do,  particularly 
those  allies  who  have  troops  on  the  ground  that  to  some  extent 
could  be  hostage  to  countermeasures  taken  by  the  side  that  is  dis- 
pleased with  your  action. 

So  it  is  a  very  complex  political  and  diplomatic  and  policy  prob- 
lem more  so  than  it  is  a  military  problem.  The  military  is  the  one 
that  is  generally  pointed  to:  Why  do  you  guys  never  want  to  do 
anything?  Why  do  you  not  want  to  bomb?  We  want  to  bomb.  We 
saw  this  terrible  thing  on  CNN;  let  us  bomb  somebody. 

That  is  not  enough.  You  should  make  sure  you  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  U.S.  military  force  in  a  very 
complex  situation  and  know  what  you  are  trying  to  achieve  by  it 
and  apply  the  right  means  and  measures  to  achieve  your  stated  ob- 
jective. 

So  we  are  ready.  The  President  is  considering  all  of  this  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  making  some  decisions  in  the  near  future.  But 
obviously  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  them. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  I  should  stop  right  there. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Rollings. 

Senator  Rollings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hope.  General,  on  that  particular  score  that  you  continue  to  cool 
it.  In  other  words,  yes,  if  we  are  going  to  have  peacekeeping  let  us 
make  sure  there  is  peace  before  we  start  moving  in.  But  if  you 
want  to  worry  about  ethnic  cleansing,  and  we  all  do,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  Senator  Dole  made:  Kuwait  was  not  worth  the  life 
of  a  single  GI.  And  it  had  more  ethnic  cleansing  after  we  won,  by 
the  Emir  of  the  Palestinians. 
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I  can  send  them  to  Ireland  if  they  want  to  ethnic  cleanse.  We  can 
send  them  to  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  India.  A  lot  of  ethnic  cleansing 
going  on  around  the  world.  We  are  going  to  have  to  decide  on  a 
general  policy. 

Militarily,  you  know  that  37  Nazi  divisions  could  not  do  it.  So  we 
had  better  not  get  all  too  much  souped  up  and  have  too  much  gov- 
ernment by  TV  around  this  place. 

If  we  are  going  in — ^we  just  commented  with  the  chairman,  we 
were  in  the  war  that  we  won.  Let  us  go  into  a  war  that  we  can 
win  for  a  change.  And  I  think  that  is  your  mindset.  Or  do  you  want 
to  comment? 

General  Powell.  I  have  always  been  of  the  view  that  when  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  committed  it  should  be  to 
something  that  has  a  clear  political  purpose  to  it  and  not  just  the 
application  of  force.  You  should  use  military  force  for  political  pur- 
poses, not  a  military  purpose. 

And  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  if  you  are  going  to  put  American 
lives  at  risk  and  American  prestige  at  stake,  you  should  try  to 
achieve  decisive  results. 

SUPPORT 

Senator  Rollings.  With  respect  to  the  cuts.  General,  I  discern 
perhaps  a  tendency  to  be  fair  rather  than  to  be  strong.  In  other 
words,  I  know  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  you  want  to  take 
and  be  fair  to  all  the  different  segments  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but 
specifically  on  the  one  hand  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  main- 
taining the  Marines  at  their  present  level,  which  any  further  cuts 
would  really  forbid. 

In  fact,  you  indicated  in  your  answer  previously  that  you  are 

having  to  put  an  Army  brigade  aboard  ship.  And  on  the  other 

hand,  with  respect  to  the  Reserve  and  Guard  that  you  commanded 

previous  to  this  assignment,  I  am  thinking  more  in  terms  of  the  po- 

itical  support,  that  guardsman,  that  reservist,  is  supported  by  the 

ocal  employer  that  allows  him  his  couple  of  weeks  off,  the  local 

civic  community,  and  everything  else  for  that  Guard. 

And  there  are  only  a  little  over  a  dozen  of  us  that  have  ever  seen 
combat.  It  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  the  votes 
to  support  the  military  in  this  national  Congress,  rather  than,  well, 
we  have  got  to  get  the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  they  have  got  to 
take  their  cuts  too. 

I  was  listening  to  Yizak  Rabin  here  2  weeks  ago  about  Israel, 
where  they  have  got  real  defense  needs,  and  he  was  talking  a.bout 
3  years  in  the  active,  3  years  in  the  inactive,  and  then  until  45 
years  of  age  on  call,  whereas  in  72  hours  he  can  put  out  an  army 
of  500,000,  10  percent  of  his  population.  We  could  put  out  an  army 
in  that  way  of  26  million. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  that,  obviously.  But  we  ought  to  be  de- 
pending more  on  a  citizen  army  in  order  to  get  the  support  we  need 
to  get  the  commitment  and  everything  else  of  that  kind,  because 
there  is  a  definite  cleavage. 

When  you  go  to  cut  the  military's  pay,  you  are  hearing  the  civil- 
ians now:  There  is  no  more  Russia,  there  is  no  more  communism; 
oh,  that  crowd,  they  come  in  at  18,  19,  and  20  and  they  get  -L2 
years  of  schooling  and  a  few  more  years  and  by  38,  39,  and  40  they 
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get  more  retirement  out  of  the  service  than  we  are  able  to  get;  they 
have  all  that  medical  care,  the  PX,  the  commissary,  and  everything 
else. 

I  am  having  to  hear  that.  It  is  a  serious  problem,  not  just  mili- 
tary for  deplojrment,  but  for  support  itself.  Have  you  got  a  comment 
on  that? 

General  POWELL.  I  do  indeed,  sir.  And  let  me  start  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  As  I  also  indicated  in  my  earlier  comments,  the  Corps 
is  under  stress.  We  need  now  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  requirements 
or  missions  we  have  assigned  to  them  or  we  have  got  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  number  we  are  sending  them  down  to. 

We  have  always  been  concerned  about  that,  even  when  we  put 
the  base  force  together,  and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  ask  the  Ma- 
rines to  go  to  their  base  force  level  of  159,000  until  2  years  after 
everyone  else,  because  we  wanted  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  that 
environment. 

We  also  are  asking  our  Marine  forces  to  look  at  new  ways  to  do 
commitments.  Do  we  always  have  to  send  2,000  Marines  at  a  pop? 
That  is  why  we  put  Marines  aboard  a  large-deck  carrier,  the  U.S.S. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Let  me  tell  you,  we  broke  a  lot  of  rice  bowls, 
cultures,  and  feelings  when  we  did  that.  But  we  did  that,  and  that 
carrier  is  now  operating  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  have  got  to  find  creative  ways  to  use  our  forces  to  see  if  we 
can  perform  our  missions  at  less  costs.  So  we  are  watching  the  Ma- 
rines very  carefully.  I  am  a  Marine-o-phile.  They  are  great.  We  love 
them  dearly.  I  have  served  with  them,  I  have  fought  with  them  in 
combat.  Together,  that  is. 

Senator  Hollings.  They  come  in  to  get  killed.  I  am  an  Army 
man,  like  you.  But  I  mean,  I  could  see  them  coming  into  Fort  Jack- 
son and  I  could  see  them  coming  into  Parris  Island,  and  the  fellow 
at  Fort  Jackson  may  be  a  little  bit  different. 

That  fellow  comes  in  the  Marines  crazy.  He  wants  to  kill  and  be 
killed.  That  is  the  kind  of  fellow  you  attract  into  the  Marine  Corps. 

Greneral  Powell.  We  want  warriors  in  all  of  our  services. 

Senator  HOLLINGS.  That  is  what  we  need.  You  are  in  the  defense 
business. 

Greneral  Powell.  That  is  right.  Sometimes  people  forget.  I  want 
warriors.  I  want  warriors  in  all  of  the  services. 

Senator  Hollings.  Exactly. 

General  Powell.  Grood  warriors  can  do  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Senator  HOLLESfGS.  I  would  increase  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  I 
really  would  do  it  if  I  were  king. 

General  Powell.  Let  me  talk  to  the  second  part  of  that.  We  need 
a  strong  Guard  and  Reserve.  In  1981  as  the  Reagan  buildup  began, 
we  had  roughlv  850,  900,000  active  reservists.  During  the  Reagan 
buildup  we  added  an  enormous  amount  of  force  structure  to  the  Re- 
serves, close  to  one-quarter  million,  to  bring  it  up  to  1.1  million. 

Most  of  that  structure  was  put  in  to  back  up  active  duty  units 
that  were  committed  to  the  cold  war,  to  fighting  the  Red  army  in 
central  Europe.  A  lot  of  that  structure  was  put  in  to  compensate 
for  deficiencies  that  existed  in  the  total  force  policy  with  respect  to 
Europe. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  cold  war  and  as  we  started  to  take  these 
negatives,  follow  the  negative  curve  down  since  1985  in  defense 
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spending,  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  Secretary  Cheney  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  back  out  the  Reserve  component  growth  of  the  1980's, 
the  Reagan  buildup,  and  go  back  down  to  about  900,000. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  destroy  the  Reserve.  It  was  not  our 
intention  to  break  that  important  link  that  exists  with  our  commu- 
nity. But  surely,  we  thought,  surely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
bring  the  Reserves  down  somewhat. 

So  we  picked  a  number  of  about  250,000,  a  little  bit  less,  to  bring 
it  back  down  to  the  1980  level,  but  still  have  900,000  active  duty 
reservists.  So  I  thought  we  were  being  quite  fair. 

But  the  Congress  for  the  first  2  years  said:  No  way,  not  by  the 
hair  on  our  chinny-chin-chin;  not  one  reservist  could  be  taken  out. 
And  for  2  years  they  were  completely  excused  from  the  reductions. 

Then  for  the  next  2  years  we  went  through  a  very,  very  familiar 
fight.  We  managed  to  get  some  reduction.  And  then  Secretary 
Aspin  this  year  has  managed,  I  think,  to  put  forward  a  much  more 
politically  acceptable  reduction. 

So  I  am  with  you  100  percent.  Senator.  I  know  exactly  what  you 
are  talking  about.  We  want  this  community-based  support.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  just  spend  defense  dollars  to  get  the  com- 
munity-based support.  It  has  to  be  for  units  that  have  a  real  need, 
either  to  satisfy  a  governance  requirement  under  title  22  or  a  de- 
fense requirement. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  find  a  proper  balance. 

Senator  Rollings.  Thank  you  for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  find.  Chairman  Powell,  your  opening  statement  is  brilliant.  I 
listened  to  it  critically  from  the  standpoint  that  this  is  a  top  secret 
hearing  and  I  do  not  find  anything  in  there  that  is  really  top  se- 
cret, secret,  or  otherwise. 

That  statement,  impromptu  for  about  a  half-hour  as  just  an  over- 
view of  the  entire  defense  needs,  would  allay  a  lot  of  the  fears,  de- 
stroy a  lot  of  the  rumors  and  everything  else  we  hear.  And  I  hope 
you  both,  Mr,  Chairman  and  General  Powell,  will  look  at  it  and 
maybe  see  if  we  cannot  publish  it  for  the  members,  or  put  it  in 
Time  magazine  or  whatever,  because  you  really  didn't  say  an3rthing 
that  needed  to  be  off  the  record. 

General  Powell.  No;  there  was  nothing  classified. 

Senator  Rollings.  And  it  was  all-encompassing.  It  encompassed 
all  the  concerns  that  we  have. 

General  Powell.  It  was  impromptu,  Senator,  but  I  gave  it  a  lot 
of  thought.  Time  magazine  ain't  about  to  print  it. 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  I  know  that.  I  know  you  have  been  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  in  the  military,  and  you  have  been  in 
and  you  have  that  feel  for  the  military  all  of  your  life. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  should  be  printed,  not  just  leak  it  secretly. 

Senator  Rollings.  It  will  got  printed  if  we  leak  it. 

General  Powell.  It  will  get  better  coverage  if  you  keep  it  classi- 
fied. 

Senator  ROLLINGS.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Bond. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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BOSNIA 


General,  you  rightly  expressed  the  constraints  on  making  any 
commitment  to  Bosnia:  that  we  have  to  have  a  clearcut  political 
mission,  we  have  got  to  have  a  political  objective,  we  have  got  to 
consider  the  roles  of  our  friends. 

But  in  order  to  consider  that,  take  the  hypothetical:  if  the  deci- 
sion were  made  that  politically  there  was  an  objective  to  secure 
Bosnia,  drive  the  Serbs  back;  what  kind  of  forces  militarily  would 
you  have  to  commit  to  achieve  that? 

Greneral  Powell.  To  secure  Bosnia  and  drive  the  Serbs  back  is 
quite  a  mission.  You  are  essentially  saying  that  we  will  be  declar- 
ing war  against  Bosnia  and  we  will  be  sending  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  that  war  to  Serbia  and  to  put  Bosnia 
back  into  the  original  shape  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago  and  to  defend 
it. 

I  would  say  that  would  be  a  very,  very  large  air  and  ground  and 
sea  operation.  It  would  not  be  that  difficult  a  task  to  push  the  op- 
posing force  back.  To  keep  them  back  and  to  secure  that  place  for 
however  long  we  are  told  to  do  that  would  be  a  most  demanding 
and  continuous  mission  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  think  most  military  people  would  tell  you  you  are  talking  about 
several  hundred  thousand  people.  You  are  essentially  saying:  Go  in 
and  defend  it. 

Senator  Bond.  Is  there  anything,  is  there  anything  short  of  that 
that  could  be  decisive?  Unless  you  do  that — if  you  made  some 
bombing  strikes,  is  there  anything  decisive  about  that? 

General  Powell.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bombing 
strikes.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Bond.  Is  that  not  how  we  got  into  Vietnam? 

General  Powell.  Not  to  overdraw  an  analogy,  some  might  say 
that.  But  is  is  not  clear  it  would  work,  so  it  is  not  decisive,  but  it 
is  something  that  is  available  should  the  administration  or  our  al- 
lies wish  to  try  something  like  that. 

It  leaves  a  soldier  such  as  me  a  little  uncomfortable,  because  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  will  work  or  it  will  not  work.  It  would  be 
a  triumph  of  hope  if  it  works  over  experience  and  what  I  can  guar- 
antee. But  soldiers  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  comfortable 
position.  They  are  supposed  to  do  what  our  civilian  leaders  wish  us 
to  do.  And  if  that  is  what  the  President  chooses  to  do,  by  God,  we 
are  ready  to  do  it. 

We  are  not  fighting  the  President. 

MILITARY  objective 

Senator  Bond.  I  realize  that.  I  realize  that  those  judgments  have 
got  to  be  made  elsewhere.  But  I  am  asking  you.  You  have  said  the 
condition  was  that  before  we  go  in  we  have  to  have  a  decisive  mili- 
tary objective 

General  Powell.  I  said  before  we  go  in  it  would  be  wise  for  our 
civilian  leaders,  the  American  people,  and  the  Congress  to  have  an 
understanding  of  why  we  are  going  in  and  what  we  are  hoping  to 
achieve.  So  I  always  throw  that  up  as  a  test,  because  I  think  it  is 
useful  for  my  leaders  to  consider  those  things. 
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Having  considered  them,  we  are  then  ready  to  do  whatever  we 
are  asked  to  do,  whether  the  test  was  met  or  not.  But  neither  I, 
certainly,  nor  the  Chiefs,  are  the  ones  to  say  to  a  President  or  to 
a  Congress:  You  must  pass  this  test  or  we  will  not  go. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  useful. 

Senator  BOND.  No;  but  we  need  to  challenge  those  who  want  to 
do  something  by  saying:  In  order  to  achieve  this,  you  are  talking 
about,  you  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops. 

Greneral  Powell.  For  the  objective  you  have  laid  out. 

Senator  Bond.  And  I  am  trying  to  find  a  militarily  decisive  objec- 
tive. To  me,  this  is  the  very  powerful  point  that  needs  to  be  raised 
with  people  who  say:  Hey,  let  us  do  something. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  only  something  that  we  could  do  would 
be  a  full-scale  effort,  that  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  ready  to  support. 

Cjeneral  Powell.  This  is  a  conflict  that  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plex one  I  have  ever  seen,  as  you  try  to  pull  apart  the  pieces.  You 
have  1,000  years  of  hatred.  You  have  a  history  of  empires  that 
have  come  together  and  intermingled  in  this  one  particular  part  of 
the  world  known  as  the  Balkans. 

It  has  always  been  unstable.  How  can  you  define  a  situation 
where  people  who  were  neighbors  with  each  other  just  2  years  ago 
are  quite  content  now  to  say  hello  to  their  neighbor  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon  go  get  a  gun  and  start  killing  their  neighbor? 

This  is  what  is  happening  there.  The  only  way  to  successfully 
control  that  region,  history  tells  us,  is  to  apply  force  and  control 
over  it  so  that  these  different  ethnic  groups  do  not  get  enough 
strength  or  political  authority  to  challenge  each  other,  which  is 
what  Tito  did  for  the  40  years  that  he  had  it. 

He  never  let  them  vote,  he  never  let  them  have  governments.  He 
essentially  imposed  order  on  them.  When  he  went  away,  that  went 
away  and  all  of  these  fractures  reappeared,  and  now  people  began 
to  vote  based  on  those  fractures  and  they  are  now  killing  them- 
selves based  on  the  differences. 

So  how  do  you  use  military  means  to  solve  this  very,  very  dif- 
ficult and  tense  religious,  cultural,  human  problem?  [Deleted.] 

Will  the  fighting  continue  in  some  other  way?  Will  the  Bosnians 
now  be  better  able  to  defend  themselves  and,  being  better  able  to 
defend  themselves,  will  they  now  take  the  war  to  the  Serbians?  Or 
will  they  fight  with  the  Croatians? 

The  trouble  is  you  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  Are  we  going 
to  bomb  people  into  an  agreement  that  they  otherwise  would  not 
wish  to  be  a  part  of?  We  did  that  in  December  1972  and  3  years 
later  they  won  anyway.  Some  of  you  remember  it  as  Vietnam. 

So  I  think  the  President  is  doing  what  he  really  needs  to  do, 
which  is  to  carefully  consider  all  the  options  and  make  his  political 
judgment  as  to  how  much  uncertainty  and  risk  he  can  handle  in 
this  very,  very  chaotic  situation  and  then  make  some  decisions. 

But  the  military,  we  are  not  giving  a  true-false  or  multiple  choice 
quiz  to  the  Congress  or  to  our  leaders,  that  if  you  do  not  do  this 
we  will  not  go  in.  But  I  certainly  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
point  out  the  left  and  the  right,  the  up  and  down,  the  good  and  the 
bad. 
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C-17 


Senator  Bond.  General,  we  thoroughly  understand  that,  and  that 
answer  is  very  helpful  in  making  our  decisions. 

With  the  chairman's  indulgence,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  final 
question.  You  mentioned  the  need  for  mobility.  I  think  you  men- 
tioned the  C-17  to  move  troops  around.  What  is  the  likelihood  that 
existing  aircraft  could  fulfill  that  role? 

Can  you  modify  existing  aircraft  to  meet  that  need? 

General  Powell.  Commercially  available  aircraft? 

Senator  Bond.  Yes;  or  currently  available. 

General  Powell.  Let  us  talk  about  our  own  fleet,  our  internal 
fleet.  The  141's,  we  are  flying  the  wings  off"  those  airplanes  and 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  we  will  start  to  lose  our  141  fleet. 

The  C-5A's  and  B's  are  doing  a  great  job,  but  we  need  more  ca- 
pacity than  we  currently  have  in  those  aircraft  and  different  kinds 
of  capacity,  because  they  essentially  are  a  very  large  airplane  and 
need  certain  kinds  of  airfields.  So  the  C-17  continues  to  be,  in  my 
judgment,  an  extremely  important  program. 

I  deeply  regret  and  I  am  very  distressed  at  all  the  problems  that 
exist  in  that  program.  But  I  am  sticking  with  it  because  we  need 
that  airplane  so  badly.  It  is  not  just  a  military  asset.  Those 
airlifters,  141's,  C-5's,  C-17's,  C-130's,  are  a  national  asset.  We 
use  them  in  hundreds  of  different  ways,  for  war,  for  peace,  and  for 
serving  our  citizens. 

There  are  some  alternatives  that  are  being  looked  at,  whether 
you  take  one  of  the  available  commercial  wide-bodied  aircraft  and 
strengthen  them  or  get  material-handling  equipment  that  can 
move  our  equipment  up  to  the  levels.  Those  are  all  high  airplanes 
rather  than  airplanes  you  can  load  at  ground  level,  so  you  might 
have  to  do  something  creative  in  order  to  make  them  more  useful. 

But  the  Air  Force  is  examining  those  various  alternatives.  But 
we  have  not  seen  anything  that  gives  us  what  the  C-17  gives  us 
or  looks,  at  least  at  this  point,  as  economically  sensible  to  do.  So 
I  am  still  for  the  C-17. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you.  General. 

Thsink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

theater  missile  defense 

I  want  to  ask  you.  General,  about  the  emerging  dangers  that  you 
mentioned  on  page  6  of  your  statement  and  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Aspin  has  asked  you  to  consider  and  address  several  emerging  dan- 
gers, the  first  of  which  is  the  spread  of  nuclear  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  their  delivery  systems  to  unstable  countries  or  regions. 

I  know  that,  in  response  to  the  threat  to  Israel,  that  we  have 
worked  out  a  joint  venture  with  them  to  develop  or  to  do  research 
in  a  missile  defense  system.  [Deleted.] 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  tell  us  the  status  of  that  project, 
whether  or  not  it  encouraged  us  in  the  notion  that  we  will  be  able 
to  have  a  system  that  can  be  deployed  and  effective  as  a  defense 
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against  missile  attack  in  that  region  or  other  regions,  whether  it 
is  applicable  to  some  other  regional  situations  like  [deleted]. 

General  Powell.  As  you  fciow,  Senator,  both  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  the  new  administration  puts  the  emphasis  on  the- 
ater missile  defense  as  opposed  to  other  parts  of  our  SDI  program. 
I  think  you  see  that  reflected  in  the  current  budget  request,  where 
the  first  priority  is  theater  missile  defense. 

We  have  also  worked  with  our  Israeli  friends  on  some  of  their  de- 
velopment projects,  particularly  the  Arrow  program.  I  would  con- 
tinue to  support  such  efforts  [deleted]. 

So  I  would  support  those  efforts.  I  have  no  particular  comment 
on  the  details  of  the  programs,  but  I  can  provide  a  more  detailed 
answer  for  the  record  on  the  status  of  the  individual  programs. 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  budget  request  provides  funds  that  will  con- 
tinue that  program  and  take  advantage  of  our  emerging  tech- 
nology, so  that  we  will  be  able  to  deploy  systems  that  can  protect 
our  troops  when  they  are  deployed  overseas  in  some  of  these  unsta- 
ble situations  from  missile  attack. 

Greneral  Powell.  I  think  this  was,  of  course,  discussed  when  our 
[deleted]  friends  were  here  recently.  But  I  would  prefer  to  give  you 
an  answer  for  the  record  on  that  specific  program,  if  I  may. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Arrow  is  a  cooperative  cost-shared  program  that  has  developed  and  tested  the 
Arrow-I  missile  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  intercepting  a  target.  Arrow  Con- 
tinuation Experiments  (ACES)  is  the  Arrow  follow-on  program  to  perform  (1) 
letiiality  flight  tests  using  the  Arrow-I  interceptor,  and  (2)  develop  a  down-sized 
Arrow-II  missile.  ACES  is  a  45  month  program  begun  in  July  1991.  The  Arrow  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  four  flight  tests,  wjis  completed  last  fall.  [Deleted].  We  are  in- 
vesting in  a  range  of  U.S.  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD)  programs  that 
could  have  utihty  in  places  like  Korea,  but  have  no  plans  to  use  Arrow  in  ovir  TBMD 
inventory.  The  fiscal  year  1994  funding  of  $60M  will  continue  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1994.  ACES  is  scheduled  to  end  in  the  Spring,  1995. 

IRAN  SUBMARINE  PURCHASE 

Senator  Cochran.  I  understand,  too,  that  Iran  has  been  purchas- 
ing or  is  purchasing  or  will  purchase  submarines  from  Russia.  Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  that  could  pose  a  similar  kind  of  threat, 
where  those  submarines  could  be  used  as  launching  pads  for  mis- 
siles and  could  therefore  provide  a  new  emerging  danger  to  the 
United  States  in  any  way? 

General  POWELL.  The  Iranians  have  purchased  three  such  sub- 
marines. One  has  already  been  delivered  and  it  is  operating  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  obviously  we  are  disturbed  by  that  development. 
It  presents  a  threat  to  our  ships  in  the  region. 

As  a  technical  matter,  whether  that  particular  submarine  could 
be  equipped  with  cruise  missile  capability  or  other  short-range  mis- 
sile capability  that  would  be  a  threat  to  Iranian  neighbors  there  in 
the  gulf,  as  well  as  a  potential  threat  to  the  United  States,  if  it  was 
loitering  off  our  coast,  I  would  also  like  to  provide  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Deleted.]  KILOs  are  equipped  with  eight  21-inch  torpedo  tubes  which  would  be 
capable  of  launching  encapsulated  weapons  such  as  HARPOON  and  the  EXOCET 
SM-39.  The  submarine  would  have  to  be  modified,  most  likely  by  engineers  from 
the  country  that  makes  the  missile,  to  include  the  required  fire-control  equipment 
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as  well  as  some  changes  to  the  torpedo  tubes.  Such  a  modification,  however,  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  montiis  during  an  overhaul.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Cochran.  Does  the  submarine  that  they  have  purchased 
have  long-range  operating  capability,  do  you  know? 

General  Powell.  It  is  an  attack  submarine.  It  does  have — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  the  capability  to  sail  those  distances  all 
the  way  to  the  United  States  from  its  current  base  or  not  without 
some  kind  of  refueling  or  support  along  the  way.  I  would  really 
have  to  find  out.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  want  to  speculate,  not 
being  a  submariner. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  KILO  is  considered  a  medium-range  submarine.  Displacing  about  3,000  tons, 
the  KILO  has  a  patrol  radius  of  about  3000  nm.  Patrol  radius  is  defined  as  the 
range  at  which  a  submarine  could  trtinsit,  remain  on  station  on  a  slow  patrol  for 
45  days,  and  return  to  base.  [Deleted.] 

SDI  PROGRAM 

Senator  Cochran.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  kinds  of 
emerging  dangers  that  could  slip  up  on  us  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
wake  up  one  day  and  have  a  missile  landing  on  our  doorstep  and 
people  wondering:  Why  do  we  not  have  some  capability  to  defend 
against  that?  Who  was  in  charge  when  this  was  happening? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  arguments  in  this  committee  very  strenuously 
made  against  the  SDI  program  and,  whatever  the  connotations  of 
SDI  have  been  in  the  past,  I  think  "we  need  to  refocus  some  atten- 
tion on  some  clear  and  emerging  and  real  dangers  that  we  are  see- 
ing develop  around  the  world:  the  Scud  missile  improvements,  the 
kinds  of  capabilty  that  China,  that  North  Korea,  that  Syria,  and 
other  countries  now  have  and  could  sell  and  transfer  to  other  re- 
gions. 

We  are  not  even  talking  about  the  Soviet  arsenal  and  the 
Ukrainian  arsenal  that  could  be  dispersed  around  the  world,  but 
the  submarines  that  are  going  to  be  available  for  purchase  maybe 
by  somebody  that  has  the  capability  of  delivering  missile  systems 
anywhere  in  the  world.  And  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  new  look. 

I  just,  I  am  curious  to  look  whether  you  think  the  budget  request 
for  SDI  or  theater-capable  missile  defense  systems  is  going  to  per- 
mit us  to  continue  to  develop  the  capacity  to  defend  ourselves 
against  such  emerging  dangers. 

General  Powell.  The  current  budget  I  think  does,  and  you  will 
see  a  reallocation  of  funds  so  that  theater  missile  defense  has  a 
higher  priority  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you.  General. 

Senator  Inouye.  General,  we  have  a  very  important  vote  pending 
at  this  moment.  Let  us  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes  and  come 
right  back,  and  the  next  person  will  be  Senator  Nickles. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Nickles. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

BUDGET  POPOSAL  CUTS 

General  Powell,  my  comments  to  you  for  your  opening  comments 
and  statement.  General  Powell,  I  mentioned  yesterday  to  Secretary 
Cheney  that  I  have  a  real  concern  that  the  budget 
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General  Powell.  Aspin,  I  think. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Oh,  I  said  "Cheney?" 

General  Powell.  "Cheney." 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Wishful  thanking.  [Laughter.] 

I  mentioned  to  Secretary  Cheney  yesterday — it  is  out  of  habit, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it — to  Secretary  Aspin  yesterday  my  very 
strongly  held  belief  that  the  budget  proposal  cuts  far  too  much  and 
too  fast. 

You  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  you  thought  we  could  ac- 
commodate the  changes  or  reductions  that  were  made  in  1994,  and 
I  believe  that  reduces  the  active  force  level  what,  104,000,  108,000? 

General  Powell.  It  brings  it  down  to  about  where  the  base  force 
is  going  to  end  up  an5rway. 

Senator  Nickles.  Which  is  what? 

General  Powell.  About  1.6.  I  cannot  give  you  the  next  decimal 
point. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  asked  Secretary  Aspin  how  far  down  he 
thought  we  were  going  to  go  and  he  said  to  1.4  million. 

General  Powell.  That  is  the  administration's  plan. 

Senator  Nickles.  How  far  was  Secretary  Cheney  going  to? 

General  Powell.  Roughly  1.6. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  1.6,  so  an  additional  200,000  over  that  4-year 
period  of  time? 

General  Powell.  That  is  what  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced; yes. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  have  not  seen,  and  maybe  it  is  available,  but 
I  would  be  very  interested  in  seeing,  a  projection  in  total  military 
personnel,  what  it  would  be  in  each  of  the  branches  over  those  4 
years,  and  the  same  thing  as  far  as  number  of  ships,  the  number 
of  fighter  wings  and  so  on,  because  I  was  looking  at  Secretary  Che- 
ney and  President  Bush's  reduction  of,  what,  25  percent  over  the 
4  or  5  years. 

General  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  And  that  was,  if  I  remember,  from  a  baseline 
of  about  a  $60  billion  reduction. 

General  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  And  the  budget  that  we  just  passed  I  believe 
added  what,  $75  billion  to  that  over  the  next  5  years? 

General  Powell.  It  comes  up  in  the  122  to  127  range. 

Senator  Nickles.  From  the  baseline.  So  another  $60-some  billion 
over  that  5  years. 

If  we  were  already  reducing,  with  that  acceleration  of  the  decline 
I  am  afraid  my  guess  is  you  are  going  to  have  to  end  up  cutting 
even  more  in  personnel  or  in  ships  or  in  procurement,  wings,  et 
cetera.  I  am  not  sure  all  the  numbers  will  even  be  able  to  fit,  be- 
cause it  is  pretty  significant. 

General  Powell.  That  is  an  absolute  given.  Senator,  because  of 
the  guidance  we  received  with  the  dollar  numbers  you  mentioned, 
and  also  the  President  and  the  Secretary  decided  on  an  additional 
200,000-person  cut  to  go  with  that  dollar  bogey. 

And  what  we  are  doing  now  is  a  bottom-up  review  to  see  how  to 
accommodate  that.  So  I  cannot  answer  your  question,  nor  can  any 
service,  with  respect  to  what  they  will  look  like,  because  it  is  that 
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review  that  the  Secretary  referenced  yesterday  that  will  tell  us 
that. 

So  there  is  no  force  structure  at  this  point  that  corresponds  to 
that  number  or  to  that  further  reduction  of  personnel.  But  if  you 
take  another  200,000  active  duty  personnel  out  of  the  force,  that 
means  divisions  and  ships  and  planes  and  wings. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  I  think  we  need  those  numbers,  or  at  least 
what  people  think  it  would  be.  I  would  just  urge  you  in  the  strong- 
est way,  we  really  need  your  leadership  and  that  of  the  other 
Chiefs.  And  I  asked  Secretary  Aspin  this  yesterday,  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  numbers  that  are  now  projected  or  that  the  budget 
calls  for  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  defense  force  and  struc- 
ture that  we  need. 

You  all  need  to  convince  him  of  that,  and  the  President.  They 
would,  I  hope,  be  strong  advocates  for  that  if  that  is  your  belief. 

As  I  mentioned  to  him  yesterday,  looking  at  the  charts  as  given 
to  us  by  Secretary  Aspin,  they  show  defense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  GDP  going  all  the  way  down  to  3  percent  by  the  year  1997- 
98.  That  is  the  lowest  at  any  time,  well,  at  least  going  back  to 
1950,  and  I  think  is  not  going  to  be  near  sufficient  for  the  demands 
that  we  are  gong  to  have  confronting  us  in  the  next  few  years, 

INCENTIVE  PAY 

Let  me  pull  out  just  a  couple  of  other  comments  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  one  that  you  will  be  aware  of.  I  mentioned  to  Sec- 
retary Aspin  yesterday,  there  is  significant  incentive  pay  for  early 
retirement  or  retirement  outs  for  people  to  leave. 

General  POWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nickles.  People  to  leave,  $25,000.  I  know  in  my  State 
we  have  some  people  that  are  taking  that  $25,000,  getting  another 
Government  job  without  any  loss  of  days.  They  are  leaving  military 
and  going  to  Transportation  or  going  to  some  other  agency. 

That  should  stop.  That  incentive  should  be  for  people  who  are 
not  able  to  fend  a  Job  and  need  the  transition  time  to  get  another 
job.  But  for  somebody  who  leaves  one  Government  operation  and 
goes  to  another  Grovemment  operation,  they  should  not  get  a 
$25,000  bonus  in  the  process.  At  least  that  is  my  opinion.  There  is 
a  better  use  for  that  money. 

Secretary  Aspin  agreed  with  that.  That  can  be  tightened  and  it 
needs  to  be  tightened.  I  just  mention  that.  Yes,  it  may  solve  the 
DOD  problem,  get  them  off  the  DOD  budget.  But  then  if  they  are 
going  over  to  work  for  FAA  or  if  they  are  going  over  to  work  for 
another  Government  agency,  the  whole  idea  is  to  save  money  and 
that  is  not  saving  money. 

That  is  happening  today. 

General  Powell.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  really  have  to  look  at  it. 
I  had  not  heard  that  before.  I  need  to  look  at  that. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  money  was  to  get  people  out  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Well,  it  is  to  get  people  out  of  the  military,  but 
I  think  the  program  is  being  abused.  Arid  we  are  wasting  money 
if  we  are  giving  somebody  $25,000  to  leave  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
which  they  are  doing,  and  they  go  across  the  street  and  go  to  work 
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for  FAA.  And  that  is  now  happening  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
purpose.  I  do  not  think  we  should  use  that. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns,  and  I  will  just  mention.  I  mentioned 
Tinker.  They  have  a  reduction  in  force  right  now  of  1,300  people. 
Their  reduction  in  mission  has  not  been  reduced.  They  are  as  busy 
now  as  they  have  ever  been,  with  all  the  missions  that  you  have 
mentioned  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Iraq,  and  in  Somalia  and  so  on. 

They  are  very,  very  active  keeping  those  planes  ready  and  flying 
and  so  forth.  AWACS  is  busy  and  you  name  it. 

General  POWELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Nickles.  So  we  are  getting  directives  now  from  the  Sec- 
retary's office  to  reduce  these  forces,  and  here  is  some  incentive  bo- 
nuses and  so  on  to  help  make  it  happen.  But  their  mission  is  not 
being  reduced.  Maybe  you  can  do  that  for  1,300.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  know  at  what  point  you  really  start  doing  significant  dam- 
age to  our  capabilities. 

But  I  do  know  that  they  service  those  planes  well  and  we  flew 
all  those  millions  of  hours  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  we  did  not  lose 
planes  because  of  engine  failure  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  too  much.  I  am  willing  to  cut  as  long  as  we  do  not  go 
too  far,  too  deep.  I  am  afraid  that  the  budget  proposal  as  ten- 
tatively agreed  cuts  far  too  much,  too  fast. 

A  couple  other  comments.  I  visited  Fort  Sill  last  week  and  I  met 
with  several,  well,  several  hundred  of  our  troops.  We  are  talking 
about  privates,  soldiers,  sergeants,  and  lieutenants  and  other  sol- 
diers. The  proposed  change  on  homosexuals  in  the  military  is  not 
well  received  at  this  facility,  and  I  urged  Secretary  Aspin  and  pos- 
sibly the  President  as  well  to  visit  a  base  like  Fort  Sill,  where  they 
could  talk  to  some  soldiers  and  get  some  input. 

It  was  very  informative  to  me  and  reinforced  my  view  that  the 
changes  that  are  proposed  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
military  morale. 

You  mentioned  morale  is  high.  I  am  concerned  about  our  morale. 
I  think  you  have  a  lot  of  people  that  joined  the  military  voluntary 
force  expecting  to  put  in  at  least  20  years,  that  now  are  looking  at 
budget  proposals,  not  just  the  pay  freeze.  But  that  is  just  the  start 
of  it,  but  the  budget  proposal  and  the  ramping  down,  the  forcing 
out.  They  know  if  they  do  not  make  those  voluntary  retirements 
there  is  going  to  be  RIF's  coming. 

So  that  puts  a  cloud  over  everyone.  Then  with  the  change  in  pol- 
icy concerning  homosexuals  in  the  military,  for  a  base  that  recruits 
and  trains  new  soldiers,  I  can  tell  you  those  soldiers  were  very  con- 
cerned about  it.  And  it  will  hurt  you  in  recruitment.  At  least  that 
is  what  recruiters  told  me.  That  is  with  some  of  the  younger  troops. 

I  mention  that.  I  do  not  want  the  morale  to  go  down.  I  want  to 
keep  it  very  high. 

I  want  to  touch  on  one  other  thing 

General  Powell.  Let  me  ask  for  a  clarification  on  the  bonus,  the 
$25,000.  Are  you  referring  to  civilian  Federal  employees  moving? 

Senator  Nickles.  Yes. 

General  Powell.  OK,  not  military? 

Senator  NiCKLES.  You  are  correct.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  DOMENICL  That  is  different. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  OPTIONS 

Senator  NiCKLES.  In  response  to  one  of  the  things  Senator  Bond 
mentioned  in  our  options  in  Yugoslavia,  I  do  not  know  or  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  saying  that  we  want  to  go  in  and  take  over,  con- 
trol, and  totally  defend.  I  do  think  there  is  an  interest  on  some  of 
us  that  want  to  avert  genocide  from  happening.  And  if  we  could  ex- 
ercise some  military  air  strikes  simply  to  take  out  some  of  the  artil- 
lery devices  that  are  now  being  used  against  civilians,  we  would 
like  to  do  it.  We  would  like  to  stop  the  deaths. 

If  you  want  a  more  narrow  definition — ^you  painted  a  pretty 
broad  definition,  but  if  you  wanted  a  more  narrow  definition  it  is 
just  to  save  lives  if  we  can  do  it  in  a  way  that  can  minimize  our 
exposure  and  not  involve  us  with  500,000  troops  on  the  ground.  I 
think  we  would  be  interested,  some  of  us  would  be  interested,  in 
seeing  that  happen. 

Do  we  have  the  capability  to  target  those  artillery  complexes 
right  now? 

General  Powell.  [Deleted.] 

But  what  you  asked  us  to  do  through  air  power  is  to  stop  geno- 
cide, to  stop  the  killing.  My  answer  to  that  would  be:  They  are 
locked  into  a  conflict  and  if  the  killing  does  not  take  place  by  artil- 
lery it  will  probably  take  place  by  some  other  means,  just  as  the 
no-fly  zone  has  not  stopped  the  violence.  The  violence  is  as  bad  as 
ever.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  since  the  no-fly  zone. 

REAL  TIME  INTELLIGENCE 

Senator  Nickles.  What  kind  of  intelligence  do  we  have  in  that 
area?  Do  we  have  real-time  intelligence?  You  mentioned  they  can 
move  it. 

Greneral  Powell.  We  obviously  do  not  have  real-time  intelligence 
because  we  are  not  there  in  real  time. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator  Nickles.  We  just  have  satellites  that  catch  it  every  [de- 
leted]. 

Greneral  Powell.  We  have  a  variety  of  means,  [deleted]. 

Senator  Nickles.  The  artillery,  as  reported  by  CNN,  is  that  the 
primary  culprit  the  Serbs  are  using? 

General  Powell.  The  Serbs  have  a  marked  advantage  in  artil- 
lery and,  being  rational  people,  they  are  using  their  advantage,  just 
as  I  would.  Whether  the  removal  of  that  advantage  or  certainly  the 
discounting  of  that  advantage  would  cause  them  to  be  more  willing 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  whether  it  would  deny  them  the  abil- 
ity to  increase  the  violence  in  other  ways  I  think  is  something  we 
would  have  to  see.  I  could  not  guarantee  that  that  would  not  hap- 
pen. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  happen  to  think  that  that  is  one  option  that 
should  be  considered. 

General  Powell.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nickles.  Seriously,  and  I  would  even  lend  my  support 
for  it. 
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AIR  DROPS 


I  know,  as  I  told  you  in  this  room  maybe  a  month  ago,  I  had  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  air  drop,  because  I  frankly  had  the  feeling 
that  two-thirds  of  it  was  going  to  end  up  in  Serbian  hands. 

General  Powell.  We  have  been  enormously  successful  with  the 
air  drops.  We  are  reasonably  confident  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
material  is  going  where  it  is  supposed  to  be,  I  would  say  at  the  80 
to  90  percent  level.  Essentially,  we  have  been  accurate  from  the 
very  first  day. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  You  say  80  percent  not  going  into  Serbian 
hands? 

Greneral  Powell.  Yes;  80  percent  going  where  it  is  supposed  to 
go,  and  it  is  into  Muslim  hands. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Because  originally  some  people  were  saying: 
Well,  we  are  going  to  define  it  so  it  is  going  to  go  to  hungry  people. 
And  frankly,  the  Serbs  are  the  aggressors  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  feeding  the  Serbs. 

General  Powell.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Nickles.  I  appreciate  that. 

Greneral  Powell.  The  first  night's  drop,  it  was  into  Srebrenica 
during  the  battle  and  we  dropped  and  it  landed  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to.  But  the  battle  lines  got  close  and  the  Serbs  got  a  pretty 
good  chunk  of  that. 

But  ever  since  then  we  have  been  more  successful  in  putting  it 
where  it  is  needed,  and  all  the  reports  coming  out  of  the  places  we 
have  been  dropping  it — Srebrenica,  Tuzla,  Zepa,  Garazde — Zepa, 
Garazde,  and  Srebrenica  principally — the  Muslims  have  been  very, 
very  appreciative  of  it.  The  U.N.  has  said  they  are  serving  the  in- 
tended purpose. 

The  only  technique  we  changed  since  the  time  I  briefed  you  in 
this  room  is,  we  are  still  dropping  it  from  high  altitude,  notwith- 
standing all  the  whiz  kids  in  the  press,  and  they  were  very  accu- 
rate drops,  but  we  found  a  new  technique.  Instead  of  dropping 
parachutes,  we  are  just  throwing  the  individual  MRE's  out  the 
back  of  the  airplane. 

They  are  in  boxes,  but  as  soon  as  the  boxes  leave  the  back  of  the 
airplane  the  straps  break  and  the  individual  MRE  packages  free- 
fall  to  the  ground  from  10,000  feet,  and  they  are  quite  accurate. 
Better  to  be  hit  by  that  than  maybe  a  huge  one. 

It  gets  good  distribution,  so  no  one  person  can  gather  up  6  large 
stock.  You  get  a  more  random  distribution,  and  the  accuracy  is 
good. 

Senator  Nickles.  Grood.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Greneral  Powell.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Senator  Domenici. 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DEFENSE  CUTS 

General,  I  did  not  think  I  was  going  to  get  a  chance  to  come 
back,  so  I  wrote  you  a  note. 

Greneral  Powell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Domenici.  I  think  for  the  record  I  will  talk  about  the 
same  issue  I  spoke  to  you  on  in  the  note.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman 
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and  General,  I  think  the  worst  problem  our  country  and  in  the 
overall  military  establishment,  including  our  military,  has  from 
about  a  year  ago  for  the  next  10,  15  years,  is  the  uncertainty  of 
your  budget. 

Frankly,  I  think  if  I  were  in  your  shoes  I  would  be  saying  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President:  We  will  even  take  more  cuts  if  you 
will  just  tell  us  that  for  the  next  3  years  we  have  a  budget  that 
will  not  be  changed.  I  am  convinced  that  is  what  ultimately  has  to 
happen  for  you  to  have  an  orderly  builddown. 

That  is  why,  when  I  went  to  the  1990  summit,  you  might  recall, 
my  proposal  was  5  years  with  a  cap  on  defense,  a  cap  on  domestic, 
and  a  cap  on  foreign,  so  you  could  not  rob  from  one  to  pay  the 
other.  And  then  eventually  the  compromise  was  3,  and  we  have  got 
2  years  ahead  of  us  with  one  cap  as  far  as  domestic  and  military 
and  foreign  affairs. 

Right  here  I  want  to  tell  you  and  I  just  want  to  tell  our  chair- 
man, I  think  the  biggest  danger  to  military  preparedness  is  the 
propensity  of  Congress  to  annually  take  from  military  in  the  appro- 
priations process  to  pay  for  other  things. 

The  pressure  is  not  going  to  be,  like  we  are  thinking,  what  do 
we  cut  in  defense.  The  pressure  is  going  to  be,  we  do  not  want  to 
cut  HUD,  so  we  will  take  from  defense,  or  we  do  not  want  to  cut 
VA,  so  take  from  defense. 

I  think  that  is  what  you  have  to  help  us  with,  and  I  gather  from 
a  little  bit  in  the  media  that  you  have  been  telling  the  President 
this.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Greneral  Powell.  It  is  a  fair  statement,  Senator.  I  remember 
fondly  the  first  3  years  of  the  1990  budget  summit  agreement, 
when  we  were  protected  from  complete  rape  and  pillage  by  people 
who  were  looking  at  the  money  because  of  the  fences  we  put  up. 

I  am  concerned  this  year  that  we  are  not  so  protected.  I  am  a 
little  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  all  of  the  committees  I  have  testified  to  so  far  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  you  have  to  be  a  little  careful  with  defense  right 
now.  The  world  is  not  the  nice,  neat  place  everybody  was  telling 
us  it  was  going  to  be  a  year  or  two  ago. 

So  I  have  not  heard  any  radical  suggestions  coming  from  the 
Congress  so  far  in  this  fiscal  year  1994  discussion  about  huge  meat 
axe  cuts  of  the  kind  I  usually  hear.  So  I  think  there  is  a  little  bit 
of  sober  reflection  going  on  in  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  contin- 
ues. 

You  just  cannot  keep  going  back  to  this  well.  Moreover,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  start  giving  the  Department  real  growth  some 
time  out  there.  Whenever  you  decide  what  level  you  are  going  to, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  support  that  with  real  growth,  not  zero 
and  not  minus  one  and  minus  two,  because  then  you  will  eventu- 
ally crash. 

You  cannot  keep  declining.  Obviously,  I  would  have  been  much 
happier  with  the  base  force  level  that  we  argued  for  for  the  last 
several  years.  But  that  is  not  in  the  cards.  We  are  going  lower  than 
that,  and  what  the  Secretary  is  committed  to  doing  right  now  is  to 
finish  his  bottom-up  review  to  see  how  much  lower,  get  everybody 
on  that  sheet  of  music,  the  entire  administration,  and  then  present 
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it  to  the  Congress  and  hope  the  Congress  will  stick  to  that  level 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  and  in  front  of  our 
great  chairman,  I  am  trying  to  find  some  way  to  hold  this  Congress 
to  that.  I  cannot  put  the  caps  back  in,  but  I  might  find  a  way  to 
make  them  vote,  where  we  decide  as  a  Congress  what  those  levels 
are  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  each  House  working  its 
appropriation  will  on  taking  away  from  defense  or  cutting  it  back 
even  further. 

I  think  for  a  couple  of  years  at  a  time  at  least  we  ought  to  have 
that  common  sense. 

NONPROLIFERATION  ASSIGNMENT 

But  let  me  raise  another  point.  I  was  up  in  Los  Alamos  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  And  I 
think  you  know,  Greneral,  that  that  is  a  pretty  hallowed  and  sacred 
piece  of  territory  for  America. 

A  lot  of  people  complain  about  the  fact  that  they  built  nukes 
there,  but,  you  know,  America's  greatest  thinkers  lived  there  for 
20,  30  years.  Almost  every  major  physics  Nobel  laureate  of  Amer- 
ican heritage  and  even  foreigners  who  lived  here  worked  there,  and 
that  is  why  we  were  second  to  none  and  why  they  never  caught  us 
by  surprise  with  a  major  breakthrough. 

One  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  past  said  something  like  this, 
one  of  the  great  physicists  said:  You  know,  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  a  major  effort  with  reference  to  the  new  order  of  nuclesur 
weapons,  which  is  no  longer  the  cold  war  with  the  Russians  and 
Americans,  but  it  is  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, and  they  could  be  despots  ana  there  could  be  accidents. 

The  thought  was  that  maybe  the  same  kind  of  talent  that  led  us 
down  the  path  in  the  past  ought  to  have  a  nonproliferation  assign- 
ment that  is  not  the  physicEd  nonproliferation,  but  the  models  of 
nonproliferation  wherein  people  like  you  and  the  President  and 
Congress  leaders  would  actually  have  the  best  science  and  statis- 
tics and  eventuality  predictions  about  the  nukes,  wherever  they 
are. 

That  scientist  said  that  program  might  be  worth  every  penny  we 
put  in  it,  and  it  could  be  a  real  new  sense  in  terms  of  predictability. 

I  am  merely  asking  at  this  point,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  have  thought  of  it  or  worked  on  it,  but  let  me  just 
ask  you  for  your  thoughts  on  that  subject. 

General  Powell.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  and  intriguing 
idea,  and  it  certainly  fits  in  with  the  new  administration's  thinking 
and  one  of  the  Secretary's  principal  goals,  reflecting  a  principal 
danger,  and  that  is  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Where 
best  to  put  such  a  facility  or  study  center  obviously  would  have  to 
be  given  serious  study,  of  course. 

Senator  Domenicl  Of  course. 

General  Powell.  And  I  am  sure  you  raised  it  with  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Domenicl  Well,  I  will  raise  it  with  the  Secretary.  And 
from  time  to  time  maybe  over  the  next  few  months,  if  you  have 
somebody  that  is  your  designee  that  works  on  this  kind  of  thing, 
I  might  want  to  talk  to  them  about  it,  because  I  think  we  have  got 
to  get  executive  support  for  it. 
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General  POWELL.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to. 
Senator  Domenicl  We  have  got  to  do  something,  but  I  think  we 
have  got  to  come  down  with  an  idea  to  put  in  place. 
Greneral  Powell.  We  are  pleased  to  do  that,  Senator. 
Senator  DOMENICL  Thank  you. 

MORALE 

My  last  question  has  to  do  with  morale.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
and  tell  you,  Greneral,  I  am  not  the  least  bit  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  freezing  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  military.  And 
I  do  not  ask  you  today  whether  you  disagree  with  the  President. 
I  heard  what  you  said  about  how  it  came  about. 

But  frankly,  I  am  certain  that  down  at  the  private  and  sergeant, 
those  levels,  this  is  just  not  going  to  be  a  fair  situation.  And  we 
are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  them  their  pay  increase.  It  may 
not  be  that  we  can  do  it  across  all  of  the  civilian  American  work 
force,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  leave  here  a  little  bit  upbeat  about 
your  men  an  women  in  the  military  are  not  necessarily  going  to 
take  this  cut. 

Could  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  you  have  a  way  of  predicting  mo- 
rale change  in  the  military,  or  is  that  something  that  is  going  to 
come  from  your  people  feeding  in  to  you? 

Greneral  Powell.  I  think  we  are  quite  good  at  sensing  the  level 
of  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  that  exists  in  the  force.  We  have  com- 
petent officers  who  know  how  to  measure  it.  We  have  noncommis- 
sioned officers  who,  I  can  assure  you,  are  not  reticent  about  speak- 
ing their  mind. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Aspin  met  with  the  four  senior  enlisted  troops 
of  each  of  our  services  last  week  and  received  a  pretty  good  earful. 
And  they  all  said  morale  is  good,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  anxiety  out 
there:  social  issues,  budget  cuts,  force  structure  issues,  career  op- 
portunities, COLA  freezes,  health  care,  dental  care,  no  pay  raise, 
lots  of  deployments,  lots  of  new  missions  coming,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  going  down  in  size. 

So  we  will  start  to  see  problems  in  enough  time  to  do  something 
about  it  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  something  about  it. 

Senator  DOMENICL  Let  me  tell  you,  all  these  comparisons  about 
Israel  being  able  to  field  500,000  and  we  ought  to  be  able  and  com- 
parably that  would  be  26  million,  we  made  a  decision  some  time 
back  we  were  not  going  to  have  that  kind  of  an  army.  Our  army 
is  a  volunteer  army  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  well,  treated  well, 
highly  disciplined,  and  well  educated.  And  they  are  the  ones  for  the 
time  being  who  are-going  to  defend  us. 

Now,  maybe  some  day  we  will  go  back  to  the  draft.  But  for  now 
that  is  our  manpower. 

Greneral  Powell.  That  is  our  manpower,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple made  a  decision  in  the  early  seventies  that  they  would  compete 
in  the  economic  marketplace  fo?  troops. 

Senator  DOMENICL  Absolutely. 

General  Powell.  And  they  did  a  lousy  job  for  6  or  7  or  8  years. 
And  then  we  figured  out  what  it  took  and  we  invested  properly  In 
the  force,  and  that  investment  paid  off  in  spades  by  the  quality  of 
the  force  we  have  now. 
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And  if  the  American  people,  through  the  Congress  and  the  other 
elected  leaders,  elect  not  to  make  that  investment,  you  will  go  back 
to  having  a  force  you  are  not  as  proud  of  as  you  are  of  the  one  we 
have  now. 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you. 

DRAWDOWN 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  on  one  of  your  questions.  It 
appears,  rather  sadly,  that  after  every  major  war  there  is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  go  through  this  exercise  of  drawing  down.  That  is,  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War,  World  War  II,  where  we  had 
over  12  million  down  to  less  than  2  million. 

I  think  we  are  going  through  that  exercise  again  here.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Greneral,  that  as  long  as  this  subcommittee  is  here  we  are 
not  going  to  preside  over  that  type  of  exercise.  We  will  do  our  best. 

Greneral  Powell.  I  also,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sense  that  the 
new  political  leaders,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  un- 
derstand the  dangers  associated  with  that  kind  of  precipitous  fall. 
And  as  I  go  around  the  countryside,  I  think  the  American  people 
do  as  well. 

We  are  just  going  to  have  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  these  num- 
bers we  have  been  given  and  do  the  bottom-up  review.  And  as  the 
Secretary  has  said,  if  we  have  done  too  much  and  we  cannot  meet 
our  commitments  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  force,  we  may  have  to 
review. 

BOSNIA 

Senator  Inouye.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  couple  of  Bosnia 
questions.  One  of  the  alternatives  would  be  to  use  our  air  power 
to  knock  out  the  artillery  batteries. 

The  Serbs  have  SAM  sites.  They  have  antiaircraft  equipment. 
That  being  the  case,  if  we  make  a  decision  to  use  air  power  we  also 
have  to  be  prepared  to  go  in  on  the  ground,  is  that  not  right,  if 
somebody  gets  knocked  down?  We  are  not  going  to  leave  them  out 
there? 

General  Powell.  No;  we  would  have  a  search  and  air  rescue 
service  capability  going  to  get  our  downed  pilots.  We  have  one 
there  now  for  the  C-130's  that  are  flying. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  World  War  II,  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered we  supplied  equipment  to  the  Royal  Armed  Forces,  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  and  then  we  permitted  Americans  to  volunteer.  There 
were  a  lot  of  Americans  who  went  to  England  and  volunteered,  and 
these  equpments  were  assigned  to  the  Americans. 

So  we  have  precedents  of  volunteers  fighting.  We  have  had  vol- 
unteers involved  in  several  of  the  Israeli  wars.  There  was  a  bri- 
gade— I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about — in  Spain  in  the  Spanish 
war.  If  the  laws  did  not  prohibit  it,  would  you  be  against  Ameri- 
cans volunteering — I  am  not  talking  about  the  military — a  non- 
military  American  volunteering  to  carry  arms  in  Bosnia? 
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General  Powell.  I  would  have  no  basis  to  object  from  my  official 
position.  I  think  that  would  be  an  individual  choice  for  each  Amer- 
ican as  long  as  it  was  consistent  with  U.S.  law.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  U.S.  law  is  and  whether  anyone  is  precluded  from  doing  that 
right  now. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Senator  INOUYE.  Now,  we  have  this  new  word,  bottom-up  or  bot- 
toms-up.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  choice  of  words.  Even  before 
this  review  is  completed — and  I  have  been  told  at  the  earliest  it 
will  be  July 

General  Powell.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye  [continuing].  We  have  already  decided  to  knock 
out  two  additional  light  infantry  divisions,  the  equivalent  of  three 
fighter  wings,  and  two  aircraft  carriers. 

What  is  this  review  all  about  if  we  are  going  to  be  making  deci- 
sions before  the  review  is  completed? 

General  Powell.  The  force  structure  levels  that  we  go  to  are  for 
the  most  part  base  force  structure  levels  that  we  are  planning  to 
reach  in  1995,  which  we  have  been  asked  to  go  to  earlier  in  order 
to  generate  the  savings.  Once  we  saw  how  much  money  that  the 
administration  wanted  to  gain  out  of  the  1994  budget,  we  saw  that 
there  were  ways  to  bring  forward  base  force  decisions. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  I  thought  the  base  force  decisions  were  set  aside 
while  the  bottom-up  was  being  considered? 

General  Powell.  Not  for  1994.  In  1994  we  essentially  were  given 
some  general  guidance  and  we  were  told  to  find  the  numbers  that 
we  needed,  and  one  of  the  things  each  of  the  services  did  was  bring 
forward  some  of  their  base  force  structure  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  they  are  going  to  12  divisions  and  they 
were  going  to  12  divisions  in  the  base  force.  They  just  decided  to 
do  it  earlier,  in  1994,  to  generate  savings  more  rapidly.  But  we  do 
not  know  how  many  divisions  the  Army  is  ultimately  going  to,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  bottom-up  review  will  determine. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  other  services  as  well. 

Senator  Inouye.  To  maintain  our  posture  as  a  world  power  and 
a  superpower,  we  would  have  to  have  the  ability  to  project  our 
power,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Some  of  the  Navy 
people  speak  of  the  carrier.  How  many  carriers  do  you  think  we 
would  need  under  the  present  circumstances,  as  you  described  it  in 
your  opening  statement? 

General  Powell.  I  would  try  to  maintain  the  12  carriers  that  we 
have  in  the  structure. 

Senator  Inouye.  Yet  I  am  certain  you  will  agree,  the  possibility 
of  cutting  it  down  beyond  1994  is  a  great  one? 

General  Powell.  There  is  a  great  possibility  of  that  happening 
in  light  of  the  reductions  we  are  looking  at,  in  which  case  if  we 
have  to  cut  below  the  12  down  to  10,  and  some  people  have  even 
suggested  8,  then  do  not  expect  one  to  be  around  when  you  need 
it  all  the  time. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  would  have  to  have  car- 
riers homeported  closer  to  the  scene,  the  potential  scene  of  action; 
is  that  correct? 
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General  Powell.  That  is  one  way  to  save  carrier  strength,  be- 
cause you  obviously  do  not  need  the  same  kind  of  deployment  pat- 
tern. That  is  why  the  homeporting  in  Japan  is  so  successful  when 
we  look  at  the  great  distances  to  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  you  cut  it  down  to  10  or  9  or  8,  would  it  make 
sense  to  homeport  another  carrier  in  the  Pacific? 

General  Powell.  I  would  have  to  run  the  numbers  on  that. 
There  is  also  a  consideration  of  homeporting  a  carrier  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  I  would  run  the  numbers  on  that  again. 

But  fundamentally,  we  are  not  looking  to  open  new  bases  over- 
seas at  the  same  time  we  are  under  enormous  pressure  to  close 
bases  overseas  and  at  home.  And  we  also  would  find  it  enormously 
difficult  in  this  environment  to  take  a  carrier  which  is  homeported 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  and  break  that  congressional  dele- 
gation's heart  by  shipping  it  off  to  an  overseas  location. 

Senator  Inouye.  There  is  a  terrific  port  called  Pearl  Harbor. 

General  Powell.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Inouye.  Seriously.  Would  that  be  feasible? 

General  Powell.  I  am  sure  it  would  be.  Senator.  I  do  not  have 
details  available  to  me  with  respect  to  cost  and  whether  it  would 
make  sense  to  move  that  additional  number  of  sailors  to  Hawaii. 
And  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  difficulties  might  be  between  the 
respective  home  port  constituencies. 

NATO 

Senator  Inouye.  Yesterday,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
expressed  the  concern  that  our  European  allies  were  not  picking  up 
the  tab  the  way  it  should  be,  like  our  Asian  allies,  the  Japanese 
for  example.  Is  my  observation  correct  that  in  the  Japanese  base 
negotiations  the  military  played  the  lead  role  and  in  Europe  it  is 
the  State  Department?  „  ,       ^-        r 

General  Powell.  I  think  it  has  always  been  a  collaborative  et- 
fort.  Both  in  Japan  and  Korea,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  we  follow  the 
leadership  of  our  State  Department.  Ambassador  Holmes  is  still  on 
the  job,  f  believe.  And  the  theater  commander  works  very,  very 

closely  with  him.  ,      .  •       i     j 

Whether  in  the  Pacific  the  theater  commander  is  more  involved 
and  aggressive  than,  say,  the  European  theater  commander,  I  real- 
ly cannot  answer.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ever  really  go  in  alone 
without  State  Department  assistance,  because  essentially  these  ul- 
timately result  in  diplomatic  agreements  between  the  two  nations. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  thought  maybe  if  the  military  Played  the  lead 
role  in  Europe  they  might  get  better  results.  Speaking  of  NAIU, 
the  commander  of  NATO  forces  recently  indicated  that  the  mission 
has  to  be  changed  because  of  the  change  in  circumstances. 

General  Powell.  You  are  talking  about  General  Shalikashvil.'' 

Senator  Inouye.  What  is  his  name?  Sir  something. 

General  Powell.  Richard  Vincent? 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Field  Marshall 

General  Powell.  Dick  Vincent.  He  is  the  new  chairman  ot  the 
NATO  military  committee.  He  was  the  chief  of 

Senator  iNOUYE.  He  says  NATO's  plans  are  out  of  date. 

General  POWELL.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  reference.  NAIU 
redid  its  strategy  plans  in  1991  and  had  approval  at  various  meet- 
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ings  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  reconfiguring  our 
forces  in  line  with  that  new  strategy,  to  include  even  last  week  or 
this  week  maybe  creating  Grerman-American  and  American-Ger- 
man corps,  so  that  our  two  divisions  remaining  in  Germany,  one 
of  those  divisions  is  in  a  German  corps  and  the  other  division  is 
in  an  American  corps,  joined  by  a  German  division. 

That  is  all  part  of  our  strategy.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  Dick 
Vincent  was  referring  to. 

Senator  Inouye.  The  latest  one  was  made  in  November  1991, 
was  it  not? 

General  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  out  of  date  with,  as  you 
have  indicated  in  your  statement,  all  of  the  changes  that  have 
come  about? 

General  Powell.  Well,  almost  everything  has  to  be  written  on  a 
blackboard  these  days.  But  I  think  the  fundamental  strategy  re- 
mains intact,  the  need  for  NATO,  the  fact  that  we  should  put  em- 
phasis on  multinational  corps,  the  fact  that  we  should  keep  in  place 
an  integrated  military  alliance,  and  the  emphasis  on  making 
NATO  more  adaptable  to  out  of  area  missions. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Germans,  for  example,  are  participat- 
ing in  the  no-fly  zone  in  Bosnia  by  flying  aboard  the  AWACS.  And 
in  an  historic  decision  just  yesterday,  the  German  Government  has 
agreed  to  send  peacekeepers  to  Somalia  to  work  with  us  there. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  not  let  the  strategy  get  outdated.  But 
still,  the  November  1991  strategy  I  think  is  still  fundamentally  rel- 
evant. But  I  am  not  sure  what  the  reference  is  to  Field  Marshall 
Vincent  and  what  he  said,  and  I  would  have  to  see  that. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  In  just  about  every  speech  we  politicians  make, 
we  refer  to  the  crumbling  of  the  wall,  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  dismantling  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Yet  we  are  receiving 
reports  that  Soviet  forces  in  some  instances  are  being  put  into 
greater  readiness  status. 

The  ships  and  planes  are  still  there.  They  have  not  been  disman- 
tled. What  would  you  consider  the  potential  threat  of  the  Russians, 
because,  as  you  say,  Yeltsin  may  not  be  with  us  next  week? 

General  Powell.  One  always  has  to  keep  one's  eye  on  a  country 
of  that  size,  with  the  kind  of  inherent  capability  it  has  and  the 
military  forces  it  would  be  able  to  generate,  as  well  as  its  industrial 
base,  its  reserves,  and  its  stockpiles. 

But  I  do  not  fundamentally  see  Russia,  even  without  Yeltsin,  ris- 
ing back  to  a  position  of  military  power  that  we  would  see  as  an 
immediate  direct  threat  against  Western  Europe  the  way  it  used 
to  be.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  about  a  500  to  800  kilometer 
buffer  zone  between  the  West  and  Russia  now,  consisting  of  the 
Eastern  European  nations  that  used  to  be  part  of  the  Soviet  alli- 
ance. 

Many  of  those  Eastern  European  nations  want  to  join  NATO. 
They  would  love  to  become  part  of  our  alliance,  which  I  think 
shows  you  why  NATO  remains  a  vital  organization  and  one  not  to 
be  simply  pulled  apart. 
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RUSSIAN  ARMY 


But  I  have  a  hard  time  conjuring  up  a  scenario  where  Russia,  a 
reconstituted,  strengthened  Russian  army,  would  turn  its  attention 
to  threatening  Germany  or  England  or  Belgium,  The  Netherlands 
again. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Or  China? 

General  Powell.  China  perhaps.  But  they  are  liable  to  be  more 
concerned  with  protecting  Russia  against  all  of  the  instability  that 
now  lies  to  its  south,  as  well  as  its  own  internal  instability. 

The  Russian  army  is  in  quite  a  degree  of  distress,  in  my  judg- 
ment. They  are  coming  out  of  what  used  to  be  East  Germany.  They 
have  not  stopped  that  withdrawal.  Even  though  there  are  fits  and 
starts,  I  think  they  will  continue  to  come  out  of  the  Baltic. 

But  the  biggest  problem  they  have  is  a  morale  and  cultural  prob- 
lem. They  are  not  a  people's  army,  as  they  used  to  claim,  the  way 
we  are  a  people's  army.  They  are  an  army  of  conscripts  who  do  not 
want  to  serve,  being  led  by  generals  who  are  left  over  from  another 
day,  with  an  officer  corps  in  the  middle  that  is  being  brought  down 
at  an  extremely  fast  rate,  in  an  environment  in  which  there  are  no 
alternatives  for  them. 

They  have  no  homes  to  take  their  families  to.  They  have  no  jobs 
to  go  to.  Nobody  is  giving  them  a  bonus  to  get  out  and  undertake 
other  employment.  So  this  is  an  army  in  enormous  distress,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  an  army  that  we  should  expect  to  see  arrayed  on 
a  battlefield  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  in  a  way  that  threatens. 

Senator  Inouye.  Will  it  be  an  army  for  hire? 

General  Powell.  There  are  parts  of  that  army  that  could  well  be 
for  hire  for  peacekeeping  purposes.  I  do  not  see  a  political  system 
that  would  allow  it  to  go  off  and  become  an  aggressive  army.  But 
there  is  a  Russian  battalion  operating  in  Yugoslavia  now,  perform- 
ing a  mission. 

We  almost  got  a  couple  of  airplanes  to  come  fly  with  us  in  this 
air  drop  mission,  but  that  never  quite  materialized.  They  could  not 
work  out  the  funding  arrangements.  So  it  is  an  army  that  could 
perform  a  variety  of  peacekeeping  missions  President  Yeltsin  and 
President  Clinton  have  discussed  some  ideas.  But  when  they  come, 
somebody  has  got  to  pick  up  the  entire  bill  for  them. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

recruiting  budget 

In  your  statement  earlier,  you  made  a  comment  about  the  adver- 
tising budget  and  how  it  was  a  shame  that  we  did  not  have  the 
money  to  attract  well-qualified  volunteers  to  the  force  any  more. 

Greneral  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  Is  this  budget  that  we  are  receiving  now  from 
the  administration  higher  or  lower  in  that  respect  than  previous 
budgets?  . 

General  Powell.  I  cannot  give  you  a  comparison,  and  it  is  really 
something  each  service  deals  with  individually  and  another  part  of 
the  Secretary's  staff  deals  with,  the  force  management  and  person- 
nel office.  So  I  do  not  have  the  numbers  in  front  of  me.  I  cannot 
tell  you  if  it  is  higher  or  lower. 
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But  I  know  that  all  the  Chiefs,  particularly  the  Army,  which  al- 
ways has  the  greatest  challenge  in  recruiting,  is  pushing  advertis- 
ing very,  very,  very,  very  strongly. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  the  Senator  would  5deld  at  this  point. 

Senator  Cochran.  Sure. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  This  committee  has  appropriated  every  penny 
that  you  wanted.  It  is  the  authorizers  who  set  the  limit. 

General  POWELL.  I  thank  the  committee  and  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  have  been  cooperative.  It  is  the  authorizers 
that  are  bringing  it  down. 

SOMALIA 

Senator  Cochran.  When  you  were  in  Somalia  recently,  you  were 
quoted  as  saving  our  job  there  is  about  over  and  it  is  about  time 
tnat  we  could  relinquish  our  responsibility  for  controlling  that  oper- 
ation and  turn  it  over  to  somebody  else. 

General  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CocHRAN.  When  do  you  expect  that  we  will  see  a  with- 
drawal? 

Greneral  Powell.  In  the  very  near  future.  I  would  say,  if  you 
promise  not  to  pin  me  down,  within  the  next  couple  weeks  we  will 
transfer  responsibility  from  our  commander,  Greneral  Johnston,  to 
the  U.N.  commander,  Turkish  Greneral  Bier,  and  we  will  draw 
down  our  forces  to  a  residual  level  of  about  4,000  to  be  our  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  force  of  about  27,000. 

And  I  think  you  will  see  that  happen  within  the  next  several 
weeks.  In  fact,  it  is  moving  even  more  rapidly  than  it  was  when 
I  was  there  even  2  weeks  ago,  3  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Cochran,  Your  assessment  of  that  is  that  our  troops 
have  done  a  great  job  over  there? 

Greneral  Powell.  They  have  done  a  great  job. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  the  impression  I  have  gotten. 

Greneral  Powell.  I  wish  everybody  in  this  room  could  have  a 
chance  to  go  visit  that  place — a  country  totally  destroyed,  with  no 
institutions  remaining,  with  people  in  need — and  see  what  Amer- 
ican troops  are  doing  on  their  own  initiative:  a  Marine  colonel  who 
is  a  lawyer  but  did  not  have  a  lot  of  law  to  do,  he  just  went  into 
one  of  the  stadiums  there  and  helped  people  set  up  a  school  to  get 
these  youngsters  off  the  street  and  bacK  in  school;  Army  troops  who 
are  doing  magnificent  work  in  terms  of  health  care. 

It  just  makes  you  feel  awfully  good  to  see  what  our  youngsters 
will  do.  The  thing  we  have  that  I  talk  about  a  lot — I  did  not  touch 
on  it  in  my  opening  statement — is  when  American  troops  show  up, 
American  leaders  and  commanders,  military  leaders  and  command- 
ers show  up,  and  the  American  flag  is  put  somewhere,  a  level  of 
trust  shows  up. 

People  trust  us  in  ways  that  are  rather  amazing  and  in  ways 
that  I  think  I  can  say  very  few  other  nations  enjoy.  People  trust 
us.  And  you  can  see  that  trust  in  Somalia.  It  is  in  Bosnia  now, 
where  the  few  people  we  have  moving  around  in  uniform,  wearing 
an  American  flag  on  their  sleeve,  are  not  seen  as  anybody^s  enemy. 
They  are  trusted,  more  so  than  the  U.N.  forces  that  are  there,  and 
they  are  trusted  because  they  are  high  quality,  they  are  dedicated, 
they  are  intelligent,  they  do  a  job  well,  they  are  professional. 
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They  are  all  those  good  things  that  we  have  bought  and  invested 
in.  And  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  start  pulling  that  apart  and 
create  a  force  that  does  not  have  the  same  level  of  international 
trust  that  the  current  force  has. 

ABM  TREATY 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  In  your  briefings  or  meetings  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  civilians  in  the  White  House,  have  you  decided  that 
it  is  time  to  argue  for  a  repeal  or  a  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
Treaty,  so  that  we  can  do  whatever  we  need  to  do  to  protect  our 
own  security  interests  in  this  new  environment  of  emerging  dan- 
gers and  a  lessening  of  traditional  dangers  under  which  that  agree- 
ment was  first  reached? 

General  Powell.  So  far,  in  the  first  3  months  up  to  yesterday, 
we  have  not  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
at  all.  It  just  has  not  come  up. 

Senator  CocHRAN.  Do  you  feel  restrained  by  that  in  any  way?  Is 
the  military  force  here  in  the  United  States  impeded  in  its  effort 
to  protect  the  security  interests  of  the  country  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  your  judgment? 

General  Powell.  At  the  moment,  no.  It  has  been  a  traditional 
fight.  In  fact,  during  the  height  of  the  cold  war  a  few  years  ago, 
you  would  find  the  U.S.  military  leadership  kind  of  liking  the  ABM 
Treaty,  as  you  know,  Senator,  because  they  saw  it  also  constrained 
the  Soviets,  who  were  going  to  be  able  to  do  more  outside  the  ABM 
Treaty  than  we  would  have  been  allowed  to  do  outside  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

So  even  though  our  political  leaders  a  few  years  ago  wanted  very 
badly  to  get  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  there  was  some  ambivalence 
on  the  part  of  the  military  leadership  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  advantage  of  it  that  the  Soviets 
might. 

That  has  all  changed,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  we  signed  in  1972  was  for  a  different  kind 
of  world,  and  it  certainly  is  something  that  ought  to  be  reviewed 
now  in  light  of  the  new  emerging  dangers.  And  I  would  have  no 
reservations  to  participating  in  such  a  review. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  today  to  say  categorically  that  I  would 
say,  fine,  let  us  get  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  afi:er  such  a  review.  But 
it  certainly  is  something  that  should  be  looked  at. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you. 

PUBLIC  relations 

Senator  INOUYE.  General,  before  we  say  we  hope  to  see  you 
again,  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations.  After  these 
many  years  on  this  committee,  I  have  come  to  a  couple  of  conclu- 
sions. No.  1,  the  Defense  Department  I  think  should  have  an  agen- 
cy or  subagency  that  would  be  involved  in  image  enhancement,  PR. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  told  that  you  do  not  have  that 
is  lack  of  funds.  But  yet  we  know  that  there  are  good  stories,  like 
the  involvement  of  the  military  in  Hurricane  Andrew.  The  full 
story  has  not  come  out.  Take  Somalia.  With  all  the  thousands  of 
troops  that  we  have  had  there,  we  have  had  only  one  so-called  neg- 
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ative  relationship  with  a  native  there,  and  yet  that  one  got  the  cov- 
erage. 

We  hear  very  few  stories  about  the  very  positive  ones,  like  the 
colonel  you  spoke  of.  I  think  this  is  all  very  important,  but  some- 
how we  are  missing  the  boat. 

I  spoke  with  some  of  the  Army  people  in  the  82d.  I  said:  "What 
is  the  problem  with  you  guys?"  He  said:  "Well,  you  know,  we  do  not 
want  to  blow  our  own  horn."  But  in  this  business  we  have  to. 

That  is  why  we  are  going  through  this  exercise  now.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate our  military,  the  new  military.  They  still  think  it  is  the  same 
thing  that  we  had  many,  many  decades  ago. 

So  I  would  hope  that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  start  thinking 
about  what  every  major  organization  has,  image  enhancers.  All 
other  Departments  have  it.  DOD  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  have 
it.  So  I  think  we  should  seriously  think  about  that.  Think  about  it. 

General  Powell.  Well,  I  think  we  do  have,  of  course,  a  fairly 
large  public  relations  operation.  I  am  not  sure  I  would  call  it  image 
enhancement.  But  we  probably  can  do  a  better  job  of  telling  our 
story. 

I  tell  it  everywhere  I  go  and  have  a  chance,  and  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  all  the  CINC's  do.  And  the 
tough  thing,  Senator,  is  that  nobody  will  print  the  story  about  the 
colonel,  but  if  I  said  that  colonel  did  something  wrong  or  kicked  a 
kid  or  got  in  trouble  it  would  be  on  page  A-1  of  every  major  news- 
paper. 

I  started  a  crusade  to  get  the  newspapers  to  stop  calling  us  "the 
Pentagon  brass."  I  will  not  succeed.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  images 
across  that  we  would  like  to  get  across. 

But  I  would  not  sell  the  American  people  too  short,  and  I  know 
you  do  not,  Senator.  You  know  them.  You  have  got  your  finger  on 
the  pulse.  As  I  go  around  the  countryside,  the  American  people 
know  what  the  troops  are  doing.  They  can  see  through  some  of  the 
negative  stories  that  come  out. 

There  must  be  some  reason  that  all  the  pollsters  keep  saying 
that,  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  Nation  that  they  poll  on,  the 
American  people  feel  the  best  about  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  leadership  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

So  we  are  using  the  bugle  a  little  bit  and  we  are  not  keeping  our 
light  under  a  bushel.  So  I  think  the  American  people  understand 
and  I  think  they  support  their  youngsters.  I  think  they  are  proud 
of  them  and  I  think  they  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  it  is  we  think 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  force  as  long  as  it  meets  the  test  of 
reasonableness  and  it  meets  the  test  of  a  well  thought  out  strategy. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  that. 

You  have  not  heard  us  screaming  about  the  cold  war  and,  oh  my 
God,  we  have  got  to  keep  spending  because  it  may  come  back.  We 
were  the  first  ones  to  adjust  to  that  fact  in  1989  and  1990.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  think  the  military  leadership  of  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  initiative  in  this  drawdown 
period.  I  still  think  we  are  doing  that  today. 

But  I  am  open  to  any  suggestion  that  allows  us  to  tell  our  story 
in  that  regard. 
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PACIFIC  RIM 


Senator  Inouye.  My  logic  may  be  distorted,  but  I  somehow  feel 
that  defense  has  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  American  com- 
munity, in  the  sense  that  we  have  somehow  pictured  you  as  in  the 
business  of  killing,  primarily  defending.  In  essence,  I  would  think 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as  a  world  power  all  of  the 
diplomatic  moves  we  make  will  be  worthless  unless  we  have  muscle 
in  back  of  it. 

Second,  I  am  from  the  Pacific  region  and  you  know  that  Ted  Ste- 
vens and  I  went  out  there  and  met  with  every  ASEAN  head,  not 
captains  but  the  generals  and  the  presidents  and  the  prime  min- 
isters. Every  single  one  expressed  deep  concern  that,  after  the  Phil- 
ippine decision  to  move  out  of  Subic,  that  we  may  be  considering 
moving  out  of  the  Pacific  rim. 

They  begged  that  we  stay  there,  because  they  are  afraid  that  if 
we  left  the  vacuum  will  be  filled  by  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Chi- 
nese and  they  would  be  forced  to  do  business  with  them.  Well,  that 
is  part  of  our  economy  and  our  quality  of  life.  If  we  left  there,  those 
guys  are  going  to  start  trading,  not  with  us,  but  with  the  other  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  Americans  should  know  that,  that  the  role  the 
military  plays  is  much  more  than  just  killing. 

Greneral  Powell.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point,  espe- 
cially as  it  applies  to  the  Pacific.  In  my  speeches  and  in  my  presen- 
tations, I  make  the  point  that  we  have  Japan,  South  Korea,  eastern 
Russia,  China,  a  new  China,  exciting  China,  all  coming  together  in 
that  one  region  of  the  world. 

Those  forces  are  reasonably  in  balance  now.  What  keeps  them  in 
balance  is  American  power,  American  presence,  American  political, 
diplomatic,  military  interest  in  the  region.  We  do  not  want  to  pull 
out  and  upset  that  equilibrium. 

If  we  pull  out  so  that  the  people  in  the  region  no  longer  see  us 
playing  a  useful  role,  you  might  well  see  Japan  start  to  wonder 
whether  they  have  to  do  more  for  its  defense,  such  as  building  up 
conventionally  or  developing  its  own  nuclear  capability.  South 
Korea  most  certainly  will  have  to  make  similar  sorts  of  calcula- 
tions. And  all  of  their  smaller,  less  powerful  friends  would  have  to 
watch  all  of  this  with  the  greatest  concern  and  interest  and  start 
to  make  their  own  judgments  as  to  who  they  should  throw  in  with. 

Right  now  it  is  U.S.  power,  influence,  presence,  and  the  trust  all 
of  those  people  have  in  us  that  keeps  that  region  and  theater  in 
balance.  We  should  not  fiddle  with  it  in  order  to  save  a  few  bucks 
or  to  find  another  way  to  make  a  bogey  so  that  some  other  part 
of  our  government  can  spend  money  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  hell  of  an  investment  in  the  Pacific  and  we  have  gotten 
a  marvelous  return  on  that  investment,  and  we  should  be  very 
careful  about  it. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Well,  once  again,  General  Powell,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  I  thank  you  very  much.  As  you  have  heard  from  just 
about  every  member,  we  have  been  impressed  by  your  opening  re- 
marks, and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  membership  that  we  are  in  the 
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process  now  of  arranging  to  have  your  remarks  shared  and  read  by 
every  member  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  will  call  upon  the  staff  to  sit  with  you  if  you  want  to  make 
corrections  or  additions.  We  would  like  to  have  the  widest  circula- 
tion on  that. 

General  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

[Clerk's  note. — ^Additional  questions  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tee members,  together  with  the  Department's  responses,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  portion  of  the  hearings.] 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Inouye,  With  that,  may  I  say  I  hope  to  see  you  again, 
sir. 

General  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Aloha. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  21,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  9  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  22.] 
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The  subcommittee  met  at  9:07  a.m.,  in  room  SD-192,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K  Inouye  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Lautenberg,  Cochran,  Specter,  Domen- 
ici,  and  Nickles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Department  of  the  Army 

statement  of  gen.  gordon  r.  sullivan,  chief  of  staff,  u.s. 

ARMY 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Senator  Inouye.  This  morning  the  subcommittee  will  receive  tes- 
timony from  Gen.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Army  budget. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  sir,  I  welcome  you. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  However,  before  we  begin,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
personal  gratitude  to  you  for  making  the  special  effort  to  join  us 
at  the  fiftieth  reunion  of  my  combat  team,  the  442d. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  altering  your  schedule  so  that  we 
could  keep  our  hearing  schedule  on  track.  I  know  that  you  had  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  do  that.  We  thank  you. 

General  Sullivan,  the  events  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  and  Eastern  Europe  are  sufficient  cause  for  us 
to  move  cautiously  as  we  evaluate  the  funding  levels  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  security  programs. 

This  is  especially  true  for  those  funds  which  support  the  U.S. 
Army  and  underwrite  the  role  it  plays  in  the  execution  of  those  se- 
curity programs.  When  we  also  consider  the  uncertain  outcome  of 
negotiations  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
continued  unrest  in  the  Middle  East,  along  with  recent  weapon 
sales  in  that  region,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  a  strong  U.S.  military 
remains  essential. 
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I  believe  I  speak  for  the  committee  in  sa3dng  that  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  as  a  nation  wish  to  remain  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  must  maintain  a  strong,  credible  military  force. 

Last  year  our  country  again  reduced  funding  to  the  Armed 
Forces  as  it  continued  to  move  toward  a  significantly  reduced  fiscal 
year  1995  total  force  structure.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  be  sacrificing  a  capable  and  equipped  force  for  a  fiscal  Utopia 
that  continues  to  evade  us. 

Fiscal  year  1994  will  be  the  Army's  ninth  consecutive  year  of  real 
declines  in  its  budget.  The  Army's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  proposes 
further  reductions  in  Active  Reserve  component  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. It  slows,  and  in  some  cases  terminates,  procurement  pro- 
grams and  reduces  research  and  development  funding  to  the  lowest 
level  in  over  two  decades. 

While  some  reductions  are  necessary  and  possible,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  irreducible  requirement  that  we  must  maintain  a 
balanced  national  defense  that  is  capable  of  meeting  aggression 
with  decisive  force. 

Sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  very  concerned  with  the  continued 
reductions  proposed  for  the  "Personnel"  and  "Operations  and  main- 
tenance" accounts.  As  you  are  aware,  I  just  recently  returned  from 
trips  to  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Benning  and  I  must  say  that  the  sol- 
diers that  I  met  are  by  far  the  finest  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

They  are  bright,  dedicated,  and  highly  motivated  individuals  who 
are  well  trained  and  well  led.  General,  when  most  people  think  of 
military  weapon  systems,  because  of  headlines  and  television,  we 
usually  think  of  the  big  ticket  items  like  the  B-2  and  the  Seawolf 
and  SDL 

Those  of  us  on  this  committee,  when  we  think  of  our  most  valu- 
able weapon  systems,  we  have  in  mind  these  American  soldiers.  We 
must  not  allow  continued  budget  reductions  to  undo  what  it  has 
taken  20  years  to  create,  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world. 

All  Americans  should  know  that  the  investment  that  we  have 
made  in  these  soldiers  has  been  well  spent.  We  must  take  a  very 
serious  look  at  all  personnel  issues,  particularly  those  which  sup- 
port the  individual  soldier. 

The  proposed  budget  continues  Active  and  Reserve  component 
end  strength  reductions,  does  not  support  a  pay  raise  and  provides 
only  minimal  support  to  improve  family  housing.  Our  force  is 
shrinking,  but  I  believe  we  must  provide  that  smaller  force  with 
the  proper  incentives  to  retain  quality  soldiers  in  the  Army. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  increased  personal  hardships  these 
soldiers  will  endure.  A  smaller  force  brings  more  frequent  rotations 
at  home,  lengthier  deplojonents  abroad.  We  must  not  lose  these 
find  soldiers  as  a  result  of  short-sighted  budget  reductions. 

And  Greneral,  there  are  dangerous  signs  that  we  may  be  losing 
our  qualitative  edge  and  returning  to  the  force  of  the  early  seven- 
ties. While  just  last  year,  we  were  only  recruiting  high  school  grad- 
uates, we  are  now  starting  to  take  some  nongraduates. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  not  taking  any  category  IV  applicants. 
We  are  now  seeing  a  requirement  to  take  some  to  meet  our  recruit- 
ing goals.  I  believe  this  trend  should  concern  all  of  us. 
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In  1949  General  Eisenhower  complained  in  his  diary  about  the 
drastically  reduced  defense  budget.  He  said,  "Of  course,  the  results 
will  not  show  up  until  we  get  into  serious  trouble.  We  are  repeating 
our  own  history  of  decades.  We  just  don't  believe  we  will  get  into 
a  real  jam." 

I  just  hope  my  colleagues  understand  that  we  may  be  heading 
down  a  road  that  will  lead  us  to  repeating  the  serious  mistake  of 
economizing  our  force  to  a  point  of  ineffectiveness.  I  believe  we  will 
regret  this,  if  we  get  ourselves  into  another  jam. 

General  Sullivan,  the  subcommittee  looks  forward  to  hearing 
your  views  on  these  and  other  subjects.  As  you  know,  we  have  re- 
viewed your  statements  and  they  will  made  part  of  the  permanent 
record. 

But  before  I  call  upon  you,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Mississippi,  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  you  in  wel- 
coming General  Sullivan  to  our  first  of  our  hearings  reviewing  the 
service  budget  requests  and  the  outlook  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  DEPTH  OF  CUTS 

I  am  also  concerned,  as  the  chairman  is,  about  the  depths  of  the 
cuts  that  are  proposed  for  the  military  budgets  by  the  President. 
Already,  we  have  seen  the  congressional  budget  process  reduce  the 
level  of  funding  that  is  expected  in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  a  ques- 
tionable level,  in  my  judgement;  questionable  in  terms  of  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  quality  and  the  skill  level  of  our 
Armed  Forces  as  needed  in  this  situation  that  we  face  today 
around  the  world. 

Even  though  there  have  been  some  important  and  welcome 
changes,  reducing  the  threat  of  war  and  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  old  Soviet  Union  and  the  like,  there  are  still 
some  troubling  developments. 

The  proliferation  of  missile  systems  around  the  world,  the  fact 
that  terrorists  now  can  obtain  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion with  capacity  to  deliver  those  weapons  over  long  distances. 
These  are  matters  of  very  serious  concern.  And  I  wonder  about 
whether  or  not  the  level  of  funding  that  is  being  requested  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  continue  the  research  and  development  of  the 
kinds  of  defense  systems  that  we  need  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
country. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony  and  we  think  you 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  And 
we  commend  you  for  the  quality  of  the  force  you  command  and  for 
their  dedication  and  willingness  to  do  what  they  are  asked  to  do. 

Thank  you. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Senator  Domenici?  Would  you  care  to  make  a 
statement? 

Senator  DOMENICL  I  am  going  to  wait  to  make  a  statement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  have  an  opening  statement  from  Senator 
DeConcini  that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  time. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Stateme^jt  of  Senator  DeConcini 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  conducting  this  hearing  today. 
I  consider  the  service  hearings  as  probably  providing  the  greatest  "meat"  of  all  of 
the  subcommittee's  annual  neeirings — in  terms  of  information  and  exchange  of 
views. 

General  Sullivan,  I  welcome  you  here  today.  Under  your  stewardship  the  Army 
has  focused  considerable  effort  and  resources  on  modernizing  its  aviation  fleet.  The 
Apache  and  the  Longbow  system  are,  in  this  Senator's  opimon,  the  centerpieces  of 
this  significant  effort.  My  concern  on  this  issue,  however,  is  that  this  will  require 
considerable  funding.  My  impression  has  been  that  the  Armj^  has  not  been  the  most 
effective  of  the  services  at  fighting  within  the  Pentagon  for  its  share  of  funding  re- 
sources, which  sometimes  leads  to  a  "cannibalizing"  of  programs  competing  for  a  re- 
duced share  of  funds.  I  would  hope  that  your  future  year's  budgets  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  the  Longbow  program  if  the  Comanche  program  also  goes  forward. 

During  the  Aspin  hearing,  I  expressed  to  the  Secretary  my  concerns  that  the  real 
morale  problems  facing  the  men  and  women  in  the  services  comes  not  fi-om  "social" 
issues,  but  fi-om  the  cuts  in  training  and  readiness  programs,  and  meat-ax  cuts  in 
O&M  fiinds  which  result  in  lose-lose  choices.  I  am  referring  to  the  problems  base 
commanders  face  in  choosing  between  fixing  roads  or  turning  on  heat  in  base  hous- 
ing. This  was  a  situation  faced  by  the  commander  at  Fort  Huachuca  last  fall  and, 
fi-ankly,  this  is  unacceptable. 

The  priority  must  remain  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
chosen  to  serve  their  country.  These  needs  include  access  to  health  care  for  service 
personnel  and  their  dependents,  improving  sub-standard  housing  and  aging  infra- 
structure, and  ensuring  that  they  get  the  training  and  education  for  which  they 
originally  joined  the  miutary. 

If  there  are  actions  we  on  this  subcommittee  can  take  to  meet  these  needs,  please 
tell  us.  If  funds  are  too  tight,  then  maybe  we  need  to  take  a  second  look  at  certain 
programs  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  people  remain  our  number  one  priority. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Additionally,  I  am  submitting  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  each  of  the  service  chiefs  regarding  sexual  misconduct  and  how  it  is  handled 
by  the  services.  While  these  are  a  large  number  of  questions,  I  would  appreciate  a 
timely  response  to  them  as  they  are  integral  to  legislation  on  which  I  am  working. 

Thank  you. 

OVERVIEW  STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  SULLIVAN 

Senator  Inouye.  CJeneral  Sullivan,  welcome  sir. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your 
supportive  remarks  and  Senator  Cochran's. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  profound  change  and  there  is  a  temp- 
tation for  me,  as  I  sit  here,  to  talk  about  change  and  the  dangers 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Certainly,  these  dangers  and  changes 
are  new  to  those  of  us  living  in  this  decade.  But  as  those  of  us  sit- 
ting here  today  know,  a  changing  and  dangerous  world  is  nothing 
new.  The  world  is  always  undergoing  change  and  the  future  is  al- 
ways unclear  and  potentially  dangerous.  Certainly  your  prede- 
cessors and  mine  had  to  wrestle  with  unprecedented  change.  Those 
of  us  in  uniform  took  an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Republic. 
I  think  the  question  for  us  as  it  surely  was  for  our  predecessors  is, 
how  do  we  accommodate  this  change  and  still  live  up  to  that  oath? 

Now  I  think  your  question  to  me  is,  Can  you  devise  and  execute 
a  plan  that  accommodates  change  while  ensuring  that  the  Armys 
core  values  and  capabilities  are  retained  and  the  vital  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Army  are  still  able  to  be  carried  out? 

Today,  your  Army  is  executing  a  plan  that  fulfills  those  demands 
for  change  and  continuity.  We  are  changing,  and  at  the  same  time 
remaining  in  continuity  with  the  past.  We  developed  our  plan  with 
flexiblity  in  mind,  and  we  have  used  much  of  that  flexibility  to  ac- 
celerate our  plan  in  order  to  generate  the  resources  to  stay  trained 
and  ready. 
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Acceleration  of  this  plan,  by  the  way,  has  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  and  I  think  you  are  well  aware  of  that  pain.  I  have 
had  to  accelerate  the  involuntary  losses  of  people  to  generate  re- 
sources. We  have  announced  the  inactivation  of  two  more  divisions. 
That  is  a  total  of  six  divisions  and  one  corps  that  I  have  inactivated 
since  we  began  executing  our  drawdo>vn  plan. 

I  have  taken  out  one-third  of  the  Active  Army  strength  and  I  will 
take  the  Active  Army  strength  down  to  535,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1994.  My  original  plan  was  to  have  it  down  to  that  level  by 
fiscal  year  1995. 

The  6th  Infantry  Division  in  Alaska  will  come  out  and  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  in  California  will  come  out.  That  will  make  a 
total  of  six  divisions  that  I  have  taken  out.  I  have  made  verv  deep 
cuts.  ^        ^ 

Five  years  ago,  49  percent  of  the  Army's  total  obligation  author- 
ity [TOA]  went  for  people.  Today,  that  figure  is  up  to  68  percent. 
We  have  cut  acquisition  and  research  and  development.  Acquisition 
has  been  cut  to  the  bone. 

We  changed  the  doctrine  of  the  Army  to  respond  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Given  the  significant  changes  our  world  is  under- 
going, it  is  appropriate  that  we  change. 

Now,  the  President's  proposed  budget  that  you  have  before  you 
for  the  Army  is  $60.7  billion.  That  budget  submission  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  readiness  at  this  stage  of  our  journey.  I  need  your  sup- 
port for  this  budget  to  keep  the  Army  trained  and  ready.  I  am  at 
a  threshold,  and  if  I  get  any  movement  of  money  in  that  $60.7  bil- 
lion submission,  I  am  in  danger  of  having  some  readiness  problems. 
I  will  talk  to  this  in  greater  detail  later. 

With  prudent  risk,  I  can  meet  America's  needs  with  this  budget 
submit,  but  we  must  have  the  operations  and  maintenance  dollars. 
I  must  have  the  tools  to  attract  and  keep  quality  people.  And  I 
must  have  the  dollars  to  leverage  modem  technology.  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  I  must  have  the  flexibility  to  execute  this  budget 
to  my  plan. 

Should  you  not  support  this  budget  and  should  the  numbers 
come  down  or  the  dollars  be  moved  around,  then  the  trained  and 
ready  Army  America  expects  and  demands  will  be  at  risk.  No  one 
questions  that  the  U.S.  Army  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world.  That 
did  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world 
because  I,  as  did  my  predecessors,  have  the  support  of  people  like 
you.  We  had  the  support  of  the  American  people  and  various  ad- 
ministrations and,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  took  us  20  years 
to  rebuild  this  Army  after  Vietnam — 20  years. 

We  are  now  the  eighth  largest  Army  in  the  world.  However,  we 
are  the  best  Army  in  the  world,  because  we  have  consistently  dis- 
played the  desire  to  win  and  the  desire  to  succeed  at  whatever  it 
is  you  or  the  American  people  ask  us  to  do. 

The  Army  that  we  created  in  the  cold  war  and  the  investment 
that  we  made  in  that  great  victory  has  given  us  the  foundation  on 
which  we  are  now  building  the  new  Army  postured  for  the  21st 
century.  Our  challenge— yours,  mine,  the  administration's,  and  the 
American  people — is  to  transform  this  rapidly  changing  Army, 
keeping  it  trained  and  ready,  while  we  transform  it.  It  is  a  leader- 
ship challenge  more  than  a  management  challenge.  I  want  to  thank 
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you  for  the  strong  support  that  you  have  given  us  over  the  years 
and  will  continue  to  give  us  as  we  reshape  the  force.  One  of  the 
most  important  ways  that  you  have  supported  us  is  that  you  have 
given  us  the  tools  to  take  care  of  our  people  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect as  we  restructure  the  force. 

We  have  come  down  from  an  Active  component  force  of  780,000 
in  1987  to  today's  strength  of  590,000.  Additionally,  we  have  re- 
leased over  60,000  full-time  civilians.  That's  a  total  of  250,000  peo- 
ple who  have  been  released  from  the  U.S.  Army — 190,000  soldiers 
and  60,000  civilians,  one-quarter  of  a  million  people.  Add  contrac- 
tors and  reservists  to  that  number  and  the  numbers  grow  even 
larger. 

The  voluntary  incentive  programs,  which  you  have  given  us, 
have  demonstrated  to  Americans  in  uniform  that  we  value  their 
sacrifices  and  contributions,  and  that  foresight  is  paying  off.  I  am 
promoting  at  higher  rates  today  than  I  was  2  years  ago,  and  I  am 
selecting  young  people  for  challenging  positions  in  command  and 
leadership  at  a  higher  rate  than  I  was  2  years  ago,  because  we 
have  been  able  to  use  the  tools  you  gave  us  to  shape  the  force. 

We  have  been  able  to  shape  the  force  so  that  we  can  take  care 
of  those  that  we  keep  and  give  them  the  responsibilities  they  need 
to  grow  and  develop.  This  is  an  Army  that  is  operating  all  over  the 
world  today,  and  doing  it  very,  very  profession^ly. 

Last  year,  I  testified  before  this  committee,  and  told  you  that  I 
had  12,000  soldiers  dployed  in  38  countries.  Today,  I  have  25,000 
soldiers  deployed  in  over  60  countries,  and  the  numbers  are  going 
up.  The  requirements  for  U.S.  Army  soldiers  are  going  up  each  and 
every  day.  By  the  way,  that  number  does  not  include  the  150,000 
I  have  forward  based  in  Germany,  Korea,  Italy,  or  Japan,  nor  does 
it  count  the  thousands  that  I  have  deployed  around  the  United 
States  for  training  and  various  other  things. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  in  Hawaii  with  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. A  brigade  commander  told  me  he  had  been  deployed  away 
from  home  138  days  in  his  first  year  in  command  and  118  days  in 
his  first  8  months  of  his  second  year  in  command;  1  day  out  of  3 
away  from  Scofield  Barracks  and  frankly,  that's  less  time  away 
from  home  than  the  soldiers  he  commands.  The  companies  and  bat- 
talions are  actually  gone  more  than  the  brigade  commander. 

We  are  coming  out  of  Europe  for  the  third  time  this  centuij  vic- 
torious, and  we  are  bringing  home  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  war  materiel. 

We  have  closed  over  250  installations  and  we  have  reduced  our 
strength  in  Europe  over  60  percent  during  the  past  2  years — all 
while  we  were  conducting  operational  missions  with  forces  based  in 
Europe.  Today  in  Europe,  troops  from  the  5th  Quartermaster  Bat- 
talion are  rigging  pallets  for  air  drops  in  Bosnia.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  same  unit  that  rigged  parachutes  for  drops  in  Turkey  and 
northern  Iraq. 

We  have  troops  in  Zagreb  manning  a  hospital,  and  I  have  people 
in  Mongolia  and  army-to-army  contacts  with  every  major  nation  of 
the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  We  even  have  today  East  Bloc  students 
at  Army  schools  in  the  United  States. 

I  just  returned  from  Southwest  Asia  where  we  have  six  Patriot 
batteries  deployed  and  troops  once  again  in  Kuwait. 
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In  the  Sinai,  we  have  completed  a  23d  rotation  on  peacekeeping. 
In  Somalia,  we  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  Unit- 
ed States  Army  troops  on  the  ground. 

I  have  seen  your  soldiers — our  soldiers — in  Japan,  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Zagreb,  Italy.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  They  are  representing 
the  United  States  of  America  all  over  the  world. 

We  are  not  mired  in  some  mindset  of  the  cold  war.  Today,  we  are 
a  power  projection  Army  in  preparation  for  the  next  crisis. 

Now,  let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  words  about  some  of  the  dangers 
we  are  likely  to  face.  Certainly,  we  must  consider  the  former  Soviet 
Union — Russia.  We  are  expanding  our  personal  and  professional  re- 
lations with  our  Russian  counterparts.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  en- 
sure that  they  do  not  return  to  their  former  state.  I  hosted  my  Rus- 
sian counterpart  for  a  week.  We  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States  visiting  Army  installations  and  observing  training.  My  in- 
tention was  to  show  him  how  an  army  functions  in  a  democratic 
society.  Several  senior  U.S.  Army  generals  have  been  to  Russia  and 
I  will  go  there  later  this  year.  We  are  exchanging  officer  students 
and  we  may  even  do  some  joint  exercises. 

Second,  we  must  consider  regional  threats  and  instabilities,  na- 
tionalism, population  pressures,  ethnic  strife,  reactionary  national- 
ism, and  extremist  religious  groups.  All  of  these  have  the  potential 
to  involve  your  Army  with  little  or  no  prior  notice. 

I  just  returned  from  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  And,  as  the  chair- 
man pointed  out,  certainly  in  that  part  of  the  world,  there  is  a  lot 
to  be  done.  We  must  recognize  that  today's  Army  is  a  member  of 
America's  national  security  team.  It  is  a  bridge  to  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies. We  are  building  the  relationships  that  will  hopefully  se- 
cure peace  in  the  future. 

This  budget,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  bridge  to  the  future.  The  Army 
is  at  a  threshold.  As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
do  the  bottom-up  review,  we  must  retain  some  stability  in  our  re- 
source base,  and  this  budget  does  that  for  us.  It  bridges  the  gap 
to  the  1995  budget. 

Today,  we  are  meeting  our  recruiting  goals,  but  we  are  not  doing 
as  well  as  we  did  last  year.  I  will  end  up  the  year  with  95  percent 
high  school  graduates.  This  is  troublesome  to  me,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it  is  troublesome  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Equally  troublesome  is  the  propensity  to  enlist.  The  propensity 
of  young  people  to  enlist  is  down.  I  am  not  completely  clear  why 
that  is.  I  think  some  of  it  is  that  there  was  a  dose  of  reality  when 
they  saw  us  fighting  in  the  gulf.  Getting  shot  at  might  have  come 
as  a  shock  to  many  young  people. 

There  were  directed  hits  on  my  advertising  budget,  which  I  can 
talk  about  at  length  if  you  would  like.  I  will  just  tell  you  that  I  did 
take  directed  hits  on  my  advertising  budget  and  you  have  not  seen 
Army  ads  on  television.  Those  of  you  who  watched  the  Final  Four 
and  high-impact  sporting  events  will  note  that  the  U.S.  Army  does 
not  have  ads  on  TV.  If  I  cannot  advertise  during  high-impact  sport- 
ing events  on  TV,  I  do  not  get  to  the  young  people  I  need  to  get 
to,  and  their  parents,  and  that  hurts  us  on  recruiting. 

Because  the  Defense  Department  is  coming  down,  I  believe  some 
of  the  people  think  we  may  not  be  there  in  the  out  years.  And  you 
and  I  know  that  there  will  always  be  a  U.S.  Army,  but  there  is  a 
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perception  out  there  that  we  may  not  be  here  for  the  long  term. 
That  is  having  a  negative  impact. 

The  success  of  the  Volunteer  Army  is  not  preordained.  I  need 
quality  people  to  man  this  Army,  and  I  must  be  able  to  attract 
quality  people.  And  Senator,  you  have  hit  on  a  key  point.  If  I  do 
not  get  quality  people,  this  equipment  does  not  perform  as  it 
should.  It  is  designed  for  high-quality  people. 

Now,  speaking  of  equipment,  high-technology  equipment  is  de- 
signed so  that  I  can  accommodate,  in  some  cases,  a  loss  of  quantity 
with  quality.  The  paradox  is  that  many  of  the  things  this  country 
is  asking  the  Army  to  do,  require  people  and  not  technology.  Serv- 
ice in  Somalia  is  people  intensive.  I  was  in  Tabuk  in  Saudi  Arabia 
watching  some  United  States  Army  people  train  the  Saudis  in 
United  States  equipment;  it  is  people  intensive  to  do  that.  So  I 
must  have  a  balance  betwen  the  right  number  of  people  and  tech- 
nology. 

Now,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  generating  funds  for  my  modernization 
and  investment  program.  Since  1989,  the  Army  has  terminated  or 
killed  45  programs,  and  restructured  or  reduced  5  more.  This  year, 
I  had  to  decrement  13  of  our  top  25  programs.  Now  the  interesting 
thing  is  the  average  decrement  per  program  is  only  $110  million. 
The  total  I  could  get  was  $454  million. 

My  point  is  that  there  are  not  any  big-ticket  items  left  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  I  just  do  not  have  the  flexibility.  I  have  cut  the  pro- 
grams to  the  bone.  My  flexibility  is  gone,  so  I  accelerated  troop 
losses  and  I  cut  research,  development,  and  acquisition  [RDA]  to 
the  bone. 

Now,  readiness  is  a  function  of  many  factors:  personnel  strength, 
training,  operations  tempo,  equipment  on  hand,  and  maintenance. 
Now,  I  have  had  some  variations  in  unit  readiness  this  year,  and 
as  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  had  to  underman  some  units  to  keep 
my  front-line  units,  my  early  deployers,  trained  and  ready  to  go. 

The  reason  I  took  the  6th  and  the  7th  Infantry  Divisions  out  of 
the  force  structure  is  to  get  the  people  and  the  dollars  so  I  could 
shift  them  over  to  those  early  deploying  divisions.  My  goal  is  to  en- 
sure that  whatever  units  I  retain  are  trained  and  ready,  so  that  I 
do  not  send  people  off  to  war  who  are  not  trained  or  units  that  are 
not  up  to  strength.  I  will  do  my  best  to  ensure  that  we  meet  that 
goal. 

But,  to  do  that,  I  must  have  balance.  That  is  why  I  need  your 
support  for  this  budget.  I  need  your  support  for  the  $60.7  billion 
requested  in  the  President's  budget.  It  will  take  that  amount  of 
money  to  keep  your  Army  trained  and  ready. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  is  the  smallest  Army  and  the  smallest 
Army  budget  since  before  World  War  II.  In  a  budget  that  small  and 
an  organization  this  small,  it  is  vital  that  I  have  the  flexibility  to 
execute  my  plan,  especially  with  my  "Operations  and  maintenance 
Army,"  account  [OMA]  money. 

Flying  aircraft  and  driving  tanks,  operations  tempo  [OPTEMPO], 
is  not  unrelated  to  everything  else  that  takes  place.  I  must  have 
ranges  on  which  to  train.  I  must  have  the  civilians  to  support  the 
ranges  and  the  training  facilities  that  are  there.  If  crews  do  not  get 
simulator  time,  then  it  costs  me  more  money  to  train  them.  OMA 
dollars    are,    frankly,    already    being    used    to    pay    for    those 
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unprogrammed  missions — Somalia,  Bosnia,  et  cetera — that  I  am 
being  asked  to  do.  Additionally,  overoptimistic  assumptions  on 
burdensharing,  residual  value,  DBOF,  et  cetera,  require  me  to  take 
OMA  dollars  away  from  training. 

The  bottom-up  review  will  be  important  to  us.  It  will  be  impor- 
tant to  us  because  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
he  will  act  with  peaceful  diplomacy  where  possible,  with  force  if 
necessary.  And  I  represent  much  of  that  force.  I  must  be  credible, 
I  must  be  available — and  I  must  be  affordable,  I  understand  that. 

The  essence  of  victory  has  not  changed  over  time.  There  is  no  sil- 
ver bullet.  There  is  no  easy  way  out.  Certainly,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  to  give  our  people  the  best  training  we  can  be- 
fore we  place  them  on  the  ground.  Only  then  can  they  win.  Your 
Army  is  prepared  to  do  that,  but  we  need  your  support  for  this 
budget. 

We  are  looking  to  the  21st  century.  We  are  looking  out  there 
positively.  We  are  strengthening  the  total  force — ^Active,  Guard, 
and  Reserve.  We  are  a  power  projection  force.  I  need  your  support 
for  the  C-17  and  for  ships,  so  that  I  can  get  this  force  to  the  fight. 
We  stand  ready,  we  stand  proud  of  our  accomplishments,  and  we 
Eire  prepared  to  do  what  you  ask  us  to  do.  But  I  need  your  support 
for  these  quality  people  that  you  have  in  the  uniform  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  listen,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  your  questions. 

[The  statement  follows:! 

Statement  of  Gen.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 

1.  salutation 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  once  again  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  on  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  to  offer  my  views  on  the  proposed  fisced  year  1994  Budget. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  their  Army  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world.  That 
is  not  by  mistake  and  not  an  accident  of  coincidence.  Many  people  have  been  willing, 
over  the  last  twenty  years,  to  give  a  lot  of  themselves  and  our  national  wealth  to 
create  such  an  Army.  America's  Army,  now  the  eighth  largest  in  the  world,  and  on 
the  way  to  becoming  the  ninth,  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world  because  over  those 
last  twenty  years  it  has  displayed  a  consistent  mil  to  prepare  to  win.  At  the  same 
time,  your  .Army  is  a  rapidly  changing  institution.  The  Army  we  created  in  the  Cold 
War  years  has  given  us  the  foundation  on  which  we  have  built  a  new  Army,  pos- 
bired  for  the  world  of  the  21st  century.  That  transformation  is  not  yet  complete, 
however,  and  this  document  outlines  for  you  the  next  steps  in  that  transformation — 
steps  in  a  plan  that  goes  back  to  the  late  1980's — steps  that  we  must  prudently 
take,  and  which  will  provide  the  capabilities  the  President  and  the  country  will  need 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  unstable,  uncertain,  and  dangerous  world  in  which  we 
will  live. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  strong  support  to  the 
Service  as  we  have  reshaped  the  force  while  treating  our  people  with  dignity  and 
respect.  The  voluntary  incentive  programs  crafted  so  prudently  by  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Services,  have  demonstrated  to  Americans  in  uniform 
that  we  value  their  sacrifices  and  contributions. 

You  and  your  predecessors,  previous  and  present  administrations,  those  of  us  in 
uniform  and  the  American  people  have  shared  in  the  responsibilities  and  work  asso- 
ciated with  creation  of  this  uniquely  successful  Army.  Together  we  have  focused  our 
talents  and  energies  to  create  this  great  Army  as  it  is  today.  Ovir  challenge  is  to 
continue  the  reshaping  efforts  we  embarked  upon — it  seems  very  long  ago  when  we 
started  but  it  was  just  four  short  years  ago — to  transform  this  Army  into  one  suited 
to  serve  the  country  in  the  2l8t  century. 
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n.  INTRODUCTION 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  Army.  We  are  executing  a  plan  which  is 
changing  the  size  and  shape  of  our  Army  without  changing  its  essence — recognizing 
the  oynamic  circumstances  of  conflict  and  warfare  in  the  21st  century  and  the  con- 
tinuing reality  of  the  nature  of  war  and  service. 

Our  plan  provides  for  a  rational  transition  of  our  Army,  it  reshapes  it  in  a  way 
that  keeps  us  trained  and  ready  and  that  postiires  us  for  the  fiiture.  We  are  doing 
what  you  and  the  Administration  have  told  us  to  do  and  what  we  have  said  we 
would  do.  We  have  accelerated  that  plan  to  generate  dollars  and  the  flexibility  to 
execute  our  plan  rationally,  and  to  generate  dollars  for  the  future. 

We  understand  that  our  service  to  our  Nation  is  best  accomplished  when  we  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  task  of  fighting  and  winning  the  Nation's  wars.  Preparation  for 
that  central  task  gives  us  the  leverage  to  succeed  at  whatever  the  country  calls  upon 
us  to  do. 

We  have  modified  our  plans  based  upon  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  we 
first  formulated  them  in  1989.  Those  modifications  have  taken  place  within  a  vision 
for  the  Army  which  guides  us  on  a  principled  path  to  the  future.  Today  and  tomor- 
row, America's  Army  is  a  Total  Force  of  active,  Guard,  Reserve,  and  civilians, 
trained  and  ready  to  fight,  serving  the  Nation  at  home  and  abroad — a  strategic 
force,  capable  of  decisive  victory. 

m.  THE  ARMY  IN  TRANSITION 

Your  Army  today  is  not  a  post-Cold  War  Army,  mired  in  the  past,  nor  is  it  an 
Army  that  is  consumed  by  the  mechanical  process  of  downsizing.  Today,  America's 
Army  is  prepared  for  today  and  in  training  for  tomorrow — for  the  next  crisis,  what- 
ever, whenever,  and  wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  the  will  to  prepare  to  win.  We 
need  you  to  give  us  the  prudent  amount  of  resources  we  require  to  be  successful 
when  the  time  comes.  Today's  Army  stands  at  a  threshold.  Given  our  program  we 
can  do  what  the  Nation  wants  us  to  do — successfiilly  and  at  a  level  of  risk  accept- 
able to  me,  to  you  and  to  the  American  people.  Any  budget  reductions  beyond  tne 
numbers  incorporated  in  the  President's  budget  plan  must  be  carefully  managed. 
Capabilities  must  be  evaluated  against  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  oper- 
ational and  readiness  requirements  necessary  to  support  it. 

Today's  Army  is  a  vibrant,  intellectually  and  physically  engaged  organization  with 
a  firm,  realistic  appreciation  for  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  are  moving  to  the 
future  confidently  with  the  support  of  you  and  the  American  people.  TTiere  is  little 
utility  in  calling  this  the  post-Cfold  War  World  or  in  calling  America's  Army  a  post- 
Cold  War  Army.  Too  mucn  has  changed  internationally  and  domestically  for  tnese 
terms  to  have  much  relevance. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  gains  we  have  made  in  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  and  the  triumph  of  45  years  of  American  and  allied  perseverance.  In  de- 
veloping a  trained  and  ready  force  for  global  combat  focused  on  Central  Europe  and 
massed  armored  warfare,  we  developed  the  world's  premier  crisis-response  land 
combat  force.  All  the  training  center  rotations,  the  exercise  deployments  to  Germany 
and  Korea,  the  strengthening  of  a  range  of  capabilities  within  the  Army  built  the 
bone,  muscle,  flexibility  and  adaptability  we  needed  to  deploy  directly  into  combat 
from  the  United  States  and  forward  locations  in  Just  Cause.  They  also  developed 
the  sustainment  and  infi-astructure  capabilities  that  were  necessary  in  Desert 
Storm.  We  will  need  such  a  diverse  range  of  capabilities  in  the  fiiture. 

Those  victories  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  also  demonstrated  that  America  de- 
velops and  fields  the  best  modem  technology  on  the  battlefield.  Our  skilled  and 
highly  trained  soldiers,  coupled  with  highly  technical,  capable  systems  that  were  en- 
gineered for  decisive  capability,  maintenance  and  sustainment,  gave  us  the  ability 
to  take  down  27  objectives  in  Panama  in  the  time  from  midnight  to  dawn.  They 
gave  us  the  overwhelming  capability  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  come  at  the  Re- 
publican Gueu-ds  from  trackless  wastes  in  the  desert,  over  500  miles  in  100  hours. 

We  have  also  developed  a  truly  joint  military.  The  initiatives  begun  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  continuing  through  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  have  provided  America  with  impressive  sjrnergy  in  her  combat  capabilities. 
There  is  overwhelming  power  in  the  simultaneous  application  of  unique  and  com- 
plementary capabilities  that  the  services  possess.  Each  Service  capaoility  is  nec- 
essary, none  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  rapid,  successful  prosecution  of  future  deci- 
sive warfare.  The  Army  looks  forward  to  making  further  gains  in  this  area  as  we 
seek  greater  combat  efiQciency  and  even  more  capabilities  fi^m  a  smaller  force. 

I  must  offer  a  caveat  here,  however.  I  sense  a  greater  appetite  for  centralization 
which  may  inhibit  jointness  and  unravel  our  current  capabilities.  There  are  places 
and  functions  where  it  makes  sense  to  centralize  or  have  a  sole-service  provider  of 
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a  capability.  But  each  initiative  in  this  area  should  be  weighed  against  the  cost  in 
combat  capability  as  well  as  the  easily  quantified  dollar  value.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  his  report  on  Holes  and  Missions,  stated:  "We  cannot  pre- 
serve our  military  strengths  if  we  place  perceived  economy  ahead  of  our  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, or  if  we  place  one  Service  or  component  ahead  of  others." 

We  must  retain  a  healthy  skepticism  toward  the  apparently  insatiable  quest  for 
increased  centralization  and  "efficiency,"  which  may  run  counter  to  the  simulta- 
neous application  of  service-unique  capabilities,  and  unravel  proven  jointness.  Too 
much  efficiency  (a  total  elimination  of  all  redundancies)  will  diminish  our  battlefield 
effectiveness. 

Clearly  there  are  areas  on  the  ground,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air  that  should  be  the 
sole  province  of  one  Service  or  another.  For  example,  each  Service  has  the  inherent 
responsibility  to  provide  for  its  own  force  protection.  But  the  boundaries  between 
the  three  combat  environments — land,  sea,  and  air — are  the  exact  places  where  each 
Service  must  have  capabilities  that  are  tailored  to  blend  with  other  Service  capabili- 
ties to  form  a  powerful  seamless  web. 

The  fourth  gain  from  the  Cold  War  is  a  strengthening  of  our  system  of  functional, 
stable  alliances.  We  have  shown  that  free  nations,  acting  in  concert  for  the  common 
good,  can  combine  the  pursuit  of  national  interest  with  the  goal  of  collective  and 
regional  security.  These  alliances  are  also  in  transition,  as  we  build  on  a  soUd  foun- 
dation to  continue  our  cooperative  efforts  in  the  future.  The  Army  is  working  hard 
to  keep  those  alliances  viable,  vibrant,  and  relevant.  The  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  more  countries  who  wish  to  ioin  the  democratic  community  means  that  ovu" 
alliance  system  must  become  more  diverse  and  inclusive. 

The  gains  made  in  democratization  throughout  the  world  have  been  substantial. 
This  fifth  gain  fix)m  the  Cold  War  is  the  most  heartening,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  delicate  and  precious.  Your  Army  played  a  key  role  in  that  process  of  glob- 
al democratization,  not  only  by  our  firm  stand  in  Central  Europe  but  also  in  the 
countless  deployments  and  individual  actions  throughout  the  world.  Today,  your 
Army — Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve — is  present  in  nations  all  over  the  world  (includ- 
ing all  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact)  helping  to  nurture  fledgling  democracies.  What 
we  must  do  is  provide  the  general  security  fi-amework,  and  the  assistance  where  ap- 
propriate, to  consolidate  these  gains.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  watched  as  a 
regional  pendulum  has  swung  fix)m  democracy  to  autiioritarianism.  Without  the 
burden  oi  bi-polar  confrontation,  we  should  be  able  to  nurture  democracies  without 
an  undue  emphasis  on  the  security  side  of  the  balance. 

Those  gains  of  the  Cold  War  are  impressive,  but  they  are  by  no  means  universal 
or  complete.  There  are  still  countries  that  have  ideological,  economic,  or  political 
systems,  (or  combinations  of  these)  that  are  inimical  to  American  interests.  Addi- 
tionally, the  transition  to  democracy  is  not  always  without  conflict.  We  pursue  and 
promote  our  global  endviring  interests  today  in  a  world  of  dynamism,  uncertainty 
and  instability.  It  is  unclear  when  and  where  the  next  immediate  threat  to  Amer- 
ican interests  will  emerge. 

But  the  world  situation  is  amenable  to  analysis.  It  is  possible,  indeed  necessary, 
to  examine  the  world  and  seek  out  the  most  pressing  threats  and  dangers  to  Amer- 
ican interests.  Secretary  Aspin  outlined  four  dangers  which  condition  the  environ- 
ment in  which  America's  Army  must  serve,  succeed,  and  win. 

The  first  danger  is  the  potential  reversal  of  democratic  reforms  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Russia,  and  the  other  remnants  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  believe  that  that 
danger  cam  be  expanded  geographically  to  include  the  western  hemisphere  and  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  democratic  gains  have  been  so  recent  and  dramatic.  Since 
the  1970's,  democratic  reform  has  swept  Latin  America,  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
of  course,  the  former  communist  countries  of  Europe.  Nothing  could  be  more  wel- 
come, and  nothing  could  be  more  fi-agile.  Clearly,  democracy  must  be  nurtured  and 
protected. 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  nuclear  proliferation.  The  spread  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology suggests  that  eventually  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of,  or  be  developed  by 
nations  wnose  interests  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  America.  Today,  the  number 
of  countries  that  rank  in  the  nuclear  potential  club  stands  at  about  15.  And  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  any  or  all  of  them  will  abide  by  current  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements.  North  Korea's  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is 
a  prime  example  that  the  world  situation  can  regress.  America's  Army  is  prepared 
to  meet  such  actions,  while  we  continue  to  support  and  strive  for  actions  that  rep- 
resent progress. 

The  third  danger  is  the  tremendous  growth  of  nationalism,  religious  fanaticism, 
ethnic  strife,  and  irredentist  tendencies.  Achieving  democracy  is  a  delicate  balancing 
act  between  individual  freedoms,  public  goods  and  interests,  and  legitimate  security 
needs.  Finding  such  a  balance  is  a  long,  arduous,  and  continuing  process.  Our  own 
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history  is  evidence  of  that.  What  endangers  our  interests  is  the  potential  breakdown 
of  this  process  into  warfare  and  bloodshed.  Such  circumstances  poison  the  process, 
obscure  values,  and  harden  attitudes  and  beliefs  before  democracy  has  a  chance  to 
develop  and  benefit  those  who  desire  it.  The  current  situations  in  Somalia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  Serbia,  the  Asian  Muslim  repubUcs,  and  India  are  examples  of  this 
process. 

The  fourth  danger  is  the  long-term  threat  that  a  weak  American  economy  poses 
to  our  security.  America  relies  on  the  domestic  sector  for  the  productivity,  tech- 
nology, and  efficiencies  necessary  to  field  a  quality  army.  Security — our  first  respon- 
sibihty — is  a  public  good  and  depends  on  a  solid  foundation  of  growth  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  private  sector,  generation  of  resources,  and  prudent  allocation  of  those  re- 
sources. Today,  America's  Army  is  a  full  partner  in  the  on-going  effort  to  strengthen 
the  United  States  economy. 

Through  our  restructuring,  we  have  released  a  quarter  million  disciplined,  edu- 
cated, quality  citizens  into  the  work  force.  Our  career  and  placement  services  are 
helping  them  make  the  transition,  and  employers  recognize  that  a  successful  soldier 
makes  a  quality  employee. 

We  are  taking  bold  steps  to  restructure  and  achieve  greater  efficiencies  in  the  way 
we  develop,  organize,  equip,  train,  and  field  a  modem,  capable  force,  in  cooperation 
with  industry  and  other  government  agencies. 

There  are  some  who  sav  that  the  spending  of  the  defense  establishment  has 
brought  this  country  to  its  knees  econonucally.  Let's  set  the  record  straight.  Defense 
spending  has  been  declining  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National  or  Gross  Domestic 
Product  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  Federal  spending  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
it's  proiected  to  continue  that  decline.  Spending  for  tine  Army  in  the  1990's  will  be 
at  the  lowest  level  since  tiie  1930's  in  real  dollars — one  must  go  back  to  the  Great 
Depression  to  find  lower  numbers,  and  in  that  era,  it  took  us  from  1939  to  1942 
to  build  the  quality  force  that  emerged  victorious  in  World  War  II. 

American  interests  are  promoted  and  protected  through  a  clear,  simple  poUcy,  ar- 
ticulated by  President  Clinton  in  his  inaugural  address,  "Whenever  American  mter- 
ests  are  threatened,  or  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  international  community  is  de- 
fied, we  will  act,  with  peaceful  diplomacy  where  possible,  with  force  if  necessary." 
The  strategy  that  enables  that  policy  is  based  on  the  principles  of  deterrence  and 
defense,  crisis  response,  forward  presence,  and  reconstitution.  America's  Army  plays 
a  vital  role  in  implementing  each  of  those  strategic  principles. 

Although  we  no  longer  possess  nuclear  weapons,  America's  Army  continues  to 
train  for  operations  in  a  nuclear  environment,  and  America's  Army  possesses  the 
critical  skills  and  capabilities  necessary  to  counter  the  effects  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  only  operating  facilities  for  chemical  munitions  destniction  in  the 
world  are  maintained  and  operated  by  Army  elements.  The  Army  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  protecting  the  continental  United  States  fi-om  potential  missile  attack 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  the  Arm^s  decisive  conventional  capabilities  to  respond 
with  overwhelming  force  at  any  point  on  the  globe  serve  to  deter  would-be  aggres- 
sors. America's  Anny  and  her  capabilities  are  maintained  at  the  highest  states  of 
possible  readiness  so  that  if  necessary,  the  country  can  influence  the  strategic  cal- 
culations of  any  of  our  potential  adversaries. 

We  maintain  a  vital  forward  presence.  The  Army  fosters  and  expands  long-term 
relationships  through  army-to-army  contacts,  trained  and  ready  forces  stationed 
overseas,  and  frequent  exercises  with  our  allies.  These  aspects  of  our  forward  pres- 
ence promote  American  interests,  demonstrate  commitment  and  capability,  gain  ac- 
cess to  critical  alliances,  and  respond  appropriately  to  regional  events. 

Crisis  response  capability  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Army  posture.  The  Army  main- 
tains trained  and  ready  forces  at  home  and  abroad  that  can  respond  to  a  wide  range 
of  requirements.  From  service  in  the  American  west  rescuing  skiers,  to  humani- 
tarian operations  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia,  to  decisive  combat  in  Panama  and  Iraq, 
America  s  Army  tailors  forces  with  unique  capabilities  to  serve  alone,  or  in  joint  and 
combined  task  forces  to  achieve  national  ends.  Many  of  those  operations  depend  on 
the  citizen-soldier,  the  men  and  women  of  the  US  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  for  successful  accomplishment.  America's  Army  is  the  only  service  which  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  elements  necessaiy  to  replicate  minimal  societal  institutions  and 
meet  societal  needs  around  the  world.  From  transportation  management  to  medical 
support,  from  engineering  and  communications  development  to  logistics  distribution, 
from  education,  training  and  nation-building  assistance  to  sustained  combat  oper- 
ations on  land,  the  Army  has  the  requisite  expertise,  equipment  and  structvu^  to 
achieve  success  at  whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  do.  For  example,  our  Army  com- 
munications systems  and  expertise  set  the  stendard  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
United  Nations  has  asked  us  specifically  to  help  them  design  a  commercial  commu- 
nications system  that  will  provide  UNOSOM  II  its  essential  connectivity. 
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Finally,  yet  perhaps  most  important,  America's  Army  possesses  the  long-term 
hedge  against  future  global  instability.  The  Total  Army  has  the  personnel,  facilities, 
structure,  and  experience  to  reconstitute  large  ground  formations  should  the  need 
arise. 

rv.  THE  FRAMEWORK  FOR  CHANGE  AND  ARMY  GOALS  FOR  THE  FUTURE — SEVEN 

CONTINENTS,  ONE  MISSION 

Many  have  asked  what  the  Army  has  fione  to  accommodate  change  in  the  world 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future.  Frankly,  when  asked  that,  I  feel  that  some  have  not 
been  paying  attention.  Here  are  only  some  of  the  most  salient  accomplishments  we 
have  achieved — any  one  of  which  would  have  been  cause  of  m^or  trauma  in  an  ear- 
lier time:  inactivating  four  divisions  and  one  corps,  consolidating  51  war  reserve 
stocks  (under  theater  commander  control)  to  five  vinder  Departmental  control,  reor- 
ganizing Health  Services  Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  moving  a 
major  training  center,  transforming  our  school  system,  changing  our  doctrine,  and 
fundamentally  changing  our  support  to  the  Reserve  Components. 

But  real  change  is  not  physical  change.  As  difficult  as  moving  out  of  Europe  is, 
for  example,  it  is  a  mission  that  is  remarkably  easy  to  execute  and  standardize  once 
it  has  been  ordered  and  resourced.  The  hard  change  is  intellectual  and  cultural — 
changing  the  way  the  Army  thinks.  That  starts  with  understanding  the  Army  itself 

Our  changes  are  not  random,  knee  jerk  responses  to  external  events.  They  are 
balanced,  paced,  and  affordable  initiatives  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  and 
make  prudent  adjustments  to  support  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  As  we  pursue 
change,  we  must  ensure  that  we  maintain  a  balance  within  and  between  those  areas 
which  are  imperative  to  achieve  a  trained  and  ready  force.  We  must  have  quality 
people;  trained  to  a  razor's  edge  and  organized  into  the  proper  mix  of  light,  armored, 
and  specifil  operations  forces — active,  guard,  and  reserve  components;  Ted  by  tough, 
competent  leaders;  executing  up-to-date,  war-winning  doctrine  with  modem  equip- 
ment. 

The  Army  vision  statement  provides  a  pathway  for  change  and  the  Army  impera- 
tives give  us  the  fi"amework  for  visualizing  and  evaluating  the  synergism  in  our 
change.  The  Army  has  established  goals  in  order  to  position  the  service  for  the  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  times  ahead.  These  goals  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  vision 
and  the  imperatives,  and  orient  the  Army  for  serving  and  winning  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Goals  for  the  Army 

Trained  and  ready  forces. — Maintain  trained  and  ready  forces  for  rapid  employ- 
ment by  the  Nation  in  peace  and  war. 

Army  units  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  execute  a  fiill  range  of  missions  as  part 
of  joint  and  combined  operations.  Not  every  unit  in  the  Total  Force  must  be  ready 
instantiy,  but  each  unit  must  have  the  resources  necessary  to  achieve  stated  readi- 
ness standards  and  goals.  Through  careftil  study,  the  Army  has  developed  a  Total 
Force  with  units  assuming  a  specific  level  of  readiness  depending  on  how  soon  they 
would  be  called  upon  in  various  contingencies.  Maintaining  our  units  in  a  trained 
and  ready  status  is  expensive,  but  it  is  our  most  important  peacetime  task.  Chal- 
lenging training,  based  upon  realistic  scenarios  and  readiness  levels,  prepares  Army 
units  for  a  variety  of  missions  and  contingencies. 

The  Army  continues  to  advance  the  concept  of  joint  warfare  with  our  sister  serv- 
ices. The  lessons  of  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm  have  been  expanded  upon.  Exer- 
cises such  as  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS  in  Korea  and  OCEAN  VENTURE  on  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  REFORGER  (this  year  being  held  in  Italy)  dem- 
onstrate the  capabilities  of  the  services  to  work  together,  leveraging  off  of  unique 
capabilities  and  providing  s3Tiergy  where  complementary  capabilities  provide  oppor- 
tunities. For  example,  we  are  developing  a  concept  for  mutual-exchange  of  air  de- 
fense targeting  data  between  our  Patriot  missile  system  and  the  Navy's  Aegis  cruis- 
er. We  plan  to  test  this  concept  with  the  Navy  in  FY  94. 

The  Army  has  made  great  strides  in  maturing  the  Combat  Training  Centers  (the 
National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  the  Joint  Readiness  Treiining  Center  at  Fort 
Chaffee— currently  in  the  process  of  moving  to  Fort  Polk,  and  the  Combat  Maneuver 
Training  Center  at  Hohenfels,  Germany).  These  combat  centers  stress  realistic 
training  against  a  variety  of  threats  and  in  situations  more  ambiguous  and  complex 
than  those  in  which  we  trained  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  Inclusion  of  civilian 
populations,  varied  missions,  forced  entry  operations,  diverse  threats  and  multiple 
potential  adversaries  realistically  simulates  the  complex,  dangerous  world  in  which 
we  will  operate  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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The  Combat  Training  Centers  stress  joint  warfare  at  every  level,  and  in  each  ex- 
ercise. The  Air  Force  has  long  been  involved  at  both  the  National  Training  Center 
and  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center.  Recently,  we've  expanded  the  special  oper- 
ations training  capability  at  the  JRTC — Navy  SEALs  routinely  operate  in  local  riv- 
ers in  conjunction  with  Army  forces  on  rotational  exercises.  Marine  Air-Naval  Gun- 
fire Liaison  Teams  train  join  us  fi-equently.  The  emphasis  is  on  creating  a  joint 
force,  tailored  to  the  mission,  and  generating  decisive  combat  power  fi"om  the  simul- 
taneous application  of  unique  and  complementary  capabiUties. 

We  have  leveraged  technology  to  improve  training  at  all  levels.  The  Army  is  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  application  of  networked  simulators  and  simulations.  We  can 
train  high  level  staffs  and  commanders  in  complex  operations  on  realistic  terrain 
against  a  variety  of  threats  using  the  Battle  Commana  Training  Program.  Recently 
at  Fort  Hood,  the  leadership  and  senior  staffs  units  representing  175,000  soldiers 
were  trained  without  expensive  field  maneuvers  through  the  use  of  this  innovative 
program.  It  is  an  institution  within  our  Army.  REFORGER  this  year  will  be  the 
largest  computer  assisted  deployment  exercise  in  history,  validating  deployment 
concepts  and  demonstrating  our  continued  conMnitment  to  Europe  and  our  capabil- 
ity to  respond  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Unit  and  home  station  training  continues  in  order  to  provide  the  individual  sol- 
dier and  the  small  unit  the  necessary  skills  for  success  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  the 
glue  that  binds  the  institution  together  and  creates  the  building  blocks  for  success- 
ful mission  accomplishment.  This  training  in  gunnery,  maneuver,  small  unit  tactics, 
field  craft,  and  soldier  skills  prepares  soldiers  and  units  for  the  more  complex  tasks 
that  they  encounter  at  the  training  centers. 

The  payoff  in  all  this  training  is  an  ability  to  bring  overwhelming,  tailored  combat 
power  to  bear  on  any  adversary  and  deliver  success  at  whatever  we  are  called  upon 
to  do.  It  is  a  necessary,  but  expensive  undertaking.  Without  adequate  training  re- 
sources (time,  funds,  land,  ammunition,  fuel,  etc.),  we  risk  the  effectiveness  of  the 
force.  That  effectiveness  edge  is  much  less  costly  to  maintain  in  peacetime  than  it 
is  to  hone  in  wartime.  The  difference  in  cost  is  always  borne  by  the  soldier,  who 
runs  unnecessary  risk  of  defeat,  capture,  and  death  for  shortsighted  savings  in 
training. 

Support  for  Army's  foundation. — Support  the  Arm^s  foundation — ^its  people — by 
sustaining  quality  accessions,  challenging  opportunities,  leader  development  pro- 

Sams  and  a  caring  quality  of  life  program  for  soldiers,  their  families  and  the 
•ray's  civilian  work  force. 

The  Army,  first  and  foremost,  is  people — the  keystone  of  innovation,  versatility 
and  capabilities.  Quality  soldiers  are  the  critical  element  of  readiness  today  and  in 
the  future.  America's  Army  must  continue  to  recruit  and  develop  quality  soldiers 
who  are  trained,  motivated,  and  challenged  by  competent  leaders  who  possess  fully- 
developed  combat  skills  and  values  fundamental  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Programs 
that  preserve  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  soldiers  and  their  families  must 
be  protected  and  nurtured. 

We  have  done  much  with  our  human  capital.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  plan,  the 
active  Army  end  strength  has  decreased  by  180,000  personnel,  and  in  the  same  time 
frame  we  have  lost  70,000  civilians.  Counting  family  members  the  total  end 
strength  reduction  equates  to  a  city  the  size  of  Fresno,  California;  Augusta,  Georgia; 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;  or  Lexington,  Kentucky.  We  ask  a  tremendous  amount 
of  our  soldiers  and  leaders  to  keep  their  team  skills  sharp  and  their  spirits  up  when 
so  much  turbulence  is  introduced  into  stable,  tight-knit  relationships. 

During  the  drawdown  to  date,  we  have  inactivated  one  corps  and  four  divisions 
in  the  active  component,  and  have  announced  the  inactivation  of  two  more  divisions. 
This  force  structure  realignment  gives  us  a  balance  of  light,  special  operations  and 
Eirmored  capabilities  which  can  be  rapidly  projected  from  the  Continental  United 
States  or  forward  presence  locations  to  answer  the  Nation's  call.  While  the  active 
Army  restructured  to  reach  a  current  strength  of  about  595,000,  we  also  moved 
about  287,000  people  last  year.  That's  a  city  the  size  of  Atlanta.  In  other  words,  if 
you  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  nine  man  infantry  squad,  probably  five  or  six 
of  your  squad  mates  moved  last  year  and  were  replaced  by  new  faces. 

Turbulence  in  the  force  and  the  perception  of  shrinking  Army  opportunities,  cou- 
pled with  a  reduced  recruiting  budget  have  caused  some  problems  with  our  recruit- 
ing effort.  Whereas  last  year  I  was  able  to  achieve  100  percent  high  school  grad- 
uates entering  active  duty,  this  year  I  have  had  to  reduce  our  expectations.  The  pro- 
pensity to  serve,  as  evidenced  by  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study,  is  down  and 
we  have  seen  a  marked  decrease  in  the  propensity  of  minority  youth  to  enlist.  The 
Army,  as  opposed  to  other  professions,  has  a  definite  need  to  constantly  refi-esh  the 
ranks  with  new  talent.  The  constant  development  and  leadership  opportunities 
within  the  service  propel  young  men  and  women  up  through  the  ranks — we  have 
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no  career  truck  or  tank  drivers.  They  progress  to  section  and  platoon  sergeants — 
leaders  and  managers.  This  relentless  push  to  increased  responsibility  creates  open- 
ings at  the  entry  level  for  more  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  service,  but  it  takes 
visibility  and  a  positive  recruiting  effort  in  the  face  of  drawdowns  and  releases  to 
get  qualified  high  school  graduates  to  enter. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  these  trends.  I  believe  they  are  primarily  a  result  of 
perceived  cnanges  in  the  world  and  a  perceived  loss  of  job  security  in  the  military; 
nowever,  they  can  also  be  attributed  to  dramatic  cuts  in  advertising  and  by  concerns 
about  social  issues. 

Those  who  do  enter  find  the  Army  a  superb  leader  development  institution.  We 
have  found  through  hard  trial  and  error  that  we  must  constantly  develop  our  lead- 
ers to  provide  the  kind  of  tough,  competent  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
our  soWiers  will  follow  and  can  emmate.  Those  leaders  develop  through  a  com- 
prehensive system  that  stresses  formal  education  in  our  Army  schools,  both  active 
and  reserve  component,  self-development  through  correspondence  courses  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  practical  experience  and  mentoring  in  unit  leadership 
?ositions.  This  multi-facetea  approach  yields  the  Schwarzkopf's,  Powells,  Franks, 
eosocks,  and  Griffiths  that  are  so  critical  to  the  Army's  success.  That  education 
takes  support,  infi-astructure,  and  money,  which  we  can  agree  has  been  a  wise  in- 
vestment. We  must  continue  that  investment  in  our  human  potential,  regfu-dless  of 
the  size  of  the  service,  and  we  must  retain  the  potential  to  expand  this  leader  devel- 
opment program  should  the  expansion  of  the  Army  become  necessary. 

That  leader  development  program  extends  to  our  civilians  as  well.  Civilian  talents 
and  skills  must  be  leveraged  to  achieve  the  efficiencies,  strategic  agility,  and  capa- 
bilities we  need.  Several  hundred  Army  civilians  deployed  to  Desert  Storm  and 
Army  Civilians  were  among  the  first  on  the  ground  in  Somalia.  The  Army  Manage- 
ment Staff  College,  located  now  at  Fort  Belvoir,  is  an  example  of  the  investment 
we're  making  in  our  civilians  to  train  them  for  expanded  leadership  roles  and  to  im- 
prove the  Anny  through  fiirther  assignment  of  ci\mians  to  positions  where  their  sta- 
bility, innovation,  and  expertise  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  Army.  Several  ini- 
tiatives look  to  assign  civilians  to  fiinctions  previously  held  by  military  personnel 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

One  of  the  most  important  contracts  we  make  with  our  Total  Force  concerns  the 
caring  environment  in  which  they  serve.  Because  we  ask  so  much  of  them,  the  Army 
in  turn  takes  special  pains  to  care  for  service  members  and  their  families.  With  a 
force  that  is  now  about  50  percent  married,  as  compared  to  the  draft  army  that  was 
overwhelmingly  single,  the  Army  simply  must  make  these  investments.  We've  made 
considerable  progress  in  providing  better  barracks,  recreational  facilities,  medical 
care,  and  farnily  services  such  as  child  care  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  quality 
soldiers.  Without  creating  such  an  environment  of  challenging  work  in  safe,  support- 
ive surroundings,  we  would  have  to  devote  even  more  resources  to  compensate  for 
personnel  turnover  and  training.  It  is  essential  that  these  programs  continue,  both 
for  Uieir  intrinsic  value  to  the  soldier  as  a  matter  of  principled  care  and  concern, 
and  also  as  a  pure  utilitarian  efficiency. 

Instrument  of  national  policy. — Provide  a  versatile  and  reliable  Army — capable  of 
employment  across  tiie  entire  continuum  of  military  operations — as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy. 

An  appropriate  mix  of  light,  armored  and  special  operations  forces — of  combat, 
combat  support  and  service  support  units — must  be  maintained  in  a  ready  status 
to  ensure  tnat  America  can  respond  appropriately  to  any  future  situation.  These 
forces  must  remain  flexibly  organized  to  lacilitate  tne  creation  of  adaptive  joint  force 
packages  that  can  respond  to  any  type  of  conflict,  conflict  resolution,  or  humani- 
tarian requirement  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Total  Army  must  achieve  a  balance  between  active,  reserve,  and  National 
Guard  forces  comprising  a  wide  range  of  capabilities.  Where  mission  readiness  and 
function  dictate,  active  component  units  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  capability. 
Where  functions  are  more  economically  and  efficiently  sustained  in  the  reserves,  be- 
cause of  civilian  application  or  counterpart  occupation,  those  skills  and  units  will 
be  maintained  in  the  reserves.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  combat  capability  will 
be  in  the  active  component,  or  that  all  combat  support  and  service  support  will  mi- 
grate to  the  reserves.  We  need  the  strategic  depth  and  reconstitution  capability  that 
reserve  combat  formations  provide,  and  we  need  rapidly  deployable  support  and 
service  support  capabilities  in  the  active  component. 

What  we  seek  is  a  balance  and  seamless  web  of  capabilities  in  tdl  components  that 
give  America  the  ability  to  respond  in  crisis  and  persevere  for  the  long  haul.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  support  and  service  support  troops  for  the  contingency  corps  of  five 
divisions  comes  fi"om  the  Reserve  Components.  We  will  need  access  to  those  special 
skills  and  units  for  potential  fiiture  conflicts.  We  need  to  streamline  and  modernize 
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our  ability  to  tap  into  this  talent  pool  to  tailor  response  forces  for  the  varied  mis- 
sions we  will  encounter.  The  Total  force  will  be  primarily  based  in  the  United 
States,  able  to  project  power  from  a  number  of  installations  which  are  our  2l8t  cen- 
time power  projection  platforms. 

These  trained  and  ready  forces  must  be  able  to  get  to  the  theater  of  operations. 
The  Army  strongly  supports  efforts  to  fulfill  the  recommendations  of  the  congres- 
sionally  mandated  Mobility  Requirements  Study,  and  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
meeting  the  requirements  laid  out  for  us.  With  the  purchase  and  construction  of  the 
funded  shipping  and  the  C-17,  we  will  be  able  to  lift  three  divisions,  two  heavy  and 
one  light,  to  any  point  within  7,500  miles  of  the  United  States  within  30  days.  A 
full  corps  of  five  divisions  and  all  support  can  be  closed  within  75  days.  While  clo- 
sure rates  are  one  way  to  measure  Anny  response,  adversaries  would  be  well  to  note 
that  capable  Army  ground  combat  power  begins  to  build  from  day  one  of  a  crisis, 
and  decisive  capability  can  often  be  achieved  well  within  that  window.  Just  Cause 
and  Desert  Storm  are  only  our  latest  examples  of  the  ability  to  enter  combat  from 
the  United  States,  or  build  a  theater  in  operational  depth.  This  investment  in  sealift 
and  airlift  is  critical  to  the  Army's  ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  the  joint 
warfighting  team. 

To  complement  these  strategic  mobility  initiatives,  in  a  multi-year,  $13  billion 
program,  the  Army  is  focusing  on  a  number  of  strategic  port  initiatives  and  fort- 
to-port  infrastructure  so  that  we  can  reduce  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  project 
sustainable  land  combat  power  from  the  United  States.  We  have  $286  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  the  improvement  of  railheads,  purchase  of  containers, 
and  other  necessary  items  to  improve  our  power  projection  capability. 

Today,  the  Army  is  projecting  power  and  capability  all  over  the  globe.  America's 
Army  has  approximately  25,000  soldiers  operating  in  over  sixty  countries  on  oper- 
ational missions  designed  to  promote  and  protect  American  interests  These  range 
fit)m  the  10th  Mountain  Division  and  other  units  in  Somalia;  Task  Force  212,  orga- 
nized around  a  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital,  serving  in  Zagreb;  the  l-504th  In- 
fantry, 82nd  Airborne  Division,  serving  with  the  Multi-national  Force  observers  in 
the  Sinai;  to  special  forces  soldiers  siround  the  world  training  and  teaching  small 
units,  to  the  soldiers  we  have  on  duty  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russia.  These  soldiers 
serve  in  tough,  arduous  duty  alongside  the  150,000  troops  we  have  permanently  sta- 
tioned overseas  serving  as  America's  forward  presence.  These  forward  presence 
forces,  coupled  with  our  operationtd  deployments,  provide  the  complementary  activi- 
ties of  long  standing  relationships  while  fiilfilling  immediate  requirements  and  spe- 
cialized needs. 

Last  year  during  my  fiscal  year  1993  postxire  testimony,  the  number  of  troops  on 
operational  deployments  stood  at  about  12,000  in  38  countries.  Today,  again,  that 
figure  is  25,000  and  sixty.  One  can  see  a  trend  upward  in  the  steady-states  require- 
ments levied  on  the  Army.  Last  week  I  was  with  the  25th  Division  in  Hawaii  where 
one  brigade  commander  told  me  he  had  been  deployed  138  days  his  first  year  in 
command  and  118  days  in  the  first  eight  months  of  his  second  year.  One  day  out 
of  three.  That  is  more  and  more  t3T)icarand,  frankly,  the  numbers  tend  to  be  higher 
for  company  grade  and  enlisted  soldiers  than  it  is  for  brigade  commanders.  While 
merely  taxing  at  the  moment,  the  Army  faces  competing  pressures  to  downsize,  to 
move,  to  accomplish  efficiencies  and  savings,  at  the  same  time  that  the  operational 
demands  are  increasing. 

Whether  it  is  deploying  soldiers  to  the  Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  care  for  Chinese 
emigrants  kidnapped  by  modem  day  pirates,  or  dispatching  helicopters  from  the  4th 
Division  in  Colorado  to  rescue  skiers  trapped  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  back  country, 
America's  Army  responds  with  trained  and  ready  dedicated  forces.  Our  versatility 
and  reliability  extends  far  beyond  the  combat  forces  who  handle  difficult  missions 
with  aplomb. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  is  reshaping  to  take  advantage  of  technology  and 
the  changing  strategy — moving  the  sustainment  and  support  base  of  the  Army  into 
the  21st  century  witn  the  users  and  the  combat  elements.  The  Army  is  reconfiguring 
war  reserve  stocks  to  better  support  the  power  projection  forces.  Previously,  each 
theater  possessed  war  reserves  predicated  on  a  global  conflict  with  an  adversary 
who  was  just  across  the  border.  Today,  we  are  closing  down  51  theater  stockage 

?oints,  reducing  the  number  of  items  and  lines  stacked  and  reducing  the  levels, 
hese  stocks  will  be  consolidated  into  five  centrally  managed  war  reserve  stocks, 
with  visibility  at  the  Department  level  to  ensure  that  the  right  materiel  is  dedicated 
to  the  right  contingency  force  for  the  right  mission.  Pooling  resources  such  as  this 
and  using  automation  to  retain  asset  visibility  from  production  to  procurement  to 
storage,  through  ordering,  shipping  and  receipt  will  significantly  shorten  response 
time  and  add  to  the  strategic  agility  of  the  force. 
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Armv  versatility  and  reliability  is  evident  in  auiet  service  to  the  Nation  at  home 
as  well.  The  Army  Health  Services  Command  is  leading  the  way  in  managed  health 
care.  The  "Gateway  to  Care"  system  and  the  Army's  network  of  hospitals,  medical 
centers  with  speciality  and  teaching  responsibilities,  continue  to  provide  quality 
health  care  to  a  growing  population  of  retirees,  veterans,  and  active  duty  personnel 
and  family  meml^rs.  The  '^^ter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Medical  Research  is  a  lead- 
er in  the  fight  against  HIV,  the  virus  that  causes  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Sjm- 
drome,  and  other  diseases.  These  benefits  are  made  immediately  available  to  civil- 
ian medical  authorities,  and  the  Army  is  proud  of  its  tradition  as  a  leader  in  preven- 
tive medical  cetre. 

New  partnership. — Forge  a  new  partnership  within  the  Total  Force  that  perpet- 
uates its  strength  while  ensuring  its  responsiveness  to  the  Nation's  21st  century 
needs. 

One  year  ago  I  said  that  the  Total  Force  must  be  reshaped  into  a  smaller,  quality 
force  appropriate  to  the  Nation's  needs  with  as  many  missions  as  possible  entrusted 
to  the  reserve  Components.  We  must  have  well-understood  policies  in  place  to  call 
those  capabilities  into  timely  service  with  the  active  component  when  needed. 

Today  I  can  report  tiiat  we  have  been  very  successful  in  initiating  proerams  to 
address  reserve  component  readiness,  training,  structure,  and  strength.  Our  next 
objectives  are  to  enhance  availability,  command  and  control,  and  umt  design — ^too 
much  of  which  is  out  of  date. 

We  have  strengthened  the  Total  Force  through  BOLD  SHIFT,  the  program  to 
standardize  readiness  expectations  and  criteria  and  provide  realistic  training  sup- 
ported by  active  component  soldiers  and  leaders.  This  program  has  met  with  great 
success,  and  we  anticipate  even  further  gains  this  summer  in  the  Annual  Training 
cycle.  The  program  has  been  fully  accepted  by  both  components  as  both  recognize 
the  benefits  of  realistic  training,  realistically  programmed  and  executed.  The  keys 
to  the  program  are  the  Operational  Readiness  Exercise  and  the  Training  Assess- 
ment Model.  The  ORE  establishes  uniform  readiness  and  training  criteria  and  ex- 
pectations for  the  Total  Force,  while  the  Training  Assessment  Model  renders  an  ob- 
jective assessment  conducted  by  the  reserve  unit  commander.  Resources  to  support 
the  training  are  assembled  by  the  active  unit  commander.  Our  next  phase  of  the 
program  wul  examine  the  resource  impact  and  the  scope  to  which  we  can  carry  the 
program.  There  are,  quite  simply,  too  many  units  to  support  to  carry  the  program 
to  the  level  that  each  would  desire. 

To  provide  additional  support  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  the  Army  has  increased 
the  dedicated  Active  Component  support  to  Reserve  Component  units  by  approxi- 
mately 2000  ofBcers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  We  have  the  next  increment  of 
that  support,  another  3000  professionals,  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget.  These  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  live  in  the  communities  whose  reserve  units  they  support  and 
make  great  sacrifices  to  strengthen  the  Total  Force.  They  also  represent  a  true  in- 
vestment by  the  Total  Army  m  the  reserve  components.  The  leadership  dedicated 
to  support  the  Reserve  Components  in  this  one  program  alone  is  the  equivalent  of 
three  division's  worth  of  leaders.  That  doesn't  count  the  thousands  of  other  troops 
and  leaders  who  support  the  Guard  and  Reserve  on  annual  training. 

Reserve  combat  units  receive  the  attention  due  their  complex  skills.  We  currently 
have  two  active  component  divisions,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized),  which  have  their  ftill  complement  of  three  active  brigades 
and  are  "rounded-up"  with  a  National  Guard  brigade  each.  Four  other  active  divi- 
sions, ^e  1st  Infantry,  4th  Infantry,  (both  Mechanized),  the  10th  Infantry  (Moun- 
tain) and  the  2nd  Armored,  have  two  active  duty  brigades  and  one  "round-out"  Na- 
tional Guard  brigade  each.  In  these  divisions  and  other  units  with  a  directed  train- 
ing association,  critical  complex  skills  are  the  subject  of  intense  training,  cross-fer- 
tilization and  unit-to-unit  contacts.  Combat  skills  at  the  brigade  and  division  level 
are  our  most  difficult,  complex,  and  perishable  senior  leader  and  staff  skills  and 
they  must  be  constantly  honed  to  maintain  their  capabilities.  It  currently  takes  90 
days  to  get  a  National  Guard  brigade  ready  for  combat,  and  365  days  to  get  a  re- 
serve division  ready.  We  are  working  diligentiy  to  reduce  those  time  frames.  'That 
work  requires  support  and  money  to  make  the  unit-to-unit  contacts,  simulations, 
and  training  time  available. 

Modern  technologies. — Ensure  that  Army  forces  retain  the  capability  to  deliver  de- 
cisive victory  through  the  overwhelming  power  of  modem  technologies. 

Army  forces  must  continue  to  improve  their  ability  to  detect  and  engage  adversar- 
ies at  extended  ranges  while  remaining  invisible  to  them.  They  must  be  able  to 
move  quickly  over  all  types  of  terrain,  deliver  precise  long  range  fires,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  in  real  time  throughout  the  force. 

The  Army  modernization  strategy  places  priority  on  five  areas  of  technological  su- 
periority where  the  Army  must  maintain  its  technological  edge.  It  is  not  enough  to 
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point  to  our  recent  victories  and  the  present  fiscal  constraints.  In  an  era  of  diflfusing 
technology,  our  edge  is  relative  and  dynamic.  Many  nations  possess  the  capability 
and/or  the  finances  to  produce  or  procure  precision  munitions.  Any  country  with  a 
fertilizer  industry  can  produce  large  quantities  of  chemical  weapons.  The  best  way 
to  counter  threats  such  as  these,  should  the  Army  be  committed  to  combat,  is  to 
eliminate  the  capabilities  rapidly  and  preclude  recovery  through  decisive  ground 
combat  power.  To  do  so  the  Army  must  maintain  overmatching  capabilities  in  the 
following  five  areas. 

Win  the  information  war. — Timely  and  accurate  information  transmitted  over 
great  distances  is  absolutely  critical,  to  the  smaller,  largely  CONUS-based,  power 
projection  Army — space  systems  represent  the  new  high  ground  on  the  battlefield. 
Army  forces  must  be  able  to  establish  their  own  location  and  status,  the  location 
and  movement  of  enemy  forces,  and  disseminate  that  information  in  real  time  to 
friendly  forces.  Such  battlefield  situational  awareness  gives  the  commander  and  his 
forces  the  ability  to  select  the  critical  point  on  the  battlefield  and  to  mass  combat 
power  at  that  point  at  the  time  of  his  choice.  Detection  and  reporting  of  temporary 
enemy  weaknesses  means  Army  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  services,  can 
seize  fleeting  opportunities  to  deUver  decisive  blows  against  the  enemy's  center  of 
gravity,  and  then  close  and  pursue  the  fight  to  a  decisive  finish.  We  can  achieve 
these  ends  only  if  we  can  collect,  collate,  and  disseminate  friendly  and  enemy  infor- 
mation to  the  warfighter  faster  than  the  enemy  commander  can  act,  through  the 
use  of  comprehensive,  automated  detection,  targeting,  and  communications  svstems. 
As  an  example,  the  ability  of  the  Comanche  to  see  the  battlefield  day  and  night, 
with  both  FLIR  and  radar,  and  then  distribute  that  picture  to  fighting  vehicles  and 
command  posts  provides  leap-Eihead  capabilities. 

Conversely,  keeping  the  enemy  oS"  balance  through  jamming  and  destruction  of 
his  command  and  control  nodes  provides  us  fi-eedom  of  maneuver  and  protects  our 
soldiers. 

Deliver  precision  strikes. — The  Army  possesses  and  is  expanding  its  capability  to 
reach  targets  throughout  the  battle  area — ^both  deep  in  the  enemy's  rear  and  on  his 
flanks.  Deep  precision  strikes  yield  two  benefits.  Attacking  command  and  control 
centers,  artillery  and  missile  launch  sites,  air  defense  sites  and  airfields  influences 
the  battle  of  the  present.  Attacking  logistics  centers,  replacement  and  staging  areas, 
and  other  targets  weakens  the  enemy's  capabilities  to  continue  the  fight  in  fiiture 
battles.  Attacking  laterally  not  only  allows  us  to  mass  fires  with  other  units  to  ex- 
ploit opportunities  to  create  assailable  openings,  but  also  allows  us  to  reinforce  by 
fire  coalition  partners  not  as  well  equipped.  Synchronizing  these  strikes  under  the 
overarching  concept  of  a  larger  campaign  plan  means  the  Army  brings  decisive  com- 
bat power  to  bear  throughout  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  battlefield,  bringing  vic- 
tory sooner  and  with  a  lower  expenditure  of  resources.  The  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  with  its  Army  Tactical  Missile,  deep  attack  using  Longbow  Apaches  and  Co- 
manche, and  precision  strikes  supported  by  special  operations  techniques  are  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  capability. 

Project  and  sustain  combat  power. — ^The  Army  must  have  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  get  the  right  piece  of  equipment  and  supply  to  the  using  soldier  or  unit 
with  a  minimum  ejcpenditure  of  time  and  transportation  resources.  Strategic  lift  is 
one  aspect  of  this  effort.  The  Army  must  have  tne  capabihty  to  move  combat  forces 
and  sustainment  assets  from  the  power  projection  bases  here  in  the  United  States 
and  from  our  forward  presence  locations  abroad.  The  Army  fully  supports  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  congressionally-mandatea  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study.  Airlift,  in  the  form  of  C-17-Tike  capability,  and  sealift  are  essential. 
We  ask  for  your  continued  support  of  these  vital  ship  and  aircraft  building  pro- 
grams. Pre-positioning  assets  is  another  initiative  that  will  ensure  we  get  decisive 
capability  to  the  point  of  need  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  overall  strategic-mobility  pro- 
gram the  Army  is  pursuing  is  a  coherent  effort  to  strengthen  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  mobility.  From  the  forts  where  rail  lines  and  loading  facilities  are 
being  refurbished  and  improved,  to  the  port  facilities  run  by  the  Army,  investment 
is  being  made  to  streamline  and  enhance  our  power  projection  capabilities. 

Asset  visibility  is  another  aspect  of  projecting  ana  sustaining  combat  power.  The 
Army  is  exploring  technology  tJiat  will  report  status  fi-om  individual  vehicles  to  cen- 
tral logistics  and  supply  staffs,  track  requisitions  fi"om  depot  to  soldier,  and  smart 
packaging  that  will  automatically  report  location  and  shipping  status  through  net- 
works of  automated  systems.  Once  again,  visibility  and  awareness  of  the  precise  sit- 
uation free  the  commander  fi"om  estimates  ad  probabilities  and  give  him  the  capa- 
bility to  direct  critical  resources  to  the  right  pomt  on  the  battlefield  with  certainty. 
Knowing  what  he  has,  what's  on  the  way,  and  precisely  where  it  is  needed  lets  him 
bolster  his  weaknesses,  play  to  his  strengths  and  apply  decisive  combat  power  with 
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100  percent  of  his  assets — not  110  percent  or  150  percent  of  the  requirement  piling 
up  in  depots  behind  the  lines. 

Protect  the  force. — Each  of  the  services  has  the  inherent  right  and  responsibility 
to  protect  its  service  members,  equipment,  and  units/formations  from  enemy  attack. 
TTie  Army  is  pursuing  long  range  objectives  in  this  area  in  terms  of  detection  capa- 
bilities for  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  counter  mine  and  counter  obstacle  tech- 
nologies, location  and  counter  fire  technologies  and  techniques,  and  air  defense.  Pa- 
triot proved  its  utility  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  We  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide warfighting  capabilities  that  leverage  commercial  and  special  development 
technology  and  incorporate  the  necessary  upgrades  to  protect  the  small,  quality 
force  that  we  have  tooay,  and  will  need  in  the  ruture. 

Dominate  maneuver. — Finally,  but  most  important,  the  Army  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand technological  advfinces  that  give  us  the  ability  to  close  with  and  destroy  the 
enemy  rapidly.  While  the  circumstances  of  warfare  have  chanced  considerably  in 
terms  of  weapons  system  advances  and  capabilities,  and  ground  units  now  possess 
firepower  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  their  predecessors  of  only  15  years  ago, 
the  essential  nature  of  warfare  has  not  changed.  Units  are  still  required  to  close 
with  the  enemy  to  get  within  direct  fire  range,  engage  the  enemy,  and  either  destroy 
him  or  force  him  to  move  off  of  contested  terrain.  War  takes  place  where  people  live 
and  people  live  on  the  ground.  It  is  there  that  all  the  effects  of  our  great  military 
establishment  are  directed,  to  seize  and  control  territory  and  make  the  enemy  ame- 
nable to  our  will.  As  T.R.  Fehrenbach  has  eloauently  written:  "You  may  fly  over  a 
land  forever;  you  may  bomb  it,  atomize  it,  pulverize  it  and  wipe  it  clean  of  life — 
but  if  you  desire  to  defend  it,  protect  it,  and  keep  it  for  civilization,  you  must  do 
this  on  the  ground,  the  way  the  Roman  legions  dia,  by  putting  your  young  men  into 
the  mud." 

In  order  to  accompUsh  our  mission  successfiolly,  and  simultaneously  protect  those 
young  men  and  women  we  put  into  the  mud,  America's  Army  must  maintain  a  deci- 
sive edge  in  close  combat  systems,  from  the  individual  soldier's  equipment  to  tanks, 
helicopters,  scout  and  infantry  vehicles,  direct  support  artillery  systems,  and  elec- 
tronic weufare  systems. 

Today,  we  can  take  these  systems  and  apply  combat  power  from  extended  ranges 
and  with  superb  protection  afforded  by  stealth,  distance,  and  armor.  Today,  wars 
are  not  of  mass,  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  wars  of  mass  effects.  The  days  of  thou- 
sands of  artillery  tubes  parked  hub  to  hub,  or  dense  formations  of  tanks  rolling 
across  terrain  are  gone.  Today  and  tomorrow,  through  technology,  the  effects  of 
armor,  artillery,  airmobile,  light,  and  airborne  infantry,  and  electronic  warfare,  can 
be  massed  at  the  critical  point  and  simultaneously  dismantle  or  cripple  the  enemy's 
capabilities  throughout  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  battlefield.  This  is  the  decisive 
edge  we  must  keep. 

Another  aspect  of  modernization  is  "horizontal  technological  integration."  HTI 
means  the  integration  of  a  piece  of  technology  on  several  diSerent  weapons  systems 
throughout  the  force.  An  example  would  be  the  integration  of  a  new  sensor,  such 
as  the  second  generation  Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  system  now  in  development. 
The  second  generation  FLIR  would  be  brought  to  production  as  a  common  module 
and  adapted  to  fit  on  vehicles  and  aircraft  already  in  the  Army  inventory,  so  we 
can  continue  to  "own  the  night."  Such  insertions  upgrade  capabilities  of  existing  sys- 
tems and  keep  the  Army  on  the  front  of  the  technology  wave  with  reduced  cost.  By 
integrating  the  FLIR  on  tanks,  fighting  vehicles,  and  helicopters,  weapons  systems 
that  fight  together  will  have  a  common  picture  of  the  battlefield — promoting  coordi- 
nation and  reducing  fratricide. 

This  concept  holds  most  promise  with  the  integration  of  digital  technology. 
"Digitizing  the  battlefield"  means  real  time  dissemination  of  battlefield  information 
for  decision  support  and  reporting  purposes.  Vehicles  on  the  move  and  fixed  com- 
mand centers  can  be  digitily  linked,  and  through  burst  interrogation  and  trans- 
mission, units  can  be  queried  on  status  and  receive  orders,  including  updated  maps 
and  imagery,  to  provide  quantum  improvements  in  command  and  control.  This  tecn- 
nology,  when  applied  to  all  the  relevant  systems  in  a  task  force,  provides  a  quantum 
leap  in  task  force  capability  through  synchronized  fire  and  maneuver.  As  an  added 
benefit,  technical  developments  and  research  needed  to  assure  accurate,  high-speed 
digital  transmission  in  a  tactical  environment  will  be  translatable  directly  into  civil- 
ian applications. 

Today,  America  has  elevated  warfare  to  a  level  that  no  other  country  can  match. 
We  need  to  keep  that  decisive  edge  through  prudent  modernization  at  the  most  so- 
phisticated end  of  the  technology  spectrum,  while  we  remember  that  war  in  inodem 
times  does  not  always  equal  modem  war.  There  are  a  number  of  conflicts  in  the 
world  today  in  which  the  antagonists  are  pursuing  their  aims  usin^  relatively  mod- 
est conventional  technologies  and  even  ancient  forms  of  warfare.  The  clan  conflicts 
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in  Somalia  and  the  religious/ethnic  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia  are  just  the  most 
notable  examples  of  a  type  of  conflict  which  occurs  all  too  frequently.  America  has 
interests  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore  we  can  expect  that  in  future  situations 
our  technological  advantage  will  have  to  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Therefore  we  should  have  an  inclusive  conceptual  framework  tor  pursuing  decisive 
victory  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

Need  for  adaptation. — ^Adapt  Army  doctrine  to  maintain  capabilities,  readiness, 
and  utility  in  the  changing  world. 

An  Army  is  what  it  says  it  is  and  what  it  does.  Doctrine  is  what  we  say  we  are 
and  what  we  say  we  are  capable  of  accomplishing  on  the  battlefield.  It  precedes  both 
practice  (training)  and  operations.  The  process  of  writing  doctrine  is  how  we  change 
intellectually — how  we  evolve  the  Army's  culture.  Thus,  doctrine  must  be  reviewed 
and  updated  continuously  to  ensure  that  Army  personnel  and  units  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  thinking  on  now  to  employ  forces,  especially  on  tiie  maneuver-oriented, 
high  tempo  battlefields  of  the  future.  Organizations  and  operational  concepts  must 
leverage  technologies  into  joint  and  combined  operations  to  ensure  that  American 
qualitative  edges  in  personnel  and  technologies  are  translated  into  battlefield  suc- 
cess. 

Secretary  Aspin,  in  his  confirmation  hearing,  stated  that  America's  two  over- 
arching advantages  in  her  military  establishment  were  her  quality  people  and  her 
quaUty  technologies.  Army  doctrine  is  our  institutional  framework  for  thinking 
about  how  to  leverage  people  and  technology  into  battlefield  success.  If  training  is 
the  glue  that  binds  the  Army  together  through  shared  experiences,  then  doctrine  is 
our  culture  that  gives  us  shared  and  mutual  expectations  about  what  each  of  us  is 
to  do  on  the  battlefield,  and  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Doctrine,  taking  what  we  know  and  what  we  expect  about  warfare,  gives  us  the 
framework  to  establish  organizations  and  the  appropriate  mix  and  balance  of  units, 
and  combat  developments,  training,  and  modernization  requirements.  Today  our 
doctrine  is  fi^sh,  having  just  completed  an  exhausting  review  and  update.  This  up- 
date included  the  lessons  we  learned  fix)m  Desert  Shield  and  Storm  and  Just  Cause, 
and  what  we  expect  the  world  and  battlefield  to  look  like  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  have  expanaed  our  doctrine  to  take  account  of  war  termination,  mobilization, 
and  operations  other  than  war,  which  we  think  will  be  a  significant  part  of  our  ef- 
fort in  the  next  century.  No  longer  is  our  thought  process  focused  on  POMCUS  sets, 
massed  armored  warfare  in  Europe,  and  global  confrontation.  We  are  now,  concep- 
tually and  physically,  a  power  projection,  versatile  Army  with  a  wide  range  of  capa- 
bilities suited  to  the  21st  century  world. 

This  month  I  will  approve  the  Army's  new  FM-1005,  Operations.  This  is  our  basic 
field  manual;  the  thoughts  in  it  drive  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  in  all 
other  manuals.  The  other  four  star  generals  and  I,  supported  by  the  tiioughts  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thinkers  and  doers,  military  scholars  within  our  Army,  have 
worked  this  new  doctrine  for  over  a  year.  It  incorporates  operations  other  than  war 
in  our  basic  doctrine — we  have  not  done  that  before.  It  is  more  joint — reflecting  our 
participation  in  the  development  of  joint  doctrine  for  the  first  time.  It  reflects  a 
much  broader  range  of  employment  for  your  Army.  It  is  the  intellectual  foundation 
for  a  very  different  Army--but  an  American  Army  still  focusing  on  success  on  the 
battlefield  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  capabilities. 

Stewardship. — Be  a  model  steward  of  America's  resources  that  are  entrusted  to 
the  Army — to  include  people,  dollars,  materiel,  infrastructure,  and  the  environment. 

Stewardship  over  America's  resources — dollars,  the  land,  America's  sons  and 
daughters — ^is  a  basic  and  fundamental  responsibility  of  America's  Army.  We  know 
we  do  not  always  meet  the  standards  to  which  we  aspire  and  we  know  that  you 
appredate  that  we  are  hostage  to  a  past  that  was  not  constrained  by  the  same 
"rules."  However,  we  are  proud  of  our  record  and  believe  our  leadership  role  in  this 
area  is  second  to  none. 

Management  initiatives  are  reducing  inefficiencies  and  unnecessary  duplication 
while  recognizing  the  imperatives  of  treating  all  people  with  dignity  and  respect. 
Management  reviews  include  consideration  of  how  to  develop  efficiencies  across 
services  without  mortgaging  necessary  complementary  combat  capabilities. 

The  Army  is  a  leader  in  stewardship  of  America's  resources.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers plays  an  important  role  in  efficient  management  and  use  of  national  resources 
held  in  trust  by  the  government  for  the  American  people.  We  have  an  environmental 
strategy  that  lays  down  our  vision  of  the  future,  and  we  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  and  conservation  and  environmental  organizations  for 
our  continued  excellent  work  in  the  area  of  natural  resource  conservation  and 
environmentaUsm. 

Our  environmental  strategy  focuses  first  on  compliance,  where  the  Army  complies 
with  all  state  and  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  environmental  protection.  Second,  the 
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Army  is  vitally  involved  in  restoring  damaged  sites  and  we  are  committed  to  return- 
ing sites  to  proper  condition  as  soon  as  funds  in  each  case  permit.  Third,  the  Army 
is  a  leader  in  pollution  prevention.  Maneuver  restrictions,  waste  oil  and  chemical 
collection  and  disposal  are  all  high  priority  within  units  and  on  installations. 
Fourth,  the  Army  is  a  leader  in  conservation.  We  have  been  able,  in  each  of  our 
training  sites,  and  on  all  of  our  installations  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  needs 
of  the  environment  and  the  requirements  of  training  an  effective  force.  Efforts  at 
the  Training  Centers,  especially  with  the  desert  tortoise  at  Fort  Irwin,  Fort  Bragg 
with  the  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker,  and  archaeological  sites  at  Fort  BUss,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Army  can  accommodate  .the  needs  of  the  environment.  Indeed, 
Army  leaders  and  soldiers  recognize  that  if  they  do  not  pay  proper  attention  to  this 
environmental  strategy,  training  areas  and  installations  soon  become  useless  and 
unit  efifectiveness  goes  down. 

The  Army  Instmlation  Strategy  seeks  to  forge  a  new  partnership  between  active 
Army,  the  Reserve  Components,  Army  civilians,  and  contractors  in  order  to  get  the 
most  efiBdent  use  out  of  Army  installations — the  real  estate  where  the  Army  lives 
and  trains.  Installations  serve  our  Nation  in  peace  and  war.  They  are  continuously 
improving  communities  of  excellence  that  are  valued  neighbors  to  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  trusted  partners,  and  recognized  leaders  in  city  management  and  public 
administration.  They  are  the  places  where  we  implement  Army  programs  for  using 
the  resources  entrusted  to  us,  and  furnish  the  power  projection  platforms  from 
which  the  Army  moves  to  fight  and  win.  Army  installations  are  adopting  an  entre- 
preneurial model  of  management  as  opposed  to  a  bureaucratic  model.  The  emphasis 
is  on  innovation  and  integration,  using  the  latest  in  electronic  technologies  and  de- 
centralized management  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  save  money.  Account- 
ability and  responsibility  have  moved  down  the  chain  to  facilitate  a  cooperative  and 
adaptive  management  team  which  will  be  able  to  meet  mission  requirements  while 
strejEunlining  procedures  and  saving  American  taxpayers  money. 

We  have  cut  the  number  of  Army  installations  significantiy  in  order  to  better  sup- 
port the  power  projection  force,  and  devote  resources  to  the  enduring  installations 
which  will  be  home  to  the  21st  century  Army.  We  have  closed  321  bases  and  activi- 
ties overseas  and  60  here  in  the  United  States.  The  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Commission  has  the  Army  proposals  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  next  round  of  base  closures  and  realignments  under  consideration.  This  rep- 
resents real  change  and  a  shift  in  posture  fi-om  an  Army  that  five  years  ago  had 
half  its  active  combat  power  overseas  to  one  that  will  be  based  primarily  in  the 
United  States.  This  represents  a  real  saving  for  the  Army  and  for  America. 

Our  efforts  to  innovate  and  save  within  our  present  structure  will  generate  almost 
$21  billion  in  Defense  Management  Review  Decisions,  of  which  the  Army  has  pri- 
mary accounting  and  reporting  responsibility  for  $14.3  billion.  We  are  confident  we 
can  achieve  these  savings  to  support  the  new  strategic  outiook. 

Assistance  called  for. — Provide  assistance  to  civil  authorities  over  the  full  range 
of  traditional  Army  domestic  missions. 

Total  Army  units  must  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance  to  civil  authorities  in 
managing  the  environment,  improving  the  Nation's  public  works  infi-astructure,  re- 
sponding to  natural  and  man-made  disasters,  and  in  promoting  moral  and  social  co- 
hesion. 

The  first  line  of  defense  in  many  of  these  operations  is  the  National  Guard,  acting 
under  state  authority.  The  same  training  and  readiness  focus  that  pervades  the 
Total  Army — giving  it  the  capability  to  respond  to  a  range  of  crises  with  appro- 
priately tailored,  creative  and  adaptive  forces,  improves  Guard  readiness,  training, 
and  capability  to  serve  their  communities  and  states. 

The  Total  Army  is  deeply  involved  in  America,  on  an  institutional  level  and  a  per- 
sonal level — because  we  belong  to  America.  Army  units  fight  fires  in  the  American 
west  every  year.  This  winter,  in  the  Rockies  and  in  the  Great  Smokies,  you  saw 
unnamed  neroes  in  camouflage  uniforms  rescuing  snowbound  skiers  and  high  school 
children.  Today,  the  Army  Science  Center  is  expanding  its  outreach  program  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  improve  mathematics  and  science  skills  vital  for  a  strong 
America  in  the  21st  centvuy. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  America's  general  contractor,  providing  infra- 
structure services  that  keep  America  running.  Last  year  on  inland  waterways  main- 
tained by  the  Corps  enough  freight  was  carried  to  fill  90,000  tractor  trailers.  The 
Corps  responded  quickly  and  decisively  when  water  burst  through  a  service  tunnel 
in  Chicago  and  shut  down  one  of  America's  most  important  commercial  centers.  En- 
gineers analyzed  the  situation,  devised  the  solution,  and  supervised  the  repairs  and 
recovery  that  got  "The  Loop"  up  and  running  with  a  minimum  amount  of  disruption 
and  lost  time. 
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The  Corps  serves  as  the  custodian  of  America's  wetlands,  preserving  and  protect- 
ing a  vital  part  of  America's  environmental  heritage  and  essential  part  of  the  coun- 
trys  ability  to  preserve  species,  withstand  pollution  and  counter  the  effects  of  natu- 
ral disaster. 

Total  Army  units,  either  under  state  or  Federal  authority,  train  members  of 
America's  counter-drug  law  enforcement  agencies  and  go  with  them  on  patrols  and 
observation  posts.  We  dredge  rivers  and  harbors,  fill  sandbags  when  it  floods,  clean 
up  oil  spills,  and  dig  through  debris  following  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  At  the 
personal  level,  American  soldiers  go  into  the  barrio  in  San  Antonio  and  rescue 
young  men  and  women,  giving  them  hope  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  They 
serve  as  scout  leaders,  school  board  members,  and  volunteers  all  over  the  country. 
They  judge  science  fairs,  take  tickets  at  charity  sales,  and  work  at  the  local  hospital. 
They  are  America,  and  they  want  to  serve.  They've  been  doing  this  kind  of  service 
since  before  the  Nation  was  founded.  They  will  continue. 

V.  CONTROLLING  CHANGE 

The  Armv  has  been  through  a  lot  of  change  and  anticipates  more.  As  an  old  sage 
once  remarked,  "If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going,  any  road  will  get  you  there." 
America's  Army  knows  where  it  is  headed.  We  are  headed  to  the  21st  centiiry,  to 
service,  and  to  victory — success  at  whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  do.  We  have  a 
program  to  focus  and  control  change — something  I  call  Louisiana  Maneuvers. 

In  1939,  the  Army  faced  a  situation  like  the  one  we  face  today.  Anticipating  war. 
General  Marshall  had  to  grow  the  small,  poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped  Regular 
Army  and  National  Guard  into  a  competent  expeditionary  force.  He  had  to  trans- 
form the  post  WWI  Army  into  the  Anny  that  would  defeat  the  Axis.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  rapidly  evolve  doctrine,  organization,  equipment,  and  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures  in  a  way  that  would  focus  the  energy  of  the  force.  In  response  to 
their  challenge,  Marshall  and  McNtiir  used  a  series  of  exercises,  collectively  called 
Louisiana  Maneuvers,  to  prepare  the  Army  for  World  War  II. 

Like  Marshall's  concept,  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  (LAM)  program  of  today  fo- 
cuses energies  on  what  is  important.  It  is  a  process,  a  campaign,  to  help  evolve 
America's  Army  for  the  next  century. 

LAM  facilitates  the  rapid  development  of  simulation  and  exercise  techniques  ena- 
bling the  Army  to  experience  the  meaning  of  power  projection.  The  Army  senior 
leadership  will  identity  specific  policy  and  warnghting  issues  and  use  those  exer- 
cises and  techniques  to  feed  the  executive  decision-making  process.  Every  level  of 
warfighting  and  Departmental  function  will  be  open  for  examination  as  issues  are 
identified.  Exercises,  unit  training,  combat  developments,  and  leader  development 
wUl  be  linked  in  veiy  synergistic  (and  sometimes  invisible)  ways.  Louisiana  Maneu- 
vers is  a  campaign  in  the  fullest  sense.  It  encompasses  an  extended  operational  con- 
text, linked  operational  objectives,  strategic  intent,  branches,  and  sequels.  LAM  will 
be  an  evaluation  vehicle  to  assess  new  concepts  and  ideas  in  "real  time"  and  short- 
cut Cold  War  policy  decision  me&odologies.  Louisiana  Maneuvers  will  harness  the 
energy  of  the  aianging  Army  and  focus  that  energy  on  the  standard  of  decisive  vic- 
tory. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  research  began  on  the  appropriate  training,  simulation,  and 
date  collection  technologies.  ULCHI  FOCUS  LENS,  REFORGER  92— both  exploit- 
ing major  breakthroughs  in  distributive  interactive  simulation — and  other  exercises 
are  serving  as  a  "proof  of  concept"  for  LAM.  The  LAM  Task  Force  and  directors  have 
begun  the  review  of  the  appropriate  policy  issues  to  address  in  LAM. 

LAM  will  mature  in  1993  with  the  examination  of  a  major  regional  contingency 
in  the  full  operational  range  from  crisis  and  mobilization  through  conflict  termi- 
nation and  redeplojonent. 

In  1994,  multiple  exercises  will  be  tracked  at  different  points  to  isolate,  assess, 
and  decide  policy  issues  and  feed  those  decisions  into  the  force  integration  process. 
Also,  the  structure  should  be  able  to  examine  the  full  range  of  departmental  and 
warfighting  functions  with  emphasis  on  organizational  design,  active  and  reserve 
roles  and  functions,  and  requirements  determination. 

To  change  the  Army,  keep  it  trained  and  ready  while  undergoing  change,  and  to 
bring  it  out  of  the  period  of  transformation  as  a  capable  21st  century  Army,  we  need 
the  flexibility  to  adapt  within  the  framework  which  we  have  jointly  set  out.  Direc- 
tions from  Congress  that  tell  the  Army  in  precise  and  detailed  terms  what  it  can 
and  cannot  do  often  unnecessarily  tie  our  hands  and  prevent  the  service  from  seiz- 
ing opportunities  to  increase  capabilities  or  save  money.  Flexibility  in  this  inter- 
national and  domestic  environment  is  crucial. 

I  told  this  committee  in  my  previous  appearances  that  I  would  cut  force  structure 
to  maintain  readiness.  I  have  done  that.  Any  further  reductions  beyond  the  Presi- 
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dent's  current  plan  must  be  carefully  weighed  against  capabilities  required  for  bat- 
tlefield success  in  the  uncertain  world  we  will  face  in  the  2l8t  century.  We  cannot 
be  an  Army  of  eaches,  with  one  of  every  kind  of  unit.  Such  a  force  will  not  be  able 
to  put  together  any  kind  of  plausible  ground  plan  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Decisive  victory  in  the  future,  against  the  kind  of  threats  we  anticipate,  must 
be  our  criterion.  Without  sufficient  capability  and  balance,  America's  Army  will  not 
be  able  to  achieve  the  results  you  want,  in  all  the  places  that  you  want  them,  and 
at  the  risk  levels  that  the  Administration,  Congress,  and  those  of  us  in  uniform 
have  said  are  acceptable. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  have  lost  our  flexibility  to  play  off  today  against  tomorrow. 
Modernization  is  key  to  tomorrow's  readiness.  We  have  cut  programs,  lengthened 
procurements,  and  done  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  extract  dollars  fix)m 
the  modernization  programs  for  today,  while  preserving  a  modicum  of  capability  for 
tomorrow.  I  don't  think  I  can  prudently  move  any  more  resources  out  of  moderniza- 
tion to  pay  for  today's  readiness. 

We  cannot  get  the  money  fi-om  operations  and  maintenance  accounts.  That  money 
is  earmfirked  to  pay  civilians,  keep  the  training  centers  open,  drive  the  vehicles  and 
fly  the  aircraft.  Guardsmen  who  know  how  to  drive  HMMWVs  through  the  snow 
in  Pennsylvania  rescuing  and  caring  for  stranded  motorists,  and  helicopter  pilots 
and  medics  who  head  up  into  the  R<S:kies  or  the  Appalachians  in  a  blizzard  to  find 
lost  skiers  don't  wake  up  with  those  talents.  They  must  be  constantly  honed.  Only 
our  warfighting  skill,  derived  through  constant  and  vigorous  training,  gives  us  the 
capability  to  impose  order  in  chaotic  situations,  take  charge  and  succeed.  Fuel, 
parts,  ammunition  and  time  are  what  we  need  to  train  with  and  stay  ready.  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  any  more  degradation  in  our  training  dollars  and  then  be  sent  off 
to  do  a  mission  for  which  I  am  not  ready.  It  would  be  irresponsible  of  me  if  I  did 
that  and  I  want  you  to  understand  my  apprehension  about  the  future. 

The  need  for  flexibility  and  the  reason  the  Army  has  moved  money  around  is  due 
to  an  attempt  to  balance  the  force.  We  are  changing  holistically — as  an  entity.  I  can- 
not change  the  force  structure  without  an  impact  on  people.  I  can't  change  the  num- 
bers of  people  without  an  impact  on  training.  With  fewer  units  and  fewer  people, 
I  have  more  equipment,  for  the  time  being,  and  we're  moving  modem  equipment 
into  the  reserves,  out  that  takes  money  and  time  also.  I  cannot  give  up  moderniza- 
tion money  and  still  be  a  ready  force  for  the  21st  century.  I  cannot  make  one  part 
of  the  Army,  the  leader  development  piece  for  example,  into  a  21st  century  program 
on  its  own.  Those  21st  century  leaders  would  have  to  go  out  and  lead  an  Army  un- 
dergoing change,  but  still  rooted  in  this  century.  So  we  must  take  the  institution 
and  its  component  parts  along  together.  This  has  an  impact  on  the  pace  at  which 
the  Army  can  change. 

We  are  a  values  cased  institution  and  our  people  look  to  us,  to  the  Army  and  the 
Congress,  to  keep  faith  with  those  values.  We  moved  over  450,000  people  last  year 
including  the  release  of  a  quarter  million.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  change, 
and  deserves  your  attention — it  dwarfs  the  restructuring  of  any  single  corporation 
in  America.  The  pace  has  been  furious  and  the  Army  has  stayed  reasonably  well 
pulled  together.  Look  at  the  10th  Division  in  Florida  and  Somalia.  Some  units,  for 
example,  have  missed  four  Christmases.  The  missions  and  the  deplojmients  are  not 
too  tough  and  the  uncertainty  is  not  too  great,  as  long  as  the  service  and  the  coun- 
try provide  other  strong  supports  to  which  these  young  men  and  women  can  attach 
themselves.  We  must  consider  personnel  dislocations  and  change,  uncertainty  and 
turbulence  within  the  ranks,  and  the  associated  effects  on  readiness  and  capability, 
as  we  contemplate  further  reductions. 

This  all  comes  down  to  affordability.  We  must  ensure  that  we  evaluate  each  dollar 
against  what  it  buys  for  us  in  terms  of  combat  capability.  Other  rationale  can  be 
considered,  but  the  final  criteria  must  be  the  combat  capability  of  the  force. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Today,  America's  Army  is  looking  to  the  21st  century  with  anticipation.  We  will 
be  there,  just  as  we  always  have  been,  to  serve  and  secure  America.  We  have  shed 
the  single  focus  mind-set  that,  while  useful  in  the  past,  will  not  serve  in  the  future. 
We  are  moving  confidently.  We  are  engaged  around  the  world  on  behalf  of  America 
and  freedom,  and  we  are  preparing  for  a  new  century  of  service. 

We  have  a  vision  which  guides  us  on  our  journey — a  Total  Force,  trained  and 
ready  to  fight,  serving  the  Nation  at  home  and  abroad;  a  strategic  force,  capable  of 
decisive  victory.  We  have  a  framework  to  bring  the  force  to  a  trained  and  ready 
state  and  achieve  a  decisive  warfighting  edge  that  only  America's  Army  can 
produce:  Quality  people,  trained  to  accomplish  a  broad  range  of  tasks  successfully, 
led  by  tough,  competent  leaders,  executing  war-winning,  up-to-date  doctrine,  orga- 
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nized  into  the  right  mix  of  light,  special  operations  and  armored  forces,  and  the 
right  mix  of  active,  reserve  ana  National  Guard  units,  using  modem  high  technology 
equipment  to  produce  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

To  achieve  the  readiness,  capability,  and  availability  that  America  demands,  we 
strengthened  the  Total  Force;  maintained  the  warfighting  edge;  provided  resources 
to  the  force,  mainly  through  force  structure  cuts  and  modernization  slowdown  to 
keep  the  force  trained  and  ready;  and  we  have  reshaped  the  force  to  provide  Amer- 
ica a  power  projection  Army  based  primarily  in  the  United  States. 

This  has  all  been  accomplished  because  America,  her  people,  her  leaders,  and  her 
uniformed  servants,  shouldered  a  tremendous  burden  of  responsibility  and,  having 
set  the  plan  in  motion  and  persevered  through  the  Cold  War,  moved  out  in  its  after- 
math to  create  a  21st  century  Army.  We  need  that  continued  support — to  prepare 
to  win  again.  The  world  situation  requires  it  and  America  expects  it. 

We  can  control  change  and  focus  it  to  give  us  the  capabilities  we  will  need  in  the 
futiire  if  we  remember  that  controlled  change  requires  parameters — our  watchwords 
must  be  balance,  across  and  within  the  force;  pace,  in  the  amount  of  change  that 
the  institution  and  its  members  can  accommodate  without  losing  focus;  and  afford- 
ability,  in  the  types  of  capabilities  we  must  have  for  tiie  future.  Overarching  these 
three  watchwords  is  flexibility — making  strategic  investment  decisions  that  preserve 
readiness  and  capabilities  today  while  not  foreclosing  options  for  tomorrow.  If  we 
make  shortsighted  calculations  of  utility  todajr  we  wul  have  irrevocably  mortgaged 
future  capability.  Redeeming  that  mortgage  will  take  tihe  blood  of  ^anerican  soldiers. 

America's  Army  stands  proud,  today — proud  of  its  accomplishments,  toughened  by 
its  challenges,  and  excited  about  the  future.  We  anticipate  future  service  to  the  Na- 
tion in  a  new  world  which  will  require  a  blend  of  tried  and  proven  principle  with 
innovation  and  adaptive,  creative  planning  and  execution.  America's  Army  possesses 
the  capabilities  and  expertise  to  serve  in  a  broad  range  of  missions  and  tasks,  and 
is  proud  to  place  itself  at  the  Nation's  call  for  the  next  century. 
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PREFACE 


Land  warfare  in  the  21st  century  will  be  shaped  by  the 
cumulative  effects  of  many  revolutionary  changes  that  have  yet 
to  merge  in  a  clear  or  predictable  pattern.  This  paper  identifies 
three  elements  of  change  that  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  Army  and  the  joint  conduct  of  land  warfare. 

First,  the  international  system  is  undergoing  its  third  major 
transition  of  the  20th  century  in  response  to  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  The  bipolar  world  has  disappeared,  replaced  by 
uncertainty  and  instability.  The  United  States  as  the  world's 
sole  superpower  is  debating  its  role  and  responsibilities  in  such 
a  world,  a  debate  that  is  greatly  influenced  by  domestic 
pressures  to  resolve  a  complex  set  of  economic  and  social 
issues  at  home.  Together  these  trends  are  forcing  a  dramatic 
shift  in  strategy  from  the  Soviet  global  threat  to  regional  crises 
that  require  collective  applications  of  military  power  in 
"operations  other  than  war."  These  include  humanitarian  relief, 
peacekeeping,  peace-enforcement,  and  peace-building 
(nation  assistance)  that  will  require  a  wide  range  of  forward 
presence/peacetime  engagement  operations. 

Second,  changes  in  military  technology  are  culminating  in 
what  many  believe  will  be  a  "military-technical  revolution"  that 
brings  unprecedented  depth  and  transparency  to  the 
battlefield.  Five  of  this  "revolution's"  most  significant 
technological  developments  for  land  warfare  are  lethality  and 
dispersion;  volume  and  precision  of  fire;  integrative  technology; 
mass  and  effects;  and  invisibility  and  detectability.  These 
developm'ents  will  drive  adjustments  in  tactics,  organization, 
doctrine,  equipment,  force  mix,  and  methods  of  command  and 
control.  The  authors  believe  that  these  innovations  indicate  that 
smaller  land  forces  can  create  decisive  effects  //technology  is 
used  by  high-quality,  well-trained  and  well-led  troops 
employing  proper  doctrine.  Implicit  in  this  analysis  is  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  line  below  which  technology  can  no 
longer  compensate  for  cuts  in  force  structure.  That  line  will 
ultimately  be  determined  by  the  capabilities  of  our  adversaries 
and  the  will  of  the  American  public. 
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Finally,  this  paper  cautions  that  change  will  inevitably 
coexist  with  at  least  three  constants — the  root  causes  of  war, 
the  nature  of  war,  and  the  essence  of  fighting  power. 
Preparation  includes  traditional  non-quantifiable  factors  as 
much  as  technology.  Leadership,  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
initiative,  and  comradeship  under  extreme  conditions  of 
ambiguity,  fog,  friction,  danger,  stark  fear,  anxiety,  death,  and 
destruction — all  remain  the  coins  of  war's  realm  and  no  amount 
of  technological  advance  will  degrade  their  value. 

A  central  message  of  this  paper  is  for  strategists  to  carry 
the  best  of  the  present  forward  as  we  adapt  to  the  revolutionary 
changes  on  the  horizon. 
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LAND  WARFARE  IN  THE  21st  CENTURY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  have  given  rise  to  a  national  debate  unmatched  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Dramatic  changes  in  the  international 
system  have  forced  policymakers  to  reevaluate  old  strategies 
and  look  for  new  focal  points  amidst  the  still  unsettled  debris 
of  the  bipolar  world.  At  issue  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
a  new  world  order  and  its  capabilities  to  defend  and  promote 
its  national  interests  in  a  new  environment  where  threats  are 
both  diffuse  and  uncertain  and  where  conflict  is  inherent  yet 
unpredictable.  The  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  global  security 
environment  parallels  revolutionary  changes  in  military 
technology  and  in  the  traditional  concepts  of  how  we  employ 
military  forces.  Together,  these  trends  require  greater  flexibility 
in  U.S.  military  strategy  and  significant  departures  from  cold 
war  concepts  of  deterrence  and  war  fighting.  This  paper 
examines  their  cumulative  effect  on  land  warfare  of  the  future. 
Only  by  dealing  with  these  questions  today  will  we  be  able  to 
make  the  investment  and  force  structure  decisions  to  best 
position  ourselves  for  tomorrow. 

These  are  times  of  both  continuity  and  change,  and  must 
be  understood  as  such.  Complex  changes  are  never  complete 
breaks  from  the  past;^  evolutionary  and  revolutionary  changes 
coexist,  each  shaping  the  other.  This  relationship  between 
continuity  and  change  is  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  A.T. 
Mahan's  famous  work.  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon 
History.  There  he  tells  strategists,  "While  many  of  the 
conditions  of  war  vary  from  age  to  age  with  the  progress  of 
weapons,  there  are  certain  teachings  in  the  school  of  history 
which  remain  constant."^  Then  he  cautions:  "It  is  wise  to 
observe  things  that  are  alike,  it  is  also  wise  to  look  for  things 
that  differ."^ 

This  paper  follows  Mahan's  advice.  It  is  a  description  of  the 
strategic  landscape:  how  much  in  the  realm  of  warfare  is 
changing  and  where  those  changes  are  headed,  as  well  as 
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how  much  remains  constant.  The  essay  is  developed  in  three 
steps:  changes  in  the  context  within  which  war  is  fought; 
technological  changes  in  the  conduct  of  land  combat;  and, 
continuities  in  the  nature  of  warfare.  Change  and  continuity, 
when  taken  together,  provide  a  foundation  for  examining  21st 
century  warfare. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONTEXT 
WITHIN  WHICH  WAR  IS  FOUGHT 

Warfare  cannot  be  understood  properly  if  viewed  in 
isolation;  international  and  domestic  realities  form  its  context 
and  must  be  understood  as  well.  A  survey  of  some  of  the 
important  changes  in  these  two  arenas,  therefore,  is  the 
appropriate  starting  point  for  understanding  how  warfare  is  and 
is  not  changing. 

International  Trends:  Integration  and  Fragmentation. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  unleashed  contradictory 
trends.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  fledgling  democracies  and 
market  economies  that  clamor  to  be  incorporated  in  regional 
and  global  systems;  the  increased  importance  of  transnational 
organizations,  information  and  communication  networks,  and 
financial  structures;  heightened  awareness  of  transnational 
problems  like  environmental,  health,  migration,  and  monetary 
issues;  and  the  readjustment  of  alliances  and  relationships 
among  the  major  industrial  nations  as  well  as  among  these 
nations  and  their  lesser-developed  neighbors.  As  these 
changes  generate  movement  toward  greater  global 
integration,  multinational  organizations  assume  more 
importance  as  actors  in  foreign  affairs  and  international 
relations.  In  turn,  greater  integration  results  in  partial  erosion 
of  the  traditional  concept  of  national  sovereignty.  The 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  refers  to  this  trend 
when  he  says, 

relationships  among  nations  are  increasingly  shaped  by  the 
continuous  interaction  among  entire  bodies  politic  and  economic. 
Such  activity  almost  resembles  a  force  in  nature,  and  indeed  may 
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be  just  that.  Political  borders  and  geographic  boundaries  pose 
slight  barriers  to  this  process.'* 

Accompanying  the  movement  toward  global  integration  in 
some  parts  of  the  international  arena,  however,  is  a 
countervailing  trend  toward  fragmentation  in  other  parts. 
Ethnic  and  religious  hostility,  weapons  proliferation,  power 
struggles  created  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
elimination  of  the  fear  of  regional  conflicts  escalating  to 
superpower  confrontation,  radicalisms  of  a  number  of 
varieties,  rising  expectations  of  democracy  and  free  markets 
coupled  with  the  inability  of  governments  to  meet  these 
expectations — all  are  forces  that  generate  fragmentation,  not 
integration.^  For  example,  "in  the  three  years  since  the  cold 
war  ended,  some  4.5  million  new  refugees  have  fled  their 
native  lands  to  escape  the  civil  wars  and  ethnic  cleansing  that 
too  often  have  followed  the  collapse  of  communism."®  Anyone 
who  reads  the  newspaper  or  watches  television  news  knows 
that  these  forces  of  fragmentation  are  as  present  around  the 
world  as  are  the  forces  of  integration.^ 

For  many,  the  world  is  growing  more  dangerous,  albeit  the 
dangers  are  different  and  more  subtle  than  those  of  the  cold 
war.  Local  and  regional  "bullies"  are  emerging  following  the 
collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  they  are  amassing 
more  and  more  military  force.  International  arms  sales  make 
high-tech  weapons  available  to  any  customer  who  can  afford 
them.  These  sales  significantly  increase  a  third  world  military 
force's  ability  to  fight  at  extended  ranges  with  increased 
accuracy  and  lethality,  thereby  compounding  the  problems  of 
an  intervention  force.  A  sampling  of  this  proliferation  includes 
China's  sale  of  short-range  theater  ballistic  missiles  to  Iran, 
Libya,  Syria,  and  Pakistan;  North  Korea's  sale  of  similar 
missiles  to  Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States'  sale  of  T-72s  to  Syria,  SA-16s  to  North 
Korea,  submarines  to  Iran,  and  T-80s,  ATGMs,  and  SAMs 
worldwide.  Currently  18  countries  have  advanced  precision 
guided  munitions;  by  early  in  the  next  century,  that  number  is 
expected  to  grow  to  over  40.  Those  who  would  consider 
threatening  U.S.  global  interests  are  hard  at  work  buying  the 
hardware  that  they  will  need  and  learning  their  lessons  from 
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the  Gulf  War.  Future  adversaries  will  try  to  deny  American 
forces  information,  prevent  buildup,  inflict  mass  casualties, 
and  prolong  the  conflict.^  They  will  seek  to  deny  us  the  minimal 
cost,  decisive  victory  that  we  achieved  in  Panama  and  the  Gulf 
and  which  we  seek  to  achieve  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

Domestic  Realities:  New  Threats 
to  U.S.  National  Security. 

As  the  forces  of  integration  and  fragmentation  push  and 
pull  to  create  international  challenges  different  from  those  of 
the  cold  war,  our  nation  also  faces  a  particularly  difficult  and 
complex  set  of  domestic  problems.  The  victory  in  the  cold  war 
did  not  come  without  costs  to  the  United  States,  and  America 
is  only  now  confronting  some  of  those  costs.  By  maintaining  a 
primarily  outward  focus  for  the  last  45  years,  America  and  its 
allies  defeated  their  main  external  threat— the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Two  new  sets  of  threats,  however,  emerged  during  this 
period.^ 

The  first  set  consists  of  threats  to  our  economic  security, 
which  stem  from  both  internal  and  external  sources.  The 
internal  threats  involve  declining  competitiveness  and 
productivity,  loss  of  jobs  base — and  its  corresponding  tax 
base,  erosion  of  the  manufacturing  base,  fiscal  and  trade 
deficit,  decline  of  the  middle  class  wage  and  standard  of  living, 
low  savings  and  investments,  the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  and 
the  eroding  infrastructure,  as  well  as  others. ^°  Some  of  the 
major  external  threats  to  the  economic  pillar  of  America's 
national  security  involve  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  much  of 
which  is  located  in  areas  of  the  world  controlled  or  threatened 
by  regional  hegemons;  our  foreign  debt  which  will  top  $1  trillion 
before  1995;^^  our  loss  of  market  share  and  manufacturing 
base  to  other  industrial  nations;^^  gp^j  political  instability  in 
areas  that  could  offer  overseas  markets  for  U.S.  goods  or 
opportunities  for  expansion  of  U.S.  companies. 

To  assess  what  these  threats  to  American  economic 
security  entail,  strategists  must  understand  that  the  rules 
governing  U.S.  economic  recovery  have  changed.  The 
American  economy  will  not  heal  merely  by  the  actions  taken 
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at  home.  Domestic  action  is  necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  "If 
this  century  has  taught  one  lesson,"  says  Peter  Drucker,  it  is 
that, 

no  part  of  the  developed  world  prospers  unless  all  do. ..it  is  to  the 
self-interest  of  every  single  participant  in  the  world  economy  to 
restore  as  fast  as  possible  the  economic  ties  that  war  has  cut,  to 
restore  transnational  confidence,  and  to  restore  the  transnational 
flow  of  goods  and  investments.^'^ 

In  this  sense,  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin;  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  two  separate 
problems. 

Adverse  economic  trends,  however,  are  not  the  only 
dangers  to  American  national  security  that  gestated  as  we 
fought  the  cold  war.  During  that  period's  extended  external 
focus,  a  second  set  developed:  threats  to  the  nation's  social 
cohesion.  These  involve  "the  disuniting  of  America" — to 
borrow  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.'s  term.^"^  The  problems  of 
drug  abuse  and  the  resultant  disregard  for  the  rights  of  other 
citizens  and  disrespect  for  democratic  values  and  institutions; 
the  growing  number  of  Americans  living  below  the  poverty  line; 
the  decline  of  public  education;  the  disintegration  of  the  family; 
the  disregard  for  the  basic  rules  of  civil  behavior;  the  rise  of 
crime  and  of  welfare  dependence;  the  acceptance  of  vulgarity 
as  "the  norm" — all  pull  people  apart  rather  than  bind  them 
together.^^  Regardless  of  how  one  sees  these  issues,  this 
much  is  clear:  these  and  other  problems  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  nation's  security — an  educated, 
civic-minded,  participative  polity  that  is  the  basis  of  a 
democratic  government.^® 

On  the  surface  these  two  sets  of  threats — economic  and 
social — seem  unrelated  to  the  military  or  the  nation's  military 
power;  they  are,  however,  relevant  in  at  least  three  ways.  First, 
the  United  States  must  attend  to  the  internal  economic  and 
social  issues  threatening  the  ultimate  foundation  of  its  security. 
Heeding  these  threats  should  not,  however,  push  the  nation  to 
the  extremes  of  isolationism.  U.S.  economic  recovery,  for 
example,  requires  success  both  within  the  nation  and  around 
the  world.  But  solving  internal  threats  will  require  resources. 
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Military  strategists,  therefore,  must  expect  that  America  will 
both  reduce  the  military  budget  and,  simultaneously,  ask  that 
its  military  contribute  to  the  challenges  of  domestic 
regeneration. 

Second,  U.S.  military  strategists  can  expect  that  their 
political  leaders  will  seek  ways  in  which  to  use  the  military 
element  of  national  power — in  conjunction  with,  and  usually 
subordinate  to,  other  elements  of  national  power — to  promote 
an  environment  conducive  to  political  and  economic  stability 
abroad.  Such  uses  of  the  military  element  of  power  follow  from 
the  fact  that  American  economic  security  is  tied  to  the  world  at 
large,  a  world  in  which  the  cold  war's  veneer  of  stability  has 
been  lifted,  thus  revealing  significant  unrest,  fear,  hatred,  and 
jealousy.  Thus  the  U.S.  military  should  expect  to  conduct 
operations,  usually  in  conjunction  with  allies  and  friends,  that 
are  aimed  at  creating  or  restoring  conditions  favorable  to 
economic  development  and  trade. 

When  one  thinks  of  "military  operations,"  the  image  usually 
includes  combat  forces.  While  such  operations  may  be 
required,  strategists  must  begin  to  think  differently  about  the 
use  of  the  military  element  of  national  power.  Operations  linked 
to  strengthening  or  restoring  conditions  favorable  to  global 
trade,  investment,  and  economic  development  may  include 
combat  operations,  but  not  necessarily. 

The  United  States  has  established  markets  in  nations  with 
whom  it  has  alliances  or  friendships.  America  must  maintain 
these  economic  relationships  and  keep  the  normal, 
free-market  competition  between  the  United  States  and  these 
nations  free  from  instability  or  confrontation.  Here,  military 
operations  might  mean  continued  presence  in  existing  alliance 
organizations,  combined  exercises,  refinement  of  common 
operating  procedures,  and  continuation  of  exchange 
programs. 

Many  of  the  markets  that  might  become  available  for  global 
economic  investment,  development,  and  integration  are 
threatened  by  regional  instability.  America — in  conjunction 
with  allies  and  friends,  as  well  as  global  and  regional 
organizations — must  do  what  it  can  to  promote  the  conditions 
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in  which  corporations  will  invest,  products  can  be  sold,  and 
economies  prosper. 

The  important  point  is:  domestic  actions  alone  will  not  result 
in  U.S.  economic  recovery;  the  current  global  economic 
conditions  require  action  abroad  to  complement  domestic 
policies.  American  military  presence  and  operations  can 
contribute — again,  in  conjunction  with  and  usually  subordinate 
to  other  elements  of  national  power  as  well  as  regional  and 
global  organizations — to  setting  the  conditions  under  which 
economic  interests  can  flourish.  There  are  no  historical 
precedents  for  long-term  economic  prosperity  absent  a 
security  umbrella  that  provides  the  stability  in  which  economic 
strategies  succeed. 

Third,  although  the  cold  war  is  won,  America  must  remain 
prepared  to  protect  its  global  interests.  Local  and  regional 
power  struggles  were  created  by  the  lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Once  restrained  for  fear  of  sparking  a  superpower 
confrontation,  a  variety  of  bullies — some  known  and  some 
yet-to-emerge,  some  armed  with  advanced  technology 
weapons  and  some  not — await  opportunities  to  establish  or 
expand  their  power,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
national  interests.  When  committed  to  prevent  a  crisis  from 
developing  or  to  resolve  one  that  has  arisen,  America  will 
expect  its  military  to  accomplish  the  mission 
assigned — decisively  and  at  the  least  cost  in  American  lives 
and  resources. 

Decisive  use  of  military  force  does  not  necessarily  entail 
total  war.  Rather,  it  means  overwhelming  use  of  the  military 
element  of  national  power  relative  to  the  strategic  aims,  military 
mission,  specifics  of  the  situation,  and  threat  conditions.  While 
preserving  the  principle  of  proportionality,  decisive  force  is  the 
opposite  of  incrementalism  or  gradualism.  Thus,  in  those 
crises  or  conflicts  involving  U.S.  military  forces,  the  action  will 
be  characterized  by  military  power  employed  in  an 
overwhelming  way  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  to 
complete  the  mission  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
and — again — at  the  least  cost  in  lives  and  resources. 
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In  sum,  American  political  leaders  are  requiring  the  military 
to  contract  in  both  size  and  budget,  contribute  to  domestic 
recovery,  participate  in  global  stability  operations,  and  retain 
its  capability  to  produce  decisive  victory  in  whatever 
circumstance  they  are  employed — all  at  the  same  time.  What 
these  four  simultaneous  requirements  mean  to  military 
strategists  is  this:  (a)  leverage  quality.in  terms  of  soldiers,  units, 
training,  and  doctrine  as  well  as  technological  superiority  to 
counterbalance  reductions  in  size,  (b)  maximize  the  benefits 
of  maneuver  and  tempo  used  in  conjunction  with  firepower,  (c) 
synchronize  the  contributions  of  all  the  services  in  ways  that 
were  previously  not  achieved,  and  (d)  maintain  maximum 
flexibility  and  balance  in  force  structure  and  capabilities. 

Simply  put,  international  and  domestic  realities  have 
resulted  in  the  paradox  of  declining  military  resources  and 
increasing  military  missions,  a  paradox  that  is  stressing  our 
armed  forces.  The  stress  is  significant.  It  requires  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  the  nation  conducts  its  defense  affairs. 

TWO  CONCEPTUAL  SHIFTS 

Before  even  discussing  the  ways  in  which  the  conduct  of 
land  warfare  is  changing,  one  must  realize  the  extent  of  the 
shift  in  the  paradigm  used  by  the  last  three  generations  of  U.S. 
strategists.  The  strategic  paradigm  of  the  cold 
war — preventing  the  spread  of  communism — does  not  fit  the 
realities  of  today's  world;  to  use  it  to  solve  new  problems  is  to 
guarantee  failure.^''  This  is  the  first — perhaps  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult — conceptual  shift  that  affects  the 
way  the  conduct  of  land  combat  is  changing.  America  needs 
a  different  model  by  which  to  raise,  equip,  deploy,  organize, 
educate,  train,  fight,  coordinate,  and  sustain  her  armed  forces. 
Containment  and  our  "traditional"  concept  of  deterrence — 
elements  of  America's  cold  war  strategic  defense — require 
rethinking  in  light  of  current  realities.  The  United  States  no 
longer  has  a  negative  aim — to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism. ^^  It  has  a  positive  aim — to  promote  democracy, 
regional  stability,  and  economic  prosperity.  What  some  are 
calling  "collective  engagement"  is  coming  to  replace 
containment.  Deterrence  has  retained  some  of  its  meaning, 
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but  "prevention"  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  complementary, 
and  possibly  alternative,  strategic  concept.  This  is  a  significant 
conceptual  shift  from  that  of  the  cold  war,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
shift  required. 

The  second  conceptual  shift  involves  refining  the 
understanding  of  how  to  use  military  force.  The  concept  of 
"war"  is  usually  understood  in  terms  of  conventional  combat: 
the  armies  of  one  nation-state  or  alliance  of  nation-states 
fighting  those  of  another.  Every  other  act  of  violence,  use  of 
force,  or  form  of  hostility  is  categorized  as  "operations  other 
than  war."^^  Using  these  kinds  of  distinctions,  some  go  so  far 
as  to  draw  the  following  kinds  of  categories  of  violence: 
peacetime  activities  with  very  low  levels  of  violence,  crises, 
conflicts,  war,  and  war  termination  activities. 

These  kinds  of  categories  are  quite  useful,  for  they  allow  a 
strategist  to  plan  for  the  use  of  military  force  under  a  variety  of 
graduated  circumstances.  Further,  they  demonstrate  that  not 
all  uses  of  military  force  involve  "going  to  war."  Thus  the 
categories  provide  a  convenient  conceptual  distinction  and  an 
important  political  one.  Politically,  the  United  States,  whether 
acting  unilaterally  or  in  conjunction  with  friends  and  allies,  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  use  of  military  forces  in  "war"  from 
other  uses.  As  Bernard  Brodie  explains, 

As  American  citizens  we  expect  and  desire  that  our  nation  will 
involve  itself  in  war  only. ..for  political  ends  that  are  reasonably 
consistent  with  [America's]  basic  political  philosophy. ...We.. .also 
expect  that  the  ends  for  which  we  fight  are. ..sought  through  the  kind 
of  war  that  is  reasonable  to  fight, ..[and  has  a]  possibility  of 
success. ...[otherwise]  resorting  to  war  is  simply  wanton  destruction 
of  life  and  goods  on  a  vast  scale. ^° 

The  expectations  that  Brodie  outlines  remain  part  of  the 
American  military,  social,  and  political  psyche.  When  the 
nation  wages  "war,"  all  understand  that  defining  clear, 
achievable  political  aims;  raising  and  sustaining  the  required 
means  to  attain  those  aims;  and  ensuring  the  support  of  the 
nation — i.e.,  national  will,  are  absolutely  vital  to  success. 
Without  these  conditions,  "resorting  to  war  is  simply  wanton 
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destruction."  Thus,  military  doctrine  appropriately  codifies  the 
distinction  between  "war"  and  "operations  other  than  war." 

As  useful,  convenient,  and  important  as  these  categories 
are,  however,  their  simplicity  can  be  seductive.  Categorizing 
"war"  as  separate  from  all  other  uses  of  military  force  may 
mislead  the  strategist,  causing  him  to  believe  that  the 
conditions  required  for  success  in  the  employment  of  military 
force  when  one  is  conducting  "war"  differ  from  use  of  military 
force  in  operations  "other  than  war."  For  example,  when 
planning  for  war,  no  serious  strategist  would  fail  to  ask,  "Should 
we  have  clearly  stated,  achievable  political  aims?"  or  "Should 
the  nation  allocate  the  necessary  means  to  attain  its  political 
aims?"  or  "Should  we  have  some  assurance  that  the  nation 
supports  the  war?"  Yet,  when  debating  the  use  of  military  force 
in  "operations  other  than  war,"  just  such  questions  may  not 
always  arise. 

As  the  nation  begins  the  21st  century  the  strategist  should 
take  seriously  Michael  Howard's  suggestion.  "It  is  quite 
possible,"  Howard  says, 

that  war  in  the  sense  of  major,  organized  armed  conflict  between 
highly  developed  societies  may  not  recur, ...Nevertheless  violence 
will  continue  to  erupt  within  developed  societies  as  well  as 
underdeveloped,  creating  situations  of  local  armed  conflict  often 
indistinguishable  from"  traditional  war.^^ 

Strategists  must  refine  their  understanding  of  how  to  use 
military  force  to  correspond  with  the  realities  of  the  day. 
Clausewitz  defined  war  simply  as  "an  act  of  force  to  compel 
our  enemy  to  do  our  will"  which  "springs  from  some  political 
purpose. "22  "No  one,"  he  says,  "starts  a  war— or  rather  no  one 
in  his  senses  ought  to  do  so— without  first  being  clear  in  his 
mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve  by  that  war  and  how  he 
intends  to  conduct  it."^^  While  his  definition  of  "war"  is  less 
applicable  given  today's  political  realities,  his  admonitions 
concerning  using  military  force  are  instructive.  They  apply  aptly 
to  the  kind  of  violence  that  Michael  Howard  describes  as  "often 
indistinguishable  from  traditional  war." 

One  way  a  nation  might  use  its  military  force  is  to  compel 
its  adversary,  sometimes  by  resorting  to  or  threatening 
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violence,  to  do  its  will.  Such  uses  are  both  consistent  with  what 
Clausewitz  called  "war"  and,  as  Howard  says,  are  "often 
indistinguishable  from  traditional  war."  American  and  allied 
forces  in  Somalia,  and  their  possible  employment  in  Bosnia 
provide  two  excellent  examples.  When  a  nation  so  uses  its 
military  forces,  a  contemporary  Clausewitz  would  caution  that 
nation  not  to  begin  without  first  being  clear  about  its  political 
aims  and  how  those  objectives  are  to  be  achieved.  Objectives 
and  concepts  must  be  supported  by  allocating  sufficient 
military  sources  and  by  mustering  the  national  (or  international) 
will  to  attain  the  political  aim. 

No  doubt,  today's  global  realities  are  different  from  those 
that  Clausewitz  contemplated.  Contemporary  strategists 
confront  representatives  of  feudal  lords,  religious  groups, 
ethnic  groups,  drug  cartels,  crime  syndicates,  even 
transnational  corporations  using  force  or  threats  of  force  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  Furthermore,  nations  now  use 
operations  other  than  war — e.g.  peacekeeping,  peace- 
enforcement,  supervising  cease-fires,  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  protecting  the  delivery  of 
humanitarian  assistance,  guaranteeing  rights  of  passage,  and 
enforcement  of  sanctions — to  compel  adversaries  to  do  their 
will.  While  these  endeavors  do  not  qualify  as  "war"  in  today's 
military-politico  parlance,  they  are  examples  of  acts  "of  force 
to  compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will"  which  spring  "from  some 
political  purpose." 

Once  again,  Brodie's  ideas  are  applicable: 

Those  who  talk  abstractly. ..[about  war]  find  themselves  matching 
discourse  with  those  who  speak  of  dead  bodies,  burnt 
villages. ...The  euphemisms  of  the  strategists  can  be 
counterproductive. ...the  manipulators  use  jargon  that  the  man  in 
the  front  lines. ..can  hardly  consider  relevant  to  his  conditions. ^^ 

As  useful  and  necessary  as  the  distinction  between  "war" 
and  "operations  other  than  war"  is,  strategists  cannot  allow 
these  conceptual  categories  to  become  the  kind  of 
euphemisms  to  which  Brodie  alludes.  Leaders  and  strategists 
must  recognize  the  requirements  essential  to  success 
whenever  military  force  is  employed:  identifying  clear. 
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achievable  political  aims;  planning  and  employing  strategic 
measures  for  achieving  those  political  aims;  raising  and 
sustaining  adequate  means  to  implement  the  strategic 
measures;  and  ensuring  the  support  of  the  nation  (or  coalition). 

Expanding  the  traditional  understanding  of  the  use  of 
military  force  in  war  to  "operations  other  than  war"  makes  both 
politicians  and  military  leaders  uneasy,  for  they  find  it  is 
difficult— albeit  no  less  important — to  identify  clear,  achievable 
strategic  aims.  There  is  an  emotional  temptation  to  want  to  "do 
something"  without  first  clearly  understanding  what  political 
purpose  that  "something"  is  supposed  to  accomplish.  Yet,  as 
Brodie  reminds  us,  this  requirement  remains  paramount,  else 
what  we  do  is  "simply  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  goods." 

Changes  in  the  international  and  domestic  political  systems 
have  altered  the  context  in  which  military  force  will  be  applied. 
Reviewing  these  changes  is  important.  Changes  in  the 
conduct  of  land  warfare  result  from  the  interaction  of  a 
multiplicity  of  events,  conditions,  policies,  beliefs,  and  even 
accidents. ^^  Some  of  the  changes  occur  in  the  international 
and  domestic  arenas,  others  are  rooted  in  history  and 
technology.  The  changes  in  military  technology  are  as 
dramatic  as  those  in  international  politics. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  LAND  WARFARE 

Technological  innovations,  many  of  which  were 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War,  are  giving  rise  to 
what  is  being  called  a  "military-technical  revolution."  This 
"revolution"  will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  Army  and  land 
warfare  through  five  dominant  trends:  lethality  and  dispersion; 
volume  and  precision  of  fire;  integrative  technology;  mass  and 
effects;  and,  invisibility  and  detectability. 

Lethality  and  Dispersion. 

Over  time,  weaponry  has  become  more  lethal  and 
individuals  and  units  more  dispersed.  Lethality  and  dispersion 
are  linked. ^^  Rifling,  introduced  in  mass  during  the  mid-1 9th 
century,  extended  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  individual 
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weapon  and  artillery  piece.  This  development  forced 
individuals  to  go  to  ground  and  disperse.  As  rifles  and  artillery 
became  more  effective,  units  could  no  longer  deploy  in  the 
dense,  shoulder-to-shoulder  formations  that  marked  the  age 
of  the  musket. 2'' 

Throughout  the  history  of  land  warfare,  tactics, 
organizations,  doctrine,  equipment,  force  mix,  and  methods  of 
command  and  control  ail  changed  in  response  to  increasing 
lethality  and  dispersion.  These  changes,  in  turn,  had  a 
corresponding  effect  on  training,  soldiers,  and  leaders.^^ 

The  Gulf  War  saw  an  even  greater  increase  in  dispersion 
and  improvement  in  the  ability  to  deliver  long-range  lethal  fires. 
Table  1  indicates  that  this  increase  can  no  longer  be  described 
geometrically,  for  the  changes  witnessed  in  the  Gulf  were 
exponential  changes.  MLRS,  Apache,  Patriot,  Lance, 
ATACMs,  Abrams,  Bradley — especially  in  conjunction  with 
space-based  platforms,  the  weapons  delivery  and  maneuver 
systems  of  other  services,  and  equipment  like  the  laser 
designator  and  the  position  guidance  system — all  confirm  that 
the  trend  toward  increased  lethality  at  greater  ranges  and 
increased  dispersion  of  individuals  and  units  are  still  at  work. 
Furthermore,  the  trend  will  result  in  changes  in  tactics, 
organization,  doctrine,  equipment,  force  mix,  and  methods  of 
command — just  as  it  did  in  the  past. 


Area  occupied  by 
deployed  force 
100.000  strong 

Antiquity 

Napoleonic 
Wars 

U.S. 
Civil 
War 

World 
Warl 

World 
Warn 

October 
War 

Gulf 
War* 

(square  km) 

1.00 

20.12 

25.75 

248 

2.750 

4,000 

213,200 

Front  (km) 

6.67 

8.05 

8.58 

14 

48 

57 

400 

Depth  (km) 

0.15 

2.50 

3.0 

17 

57 

70 

533 

Men  per  sq  km 

100,000 

4.790 

3.883 

404 

36 

25 

2.34 

Sq  meters  per  man 

10 

200 

257.5 

2.475 

27,500 

40,000 

426,400 

*AII  figures  except  Gulf  War  column  from  COL  DuPuy,  The  Evolution  of  Weapons  and 
Warfare,  p.  312.  Ttie  area  data  for  Gulf  War  came  from  LTG  Pagonis.  Moving  Mountains:  ttie 
rough  number  of  500.000  soldiers  was  used  for  the  number  deployed  within  this  area. 


Table  1 .  The  Expanding  Battlefield. 
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Post-industrial  land  forces  will  become  more  mobile, 
creating  the  requirement  to  communicate  over  greater 
distances,  to  maneuver  more  quickly,  and  to  use  fires  from 
platforms  of  all  services  that  are  dispersed  over  greater 
distances.  This  trend  will  place  a  great  premium  on  the 
commander's  ability  to  make  decisions  quickly,  the  staff's 
requirement  to  synchronize  the  movements  of  greatly 
dispersed  units,  and  the  subordinate  leader's  responsibility  to 
make  on-the-spot  decisions  within  a  senior  commander's 
intent. 

Greater  dispersion  will  also  place  a  great  premium  upon 
unit  cohesion.  Long  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
fundamental,  if  not  the  most  essential,  building  blocks  of 
fighting  power,^^  unit  cohesion  will  be  much  harder  to  sustain 
in  widely  dispersed  units,  but  no  less  required.  One  could  build 
a  good  case,  in  fact,  that  the  importance  of  quality  soldiers  and 
leaders  and  the  need  for  excellent  unit  cohesion  grows  in 
parallel  with  the  level  of  dispersion. 

Volume  and  Precision  of  Fire. 

The  second  trend  concerns  two  factors:  first,  volume  of  fire 
(tonnage  delivered  in  a  given  time)  and  precision.  The  volume 
of  fire  was  low  during  the  age  of  muzzle-loading  individual 
weapons  and  artillery.  The  rate  and  volume  of  fire  began  to 
increase,  however,  with  the  introduction  of  breach-loading 
rifles,  smokeless  powder,  magazines,  belts,  and  other 
automatic  loading  devices.  The  move  from  muscle  to 
machine— i.e.  mechanization,  motorization,  and 
aviation— also  contributed  to  the  increased  rate  at  which  fire 
could  be  delivered.  Not  only  could  weaponry  produce  more 
lethal  effects,  but  also  produce  them  more  frequently. 
"Ultimately  the  net  effect  of  the  progress  in  weapons 
technology,"  Martin  van  Creveld  points  out, 

was  to  increase  enormously  the  volume  of  fire  that  could  be 
delivered,  the  range  at  which  it  could  be  delivered,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  this  could  be  done.  The  combination  of  all  three  factors 
meant  that. ..the  battlefield  became  a  more  deadly  place  than  ever 
before.3° 
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The  trend  in  increased  volume  of  fire  culminated  in  an  army's 
ability  to  deliver  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Of  course,  with  the  increase  in  fire  volume  came 
corresponding  changes  in  other  areas  of  land  combat:  the  use 
of  entrenchments,  the  development  of  protected  spaces  on  the 
battlefield  like  the  tank  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  and 
organizational  changes  like  the  U.S.  Pentomic  division  of  the 
1950s  and  the  flexible  divisional  structure  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  These  evolutions  affected  not  only  weapons, 
equipment,  organization,  and  tactics,  but  also  planning  factors 
like  casualty  rates,  logistic  resupply  rates,  and  the  balance 
among  combat/combat  support/combat  service  support 
forces. 

Along  with  an  army's  ability  to  deliver  an  increased  volume 
of  fire  came  the  rise  in  precision.  Dragons,  TOWs,  laser-aimed 
individual  weapons;  precision  aiming  systems  such  as  those 
on  the  Abrams  and  Bradley;  longer  range  precision  weapons 
systems  like  Apache,  LANCE,  ATACMS,  and  MLRS;  laser 
designators  that  guide  artillery  rounds  as  well  as  the  bombs 
delivered  by  aircraft  of  other  services;  "brilliant"  munitions  now 
in  development — all  confirm  the  trend  toward  increased 
precision  accompanying  increased  volume. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  fire,  the 
rise  in  precision  will  change  the  weapons,  equipment, 
organization,  and  tactics  of  21  st-century  land  forces.  Planning 
factors  will  be  as  different  for  the  armies  of  the  21st  century 
compared  to  the  20th  century  as  20th  century  armies  differed 
from  those  of  the  19th. 

The  introduction  of  high-energy  weapons,  electro-magnetic 
rail  gun  technology,  super  conductivity,  and  other  yet-to-be- 
identified  technological  improvements  will  continue  the  upward 
trend  lines  of  fire,  volume  and  precision.  The  greatly  dispersed 
land  forces  of  the  21st  century  will  continue  to  increase  their 
ability  to  deliver  a  high  volume  of  precisely  aimed  fires  with  a 
very  high  first-round-hit  probability.  This  ability  will  be 
increased  even  further  when  one  considers  the  result  of 
integrative  technology. 
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Integrative  Technology. 

Integrative  technology  will  introduce  a  level  of  precision  to 
the  overall  force,  not  just  to  individual  and  massed  fires,  that 
has  been  impossible  up  to  this,  point  in  the  history  of  land 
combat.  In  the  21st  century,  the  systems  of  land  forces  will 
become  an  integrated  circuit  that  is,  in  turn,  part  of  a  network 
of  combined  land/air/sea/space  forces.  With  this  integration 
network  will  come  improved  precision  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Napoleon  introduced  a  "visual  telegraph,"  called  the 
Chappe,  as  a  rapid  means  to  transmit  his  orders.  Under  the 
right  conditions,  he  could  communicate  with  his  subordinates 
120  miles  away  in  about  an  hour.  This  innovation  increased 
his  ability  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  his  subordinate  forces. ^^ 

Modern  integrative  technology,  however,  started  with  the 
telegraph  and  railroad — two  systems  that,  when  joined, 
revolutionized  warfare. ^^  The  telegraph  moved  information 
around  the  battlefield  quickly.  Information  assisted  command 
and  control,  improved  unity  of  effort,  and  increased  the 
potential  for  coordinated  effort  and  agility  throughout  the 
theater  of  operation  or  of  war.  The  railroad  provided  the  means 
to  realize  the  potential  that  the  telegraph  offered.  Rail  made  it 
possible  to  move  large  numbers  of  troops,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  weapons  systems  quickly.  Furthermore,  the 
management  and  organization  of  the  railroad — from  the 
operation  of  loading  docks  to  the  computation  of  time/distance 
factors  necessary  to  schedule  rail  use — integrated  the 
information  system  of  the  telegraph,  the  delivery  system  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  command  and  control  system  of  the  military. ^^ 

First  by  field  wire,  then  by  the  introduction  of  radio  and 
aviation,  the  use  of  integrative  technology  expanded  in  scope. 
Each  improvement  widened  the  ground  commander's  ability 
to  orchestrate  all  the  intelligence  assets,  weapons  systems, 
maneuver  forces,  and  logistical  units  at  his  disposal. 
Complexity  accompanied  this  growth,  making  staffs  more 
necessary  and  synchronization  of  functions  more  important. 
Interestingly,  two  false  beliefs  accompanied  each 
improvement:  first,  that  some  extraordinary  technological 
advance  yet  to  take  place  would   result  in  the  land 
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commander's  acquisition  of  "perfect,  real-time"  information 
upon  which  to  base  his  decisions  and  direct  his  subordinates; 
second,  that  greater  centralization  in  decision  making  would 
yield  greater  combat  effectiveness  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Realities  on  the  battlefield,  however,  proved  otherwise.  The 
very  nature  of  war  consists  of  fear,  fog,  danger,  uncertainty, 
deception,  and  friction— these  are  not  conditions  that  can  ever 
generate  "perfect  information. "^^  Reports  that  a  commander 
receives  are  often  incomplete  and  incorrect.  An  enemy 
commander  strives  to  deceive  his  adversary,  hiding  what  he 
does  as  best  he  can;  what  one  sees  on  the  battlefield, 
therefore,  must  be  interpreted.  Interpretation  faces  the  same 
impairments  that  we  noted  above  in  connection  with  obtaining 
information.  Certainly,  advanced  technologies,  multiple 
collection  methods,  and  other  means  can  increase  the 
reliability  of  information  and  aid  in  decision  making.  The 
realities  of  what  goes  on  in  combat,  however,  will  frustrate 
forever  those  searching  for  "perfect,  real-time"  information.  To 
hope  for  technology  that  will  be  capable  of  gathering  and  using 
such  information  to  feed  a  centralized  military  decision-making 
system  is  to  hope  in  vain.  Developing  subordinate 
commanders  who  are  able  to  make  decisions  on-the-spot 
within  the  intent  of  their  higher  commander — that  is, 
decentralization  not  centralization— will  remain  vital  even  into 
the  21st  century. 

Withal,  the  search  for  integrative  technology  on  today's 
battlefield  goes  on.  The  links  between  scout  and  attack 
helicopter,  between  JSTARS  and  weapons  delivery  platforms 
(air  and  ground),  between  forward  ground  elements  and  rear 
positioned  indirect  fire  systems,  between  tanks  of  an  M1A2 
unit— all  have  produced  a  quantum  leap  in  the  use  of 
integrative  technology.  Like  the  leap  produced  by  the 
increased  volume  of  precision  fires  and  greater  battlefield 
dispersion,  increased  integrative  technology  is  important  in  its 
effects.  Extensive,  near-real  time  communications  among  a 
riumber  of  intelligence  gathering  systems,  maneuver  systems, 
fire  systems,  and  logistical  support  systems  provide  the  ground 
commander  with  a  potentially  revolutionary  opportunity  and 
with  monumental  challenges. 
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The  opportunity  is  the  integration  of  the  reconnaissance 
and  intelligence  gathering  systems  (technological  and  human) 
with  command  and  control,  fire  delivery,  and  maneuver  nodes. 
Once  all  are  linked  digitally  to  logistical  support  centers,  these 
task  forces  will  become  combined  arms  task  forces 
qualitatively  different  from  the  ones  we  now  have.  The  degree 
of  situational  awareness  that  a  commander  will  have  under 
these  conditions  will  be  orders  of  magnitude  better  than  he  has 
now.  It  would  not  be  too  bold  to  claim  that  his  perception  of  the 
battlefield  will  change.  The  computation  of  combat  power  and 
logistical  planning  factors,  the  determination  of  the  proper  ratio 
among  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support, 
as  well  as  a  definition  of  each  of  the  operating  systems  and 
their  interrelationships — all  will  require  rethinking.  Significant 
further  adjustments  in  doctrine,  organization,  and  command 
and  control,  as  well  as  service  relationships,  also  will  be 
necessary. 

The  digitization  of  the  battlefield  is  a  major  leap-ahead  in 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  not  a  break  from  the  past.  The 
limiting  factor  in  the  quest  for  making  maximum  use  of 
integrative  technology  will  not  be  the  hardware,  it  will  be  human 
and  organizational.  Integrative  technologies  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  commanders  and  their  units  to  fight  with  scarce 
assets.  The  complete  use  of  integrative  technologies  will 
revolutionize  command  and  staff  procedures.  Software  will 
allow  much  of  the  information  now  transmitted  by  radio  and 
synchronized  on  acetate  and  charts  to  be  self-synchronized 
automatically,  computer  to  computer.  Smart  command  and 
control  systems  will  create  a  common  perception  of  the 
battlefield  and  the  theater  among  members  of  a  joint  task  force. 
This  perception,  in  turn,  will  facilitate  the  rapid  massing  of 
combat  assets — precise  weapons  systems  and  maneuver 
forces — to  attain  objectives  decisively.  Such  a  development 
will  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  staffs  and  commanders,  but 
the  art  and  science  of  decision  making  and  staff 
synchronization  will  change  radically. 

The  challenges  that  accompany  such  revolutionary 
advances  in  information  gathering  and  use  remain  as  before: 
increasingly  capable  integrative  technology  may,  once  again, 
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generate  the  false  belief  that  centralized  decision  making  will 
result  in  greater  combat  effectiveness  at  the  point  of  battle.  As 
explained  previously,  however,  realities  of  the  battlefield  and 
the  nature  of  war  demonstrate  otherwise. 

Using  an  earlier  leap-ahead  technology,  the  telegraph, 
Moltke  knew  that  the  flow  of  information  would  still  never  reach 
him  fast  enough  and  in  enough  detail  to  allow  him  to  command 
from  his  headquarters.  The  cycle  of  action-reaction- 
counteraction  on  the  battlefield  unfolded  much  faster  than  a 
headquarters  could  gather  information,  process  it,  make  a 
decision,  then  transmit  that  decision  to  those  who  must 
execute.  Rather  than  impose  new  and  stricter  demands  for 
information  to  feed  a  centralized  decision  and  command 
system,  Moltke  created  units  and  chose  commanders  who 
were  able  to  operate  under  the  conditions  of  uncertainty  and 
succeed  with  less  information.^^  Integrative  technology  will 
increase  the  tempo  of  action-reaction-counteraction  on  the 
post-industrial  battlefield;  thus  it  will  continue  to  emphasize 
decentralized  decision  making  and  initiative  at  lower  levels  of 
command. 

The  effects  of  the  first  three  trends — lethality  and 
dispersion,  volume  of  fire  and  precision,  and  the  use  of 
integrative  technology — join  in  reinforcing  a  fourth:  the  trend 
toward  the  ability  of  smaller  units  to  create  decisive  effects. 

Mass  and  Effects. 

Smaller  units  are  able  to  create  decisive  effects  in  three 
ways.^^  The  first  is  simply  physical.  The  repeating  rifle  and 
machine  gun,  in  conjunction  with  increasingly  accurate  indirect 
fires  of  artillery,  began  to  allow  fewer  soldiers  and  smaller  units 
to  concentrate  the  effects  of  more  firepower  than  their  numbers 
alone  would  suggest.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  first  two 
trends.  The  volume  of  deadly  fire  "emptied"  battlefields,  but 
those  left  on  them  were  far  more  capable.  As  motorization, 
mechanization,  aviation,  and  communication  developed  and 
improved,  this  capability  increased.  Ground  forces  not  only 
had  at  their  disposal  more  lethal  weapons  that  could  shoot 
more  often  and  more  accurately,  but  they  could  employ 
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weapons  systems  that  were  physically  located  at  some 
distance  from  the  point  of  battle.  Furthermore,  ground  forces 
developed  the  capability  to  move  across,  or  over,  the  battlefield 
much  faster,  more  easily,  and  with  more  safety  than  had  their 
predecessors. 

The  second  way  that  smaller  units  can  create  decisive 
effects  is  organizational:  mixing  arms  within  a  formation.  The 
1 9th  century  version  of  this  phenomenon  began  with  separate 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  divisions  being  combined  under 
a  single  corps  headquarters.  Over  time,  mixing  arms 
descended  from  corps  level  to  combat  teams — that  is,  mixing 
arms  within  divisions  and  regiments  like  those  of  the  World  War 
II  era.  The  next  development  produced  what  came  to  be  called 
combined  arms  teams  as  low  as  company  and  troop  level.  The 
development  of  these  teams  at  lower  levels  gave  commanders 
the  opportunity  to  incorporate  direct  and  indirect  fires  more 
easily.  As  the  inclusion  of  the  weapons  systems  of  fixed  and 
rotary  wing  aviation  became  a  standard  and  essential  element 
of  the  combined  arms  team,  commanders  were  able  to  add  the 
effects  of  air  platforms  to  those  of  the  armor,  infantry,  and  field 
artillery.  The  result  was  smaller  units  being  able  to  produce 
decisive  effects. 

Maneuver  is  the  third  way  that  smaller  units  can  create 
decisive  effects.  Initially  maneuver  resulted  from  muscle 
power — the  foot  and  horse.  However,  machine-powered 
ground  systems — the  rail,  truck,  tank,  armored  personnel 
carrier,  infantry  fighting  vehicle,  self-propelled  artillery,  and 
protected  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
vehicles — greatly  increased  land  maneuver.  When  land  forces 
began  to  include  machine-powered  air  systems — the  utility, 
cargo,  scout,  and  attack  helicopters — the  conditions  were  set 
for  another  leap  in  land  maneuver.  Like  the  score  of  a  great 
symphony,  each  of  these  movements — first  from  muscle  to 
machine-powered  ground  systems  then  to  machine-powered 
air  systems — began  quietly  and  developed  gradually.  Each 
increased  mobility,  improved  opportunities  for  maneuver,  and 
resulted  in  greater  agility.  At  each  step,  improved  maneuver 
capability  contributed  to  the  land  combat  commander's  ability 
to  move  over  increasingly  dispersed  areas  and  converge 
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quickly  at  the  decisive  point,  thus  concentrating  effects  of  both 
fires  and  maneuver.  Each  move  thus  increased  the  land  force 
commander's  ability  to  operate  at  a  faster  tempo  than  before. 

The  history  of  land  warfare  reflects  the  manner  in  which 
various  arms  have  been  integrated  into  the  combat  team. 
Initially  land  combat  moved  from  being  conducted  by  unitary 
armies  to  being  fought  by  combined  arms,  ground-based 
formations.  The  second  step  took  place  when  combined  arms, 
ground-based  formations  became  combined  arms, 
ground/air-based  units.  Land  combat  units  are  currently  at  this 
point;  however,  the  movement  is  not  over.  The  third  step  will 
take  place  when  land  combat  is  waged  by  formations 
consisting  of  combined  arms,  air/ground-based  units.  This  is 
the  direction  land  combat  is  now  taking.  At  each  step,  decisive 
effects  have  resulted  from  ever  smaller  units. 

This  development  is  reinforced  by  the  increased  use  of 
integrative  technology.  Recent  integration  of  land  combat  units 
has  been  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  internal.  Internal 
integration  includes  the  ability  of  members  of  a  combined  arms 
task  force  to  talk  and  coordinate  among  the  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support  units  of  the  task  force. 
This  integration  was,  and  remains,  absolutely  essential.  In  the 
21  St  century,  however,  internal  integration  will  not  be  sufficient. 
To  maximize  the  benefits  of  maneuver  and  tempo,  increase 
the  firepower  available  to  a  land  force  commander,  and 
synchronize  the  contributions  of  all  the  services,  land  forces 
must  be  fully  integrated  with  air  and  naval  forces.  Only  then 
will  the  commander  be  able  to  leverage  completely  the 
complementary  powers  of  the  joint  force. 

Thus,  when  one  includes  the  trend  toward  increased  use 
of  integrative  technology,  another  element  in  the  trend  toward 
a  smaller  unit's  capability  to  produce  decisive  effects  can  be 
postulated:  the  evolution  of  combined  arms  into  joint  arms.  The 
result  will  be  fully  integrated  joint  task  forces,  including 
combined  arms  task  forces  of  multiple  services,  that  can  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  specific  set  of  geographic,  political,  and  threat 
conditions  existing  in  a  given  situation.  In  such  fully  integrated 
joint  task  forces,  true  qualitative  change  is  possible — the  whole 
of  such  a  force  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  Based 
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upon  the  situation,  an  Army  brigade  task  force  in  conjunction 
with  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  Air  Force  squadron,  and 
Navy  task  force — fully  integrated  under  the  command  and 
control  of  a  joint  task  force  headquarters — could  produce  the 
effects  that  required,  during  the  World  War  II  era,  a  much  larger 
force. 

In  sum,  these  trends  indicate,  and  the  Gulf  War  as  well  as 
Operation  JUST  CAUSE  corroborate,  that  as  the  size  of  the 
unit  decreases,  there  can  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
effects  it  is  able  to  produce  if  it  is  equipped  with  the  right 
technology  used  by  high-quality,  well-trained  and  well-led 
troops  employing  proper  doctrine.  These  trends  verify  that 
smaller  or  fewer  units  will  be  able  to  produce  decisive  effects 
because  of  the  vast  array  of  weaponry  they  have  at  their 
disposal  and  the  speed  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  acquire 
targets,  maneuver,  employ  fires,  and  relocate.  Think  of  the 
maneuver  possibilities  that  could  be  generated  for  ground  or 
air  commanders  by  very  dispersed  special  operations  forces 
or  of  the  potentially  decisive  effects  these  very  small 
forces — integrated  into  the  forces  of  all  services — have  when 
equipped  with  secure  satellite  communications,  laser 
designators,  and  position  guidance  systems.  Small  teams  in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  linked  in  with  the  right 
systems  have  the  potential  to  produce,  or  at  least  contribute 
to,  decisive  results. 

Once  again,  a  paradigm  shift  is  developing.  Many  of  the  old 
rules  of  land  warfare  that  concern  the  calculation  of  combat 
power  have  been  shattered  already.  Individually  and 
collectively,  the  implications  of  these  moves  toward 
compressing  greater  firepower  in  smaller  unit  packages  will 
require  significant  adjustments  in  doctrine,  leadership, 
organization,  and  command  and  control,  as  well  as  service 
relationships.  The  limiting  factor  will  not  be  technological;  it  will 
be  human  and  organizational. 

Invisibility  and  Detectability. 

The  final  trend  helping  to  paint  the  picture  of  land  combat 
in  the  21st  century  concerns  a  land  force's  ability  to  hide  from 
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the  enemy  while  being  able  to  detect  that  enemy  at  greater 
ranges.  In  the  mid-1 9th  century,  invisibility — the  ability  to  hide 
from  the  enemy — took  the  form  of  movement  at  night,  and  the 
use  of  trenches,  vegetation,  and  terrain  to  cover  the 
deployment  of  troops,  equipment,  and  supplies.  Detectability 
was  limited  to  line  of  sight — scouts,  spies,  and  cavalry.  The 
balloon  and  field  glasses  added  range  to  the  human  eye  as  did 
the  aircraft  when  it  was  first  introduced,  but  line  of  sight 
remained  primary. 

Electronic  intelligence  gathering  and  countermeasures  as 
well  as  electronic  deception  developed  in  the  early-to-mid  20th 
century.  This  added  a  new  dimension  to  detectability  and 
invisibility.  Electronic  means,  especially  when  employed  as 
part  of  a  ground-air-space  based  system,  also  provide  the 
ground  commander  the  capability  to  detect  the  enemy  even 
beyond  the  horizon.  Using  electronic  means  correctly,  land 
forces  can  become  invisible  to  their  enemy  by  appearing  to  be 
at  one  place  while  actually  being  at  another.  General  Patton's 
"dummy"  headquarters  used  to  reinforce  the  German's  belief 
that  the  invasion  of  Europe  would  occur  at  the  Pas  de  Calais 
and  to  cover  Patton's  Third  Army's  deployment  into  France  is 
but  one  of  many  examples  of  how  electronic  means  can 
produce  "invisibility."  Mock  equipment,  dummy  headquarters, 
phoney  messages,  feints,  ruses,  and  other  deception 
operations  also  contribute  to  a  land  force's  invisibility. 

Holography,  virtual  reality,  the  use  of  micro- 
electromagnetic  systems,  nano-technology,  televideo,  and 
other  information  networks  have  the  potential  to  increase  the 
land  force's  invisibility  to  the  enemy.  Integrating  the  information 
available  from  AWACS,  JSTARS,  and  UAVs,  as  well  as  from 
other  currently  available  systems  and  those  yet  to  be 
developed,  further  increases  the  land  force  commander's 
ability  to  detect  the  enemy  at  extended  distances.  Advanced 
technological  and  human  intelligence  systems  will  continue  to 
expand  the  commander's  detection  range,  improve  the 
resolution  of  the  information  gathered,  and  disseminate  the 
data  to  the  proper  levels  via  near  real-time,  digital  transfer.  The 
battlefield  will  become  more  transparent  to  the  commander  of 
such  a  force  and  more  opaque  to  his  adversary. 
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Taken  together,  these  trends  enable  one  to  forecast  what 
land  combat  in  the  21  st  century  may  be  like.  That  forecast  has 
two  parts.  First,  how  will  political  leaders  use  land  forces?  Land 
forces  of  the  21st  century  will  be  involved  in  preventing  crises 
from  occurring  or  from  developing  into  conflicts;  resolving 
conflicts  before  they  spread  or  become  war;  or  ending  wars 
decisively  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Preventative  measures  will  include  alerts  or  deployment  of 
forces  before  a  crisis  occurs;  exchanges  and  contacts  to 
promote  confidence-building;  and  operations  that  nurture 
stability  or  defuse  instability — e.g.  peace  enforcement, 
supervision  of  cease-fires,  assisting  in  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  protecting  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance,  and 
the  enforcement  of  sanctions. 

Preventative  measures  also  include  those  long-term 
relationships  that  build  or  sustain  strong  regional  friendships. 
In  many  cases,  the  demonstrated  ability  and  will  to  deploy 
forces  that  are  technologically  superior  and  fully  capable  of 
decisive  victory  in  a  variety  of  conditions  contribute  to 
preventing  crises  from  occurring  or  from  developing  into 
conflicts.^''  Such  capability  itself  contains  deterrent  value. 

While  political  leaders  will  use  land  forces,  as  well  as  naval 
and  air  forces,  in  a  preventative  way  whenever  they  can,  to 
focus  solely  on  preventative  measures  would  be  wrong. 
American  land  forces  also  will  be  called  upon  to  end  hostilities, 
decisively  and  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  her 
allies. 

Second,  how  will  land  combat  be  conducted  in  the  21st 
century?  Regardless  of  how  land  combat  forces  are  used,  they 
will  be  capable — operating  as  part  of  a  joint  force — of  detecting 
the  enemy  at  extended,  over-the-horizon  distances  while 
remaining  invisible  to  that  enemy;  delivering  fires — also  over 
the  horizon — to  facilitate  maneuver;  thus  destroying  the  enemy 
force  and  disintegrating  his  cohesion  throughout  the  depth  of 
the  theater  or  battlefield.  Further,  land  combat  forces  of  the 
21st  century  will  be  raised,  equipped,  deployed,  organized, 
and  trained  to  achieve  overwhelming  success  in  both 
traditional  war  and  those  "operations  other  than  war"  that 
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Michael    Howard    accurately    described    as    "often 
indistinguishable  from  traditional  war."^® 

Each  of  the  five  trends  is  important  in  its  own  right.  The 
synergism  they  create,  however,  reinforces  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  international  and  domestic  context  where  wars 
are  fought  and  military  force  is  used.  Together,  the  changes 
occurring  in  so  many  areas  that  affect  the  conduct  of  land 
warfare  result  in  a  crescendo  of  change. 

The  projections  identified  for  each  of  the  trends  and  the 
resulting  forecast  concerning  the  conduct  of  future  warfare  are 
not  the  result  of  Buck  Rogers-type  speculation  or  Star  Wars 
science  fiction  or  radical  breaks  with  the  past.  Rather,  they  are 
extrapolations — sometimes  linear,  sometimes  not — of  forces 
that  have  come  together,  like  natural  forces  combine  into  a 
thunderstorm.  In  the  midst  of  such  change,  one  can  only  begin 
to  understand  the  scope  of  the  paradigm  shift  required. ^^ 
However,  the  details  provided  by  the  trends — lethality  and 
dispersion,  volume  and  precision  of  fires,  integrative 
technology,  mass  and  effects,  and  invisibility  and 
detectability — and  the  background  provided  by  the  conceptual 
shifts  outlined  earlier — the  passing  of  the  cold  war  strategic 
paradigm  and  the  refining  of  the  understanding  of  how  to  use 
military  force — provide  a  forecast  clear  enough  to  begin 
positioning  the  Army  for  these  developments. 

CONTINUITIES  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  WARFARE 

As  this  positioning  takes  place  and  the  Army  of  the  21st 
century  emerges,  strategists  should  not  be  mesmerized  either 
by  the  amount  of  change  occurring  or  by  the  expectations  of 
advanced  technology.  As  much  as  the  conduct  of  warfare  will 
change  in  the  future,  at  least  three  aspects  will  remain  the 
same.  First,  the  future  will  differ  little  from  the  past  with  regard 
to  the  root  causes  of  war.  People — whether  political  leaders  of 
a  nation-state  or  leaders  of  some  other  kind  of  organization — 
still  fight  wars  as  a  result  of  fear,  hatred,  greed,  ambition, 
revenge,  and  a  host  of  other  quite  human  and  ever-present 
emotions.  They  still  fight  when  they  perceive  that  they  can 
accomplish  their  objectives  by  resorting  to  force,  or  that  they 
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have  no  other  alternative,  or  that  honor  or  pride  or  principle  or 
"the  gods"  demand  it.  In  other  words,  they  fight  for  what  are  to 
them  fundamental  reasons,  even  if  others  do  not  share  or 
understand  their  rationale.  Therefore,  strategists  must  clearly 
and  completely  think  through  the  use  of  countervailing  force 
and  its  possible  unintended  consequences. 

The  future  will  also  be  similar  to  the  past  with  respect  to  a 
second  important  aspect  of  war:  its  nature.  The  nature  of  war, 
even  in  "operations  other  than  war" — peacekeeping, 
humanitarian  assistance,  or  enforcement  of  sanctions — 
remains  a  contest  of  wills  where  one  group  attempts  to  force 
its  will  on  others.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty,  fog,  friction,  danger, 
stark  fear,  anxiety,  and  chance  as  well  as  leadership,  courage, 
comradeship,  self-sacrifice,  and  honor — continue  to  describe 
accurately  the  conditions  with  which  military  forces  have  had 
to  contend  and  will  continue  to  contend.  Death  and  destruction 
remain  the  coins  of  war's  realm,  and  no  amount  of  technology 
or  euphemistic  labels  will  alter  their  weight.  As  much  as  one 
would  like  to  think  that  simple  solutions  are  possible,  the  reality 
is  that  wars  are  messy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  constant  is  this:  war  demands 
both  science  and  art  from  the  leaders  who  wage  it.  To  think 
that  one  without  the  other  will  solve  the  problems  posed  by  war 
is  to  err  and  err  seriously.  The  future  will  find  predictive 
modelling,  integrative  technology,  precision  guidance 
systems,  and  other  high  technology  increasingly 
useful — necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  The  artistic  side  of  war 
will  remain:  creativity,  intuition,  leadership,  motivation, 
decision  making  under  conditions  of  limited  information.  These 
will  never  lose  their  importance,  for  they  describe  war's 
essence.  Technology  contributed  greatly  to  victory  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain  for  example,  but  technology  alone  cannot  account 
for  British  success. 

Finally,  the  future  will  resemble  the  past  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  fighting  power.  Technology  is  important  to  the 
process  of  generating  combat  power,  but  one  must  not  let  the 
glitter  of  technology  obscure  other  sources  of  fighting  power. 
"An  army's  worth  as  a  military  instrument,"  van  Creveld 
explains, 
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equals  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  equipment  multiplied  by  [its] 
fighting  power.  The  latter  rests  on  mental,  intellectual,  and 
organizational  foundations;  its  manifestations,  in  one  combination 
or  another,  are  discipline  and  cohesion,  morale  and  initiative, 
courage  and  toughness,  the  willingness  to  fight,  and  the  readiness, 
if  necessary,  to  die.'*^ 

The  root  causes  of  war,  the  nature  of  war,  and  the  essence 
of  fighting  power — these  are  several  of  the  immutable 
elements  concerning  war.  As  absolutely  essential  as 
maintaining  technological  superiority  is,  especially  in  helping 
offset  reductions  in  size,  the  simple  truth  is  that  technology  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems  associated  with  war.  Prosecuting 
war  requires  both  science  and  art.  Judgment,  trust,  cohesion, 
creativity,  flexibility,  and  just  plain  guts  also  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Again,  van  Creveld  is  instructive, 

When  the  chips  are  down,  there  is  no  'rational'  calculation  in  the 
world  capable  of  causing  the  individual  to  lay  down  his  life.  On  both 
the  individual  and  collective  levels,  war  is  therefore  primarily  an 
affair  of  the  heart.  It  is  dominated  by  such  irrational  factors  as 
resolution  and  courage,  honor  and  duty  and  loyalty  and  sacrifice  of 
self.  When  everything  is  said  and  done,  none  of  these  have 
anything  to  do  with  technology,  whether  primitive  or 
sophisticated.'*^ 

Those  who  would  seek  "silver  bullets"  must  first 
acknowledge  that  land  warfare  under  Napoleon,  Grant, 
Pershing,  Patton,  Ridgway,  Westmoreland,  Thurman,  Stiner, 
Schwarzkopf,  Hoar,  and  Powell  is  surprisingly  similar.  War  is 
a  matter  of  heart  and  will  first;  weaponry  and  technology 
second.  Thus,  while  strategists  must  understand  the  role  that 
technology  plays  in  changing  how  land  combat  will  be 
conducted  in  the  21st  century,  so  too  must  they  acknowledge 
the  ways  in  which  the  nature  of  warfare  remains  constant. 

Political  and  military  strategists  would  also  be  wise  to 
remember  what  General  Sherman  wrote  of  General  Grant's 
campaign  plan  to  end  the  Civil  War.  In  April  1864,  just  one 
month  prior  to  starting  his  final  campaign.  Grant  had  sent 
Sherman  a  map  upon  which  was  sketched  the  general  plan  for 
the  1 864-65  campaign.  Seeing  the  map,  Sherman  understood 
what  was  in  Grant's  mind.  In  response,  he  wrote:  "this  was  as 
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far  as  human  foresight  could  penetrate.'"*^  Sherman  knew  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  plan  in  detail  too  far  into  the  future,  for  there 
were  too  many  variables  and  too  many  unknowns.  Grant  and 
his  subordinates  would  have  to  remain  flexible,  ready  to  react 
to  situations  and  events  that  they  had  no  way  to  predict.  On 
one  hand.  Grant's  overall  vision  remained  fixed  throughout  the 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specifics  remained  flexible. 

Sherman's  words  provided  good  advice  at  the  dawn  of 
industrial  warfare,  and  they  are  equally  instructive  at  the  dawn 
of  post-industrial  warfare.  By  understanding  the  two 
conceptual  shifts  that  have  and  are  taking  place  relative  to  the 
context  of  war,  the  five  trends  that  affect  the  conduct  of 
post-industrial  warfare,  and  what  remains  constant  among  all 
that  is  changing,  one  can  forecast  how  land  combat  may  be 
conducted  in  the  21st  century.  Like  Grant's  overall  campaign 
plan,  that  forecast — albeit  in  outline  form — can  act  as  the  goal 
to  guide  near-term  plans. 

One  should  be  skeptical  of  any  military  strategist  who 
claims  certainty  about  the  future  of  warfare,  especially  those 
who  assert  that  technology  changes  the  fundamental  nature 
of  war.  One  should  be  even  more  skeptical  of  the  political 
strategist  who  believes  that  certainty  in  war  is  possible.  "For 
precision  cannot  be  expected  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects 
alike...",  Aristotle  reminds  us.  "A  well-schooled  man  is  one  who 
searches  for  that  degree  of  precision  in  each  kind  of  study 
which  the  nature  of  the  subject  at  hand  admits.'"*^  Good  advice 
for  political  and  military  strategists  alike. 
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TEN  DIVISIONS 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you  once  again,  General  Sullivan,  for 
your  candid,  forthright,  and  strong  statement.  You  have  clearly  in- 
dicated the  deployment  of  our  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  present  deployment,  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  general  populace  who  are  strongly  urging  that 
we  send  troops  to  Bosnia — not  just  pilots,  but  ground  troops.  We 
have  great  uncertainty  in  the  Korean  Peninsula  hecause  of  the  nu- 
clear program  of  North  Korea,  that  we  have  had  to  delay  our  with- 
drawal. There  are  danger  signs  coming  out  of  the  Middle  East 
about  Iraq's  continual  improvement  of  their  weapons  systems.  The 
activities  in  Iran  concern  me,  purchases  of  submarines  and  other 
sophisticated  weapons  systems.  I  still  do  not  see  signs  of  peace  in 
Pakistan  and  India. 

There  are  many  many  signs,  and  I  think  most  Americans  have 
forgotten  that  it  took  28  tank  battalions  to  carry  out  a  successful 
Desert  Storm,  but  by  1996  we  will  have  only  3D;  2  years  ago  we 
had  52  tank  battalions.  Now  many  of  my  colleagues  are  suggesting 
that  the  12  divisions  that  you  are  suggesting  in  this  budget  may 
be  too  much,  and  it  should  go  down  to  10. 

As  the  Chief  of  Staff,  how  many  Desert  Storms  can  we  handle 
with  10  divisions,  with  28  or  30  tank  battalions,  with  further  cuts 
as  suggested  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress? 

General  Sullivan.  With  10  divisions,  we  could  handle  one  Desert 
Storm  but  with  risk.  I  had  eight  division  equivalents  there  with 
330,000  troops.  With  10  divisions,  given  commitments  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere,  and  given  the  way  that  we  had  to  move  people  around 
to  support  those  330,000,  it  would  be  a  high-risk  operation.  You 
would  have  to  move  quickly  into  mobilization  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. 

Certainly,  one  thing  that  was  learned  in  that  war  by  Iraq,  or 
anybody  else  who  was  paying  attention,  was  that  it  took  us  6 
months  to  get  the  troops  there.  The  next  time,  our  adversary  will 
just  move  quicker.  They  won't  allow  us  the  luxury  of  having  6 
months  to  move  the  Army  into  the  combat  zone.  And  it  would  take 
me  time  to  mobilize  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Then  we  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  so- 
called  strategic  plan  that  we  will  have  to  be  able  to  carry  on  simul- 
taneously two  Desert  Storms. 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  I  think  certainly  at  12  divisions,  which 
is  the  base  force,  we  could  do  OK.  I  am  not  at  the  base  force  yet. 
Although  I  would  point  out  that,  as  General  Powell  pointed  out,  the 
interesting  thing  about  what  is  happening  in  the  world  is  that  you 
get  a  building-block  effect.  If  the  Army  has  5,000  troops  in  Somalia 
and  something  happens  like  a  Desert  Shield  or  a  Desert  Storm, 
some  of  the  equipment  I  am  using  in  Somalia  is  one  of  a  kind,  and 
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you  would  have  to  walk  away  from  Somalia,  or  find  the  troops  and 
specialized  equipment  elsewhere  to  support  another  contingency. 
So  what  you  have  is  a  building-block  effect. 

The  short  answer  to  your  question  is  at  12  divisions  I  could  han- 
dle the  current  strategy.  But,  I  could  not  handle  a  Desert  Storm 
at  10  divisions  without  risks. 

FUNDING  HUMANITARIAN  MISSIONS 

Senator  INOUYE.  On  my  recent  visit  with  the  men  and  women  in 
the  field,  I  could  sense  that,  notwithstanding  their  dedication,  their 
motivations,  their  physical  superiority,  that  there  is  some  move- 
ment of  anxiety  and  concern  among  all  personnel.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  many  of  them,  on  rather  frank  terms,  their 
concerns. 

I  think,  in  essence,  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  saying  we  under- 
stand we  have  economic  problems,  we  understand  the  Soviet  threat 
is  gone,  we  understand  that  there  must  be  reductions  made,  but 
why  take  it  out  of  our  skins,  out  of  our  hide. 

They  cited,  for  example,  Somalia,  $450  million  that  you  have  had 
to  take  out  of  moneys  that  were  appropriated  for  the  U.S.  Army. 
They  have  been  told  that  of  that  amount,  roughly  $150  or  $160  mil- 
lion may  be  reimbursed  through  reprogramming.  Then  the  $300 
million  will  come  from  the  U.N.  I  am  certain  you  are  not  holding 
your  breath  on  the  $300  million,  are  you? 

General  SULLIVAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Now,  what  programs  are  going  to  be  put  into 
jeopardy  as  a  result  of  this  humanitarian  effort  that  we  call  upon 
you  to  carry  out? 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  the  first  thing  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  me  is  that  I  will  have  to  take  much  of  it  out  of  training. 

Senator  Inouye.  But  how  will  that  affect  readiness? 

General  Sullivan.  Training  is  the  glue  that  holds  the  organiza- 
tion together.  If  I  cannot  send  the  troops  through  the  training  cen- 
ters, they  will  not  be  trained  to  do  what  it  is  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  to  do. 

Additionally,  I  will  go  into  our  modernization  program  and  take 
some  more  dollars  out  there.  This  will  have  a  long-term  effect  on 
readiness  as  I  am  already  down  to  the  bone  in  modernization. 
There  is  no  fat  or  muscle  left  to  cut  into. 

So  I  need  this  $450  million  if  I  am  to  train  through  the  year. 
What  you  have  to  understand  is  that  it  is  very  important  to  me. 
Because  at  the  same  time  I  am  expending  unprogrammed  OMA 
dollars  in  Somalia,  I  am  also  bringing  equipment  and  ammunition 
back  from  Europe.  All  of  the  costs  associated  with  returning  this 
equipment  and  ammunition  is  coming  out  of  my  hide.  These 
unprogrammed  costs  are  all  OMA  money  dollars,  and  these  OMA 
bills  keep  adding  up.  It  all  comes  out  of  readiness,  training,  flying 
hours,  schools,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Inouye.  What  we  cannot  understand  is  why  reprogram 
and  not  supplemental? 

General  Sullivan.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  am  working  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  that  issue.  It  is  a  big  issue  for  me. 
Obviously,  $300  million  is  a  lot  of  money  when  you  are  on  the  mar- 
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gin  like  I  am.  And  I  am  working  the  action  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

PAY  AND  COST-OF-LIVING  ALLOWANCE  FREEZE 

Senator  Inouye.  Then  these  soldiers  rather  sadly  would  say,  in 
addition  to  the  $450  million  that  you  are  taking  off  our  hides,  why 
pick  on  us  for  this  pay  freeze  and  COLA  freeze.  I  do  not  think 
Americans  realize  that  for  many  of  these  soldiers,  most  of  them, 
one-third  of  their  time  would  be  spent  in  a  crisis  situation  where 
they  have  to  be  close  to  a  telephone.  They  cannot  go  out  on  pass, 
they  cannot  visit  their  families,  they  have  to  be  ready  to  go  in  6 
hours,  the  whole  unit  out  in  18  hours. 

Our  civil  servants  are  good  and  dedicated  and  hardworking,  but 
most  of  them  are  8  to  4.  These  people  are  from  12  to  12.  I  hope 
that  you  have  made  a  fight  to  maintain  the  pay  raise  and  maintain 
the  COLA,  because  I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  us  on  this  com- 
mittee will  be  doing  our  best  to  do  that. 

G^eneral  SULLIVAN.  The  COLA  that  you  are  speaking  of  is  the 
COLA  cap  on  retired  pay.  Retired  pay  for  Federal  employees  was 
capped  at  50  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  [CPI].  This  im- 
pacts, by  the  way,  in  an  insidious  way,  because  essentially  what 
the  bill  will  say  is  that  you  will  be  capped  until  age  62.  Most  mili- 
tary people  retire  in  their  early  40's;  most  Federal  employees  retire 
much  later. 

Senator  Inouye.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  pay  raise  that 
is  tied  into  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes;  that  is  a  concern,  certainly.  Although,  as 
you  probably  know,  in  my  time  in  the  service  I  have  lived  through 
three  pay  freezes. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  think  with  this  type  of  action  being  taken,  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  men,  you  will  find  that  recruiting  may 
become  doubly  difficult. 

General  Sullivan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Senator,  that  if  I 
get  the  legs  pulled  out  from  under  me  on  this  budget,  then  I  will 
have  to  increase  and  accelerate  the  pace  of  the  drawdown.  I  must 
go  to  people  to  get  the  dollars — 68  cents  of  each  dollar  is  people — 
I  will  have  to  go  to  my  soldiers  and  civilians  to  get  the  dollars. 
That  increases  the  pace,  and  the  troops  are  aware  of  that.  This 
issue  that  you  are  bringing  up  causes  anxieties.  Now  as  you  know, 
because  you  were  at  Benning  and  Bragg,  the  troops  are  doing  re- 
markably well.  And  I  see  them  all  over  the  world:  Hawaii,  Korea, 
Japan,  Alaska,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  so  on;  they  are  doing  re- 
markably well.  But  they  do  have  anxieties  and  their  families  also. 
Certainly  in  Europe  they  do. 

Also,  I  want  to  stress  this  point.  This  is  a  management  challenge 
of  enormous  magnitude.  However,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  manage- 
ment challenge  is  slight  compared  to  the  leadership  challenge  that 
the  leaders  of  this  Army  have  shouldered. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  AND  BEYOND 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Finally,  an  observation.  We  are  talking  about 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 
General  Sullivan.  Right. 
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Senator  INOUYE.  The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  has  been  described 
as  being  rather  modest  and  conservative  in  nature,  with  httle 
change.  I  hope  that  Americans  will  get  a  bit  concerned  and  fright- 
ened when  they  see  what  is  down  the  road.  You  are  talking  about 
1994,  if  we  can  hang  onto  that.  If  the  proposed  1995  and  1996  be- 
come more  public,  then  the  troubles  that  you  have  been  describing 
will  become  realities. 

General  Sullivan.  Exactly.  We  are  talking  about  1994  here.  I 
am  not  talking  about  1995  and  1996.  I  have  not  seen  1995  numbers 
and  beyond  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  have  not  been  given  spe- 
cific guidance  on  those  numbers.  I  have  certainly  read  the  numbers 
that  everybody  else  has  in  the  various  publications  around  town. 
But  the  implications  of  some  of  those  numbers  are  astounding.  And 
given  our  commitments  overseas,  the  implications  of  some  of  these 
numbers  on  the  size  of  the  Army  and  on  what  the  Army  looks  like 
in  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  astounding. 

Senator  Inouye.  General,  I  have  many  other  questions  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  response. 

Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

DOWNSIZING  THE  FORCE 

General  Sullivan,  you  talked  about  reducing  the  size  of  the  force, 
and  I  think  the  numbers  that  you  gave  the  committee  in  your 
statement  were  both  impressive  and  alarming.  I  wonder  whether 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  through  an  analysis  to  deter- 
mine at  what  level  of  funding  will  the  Army  have  to  begin  dis- 
charging soldiers  whose  enlistments  have  not  been  completed?  Is 
that  a  point  where  you  are  near  to  reach  if  this  funding  level  is 
not  approved? 

General  Sullivan.  No,  Senator;  we  are  OK  I  have  not  had  to  do 
any  reduction  in  force  [RIF]  on  enlisted  people.  The  voluntary  pro- 
grams have  taken  care  of  that.  I  am  OK  based  on  this  funding 
level. 

Senator  Cochran.  Is  there  a  voluntary  program  that  continues 
in  effect  in  the  Army  now,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram that  you  have? 

General  Sullivan.  The  voluntary  separation  incentive  [VSI]  and 
the  special  separation  benefit  [SSB]  are  the  same  programs  that 
were  there  last  year.  You  can  sign  up  and  get  either  a  lump  sum 
pajnnent  or  an  annuity  sort  of  an  operation  and  you  can  leave.  And 
depending  on  what  decisions  that  are  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  may  be  able  to  selectively  retire  people  at  15  years  of 
service.  Additionally,  we  have  some  civilian  programs  to  incentivize 
their  release. 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  that  had  on  morale 
of  the  men  and  women  in  uniform? 

Greneral  SULLIVAN.  Well,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  the 
fact  that  I  had  these  financial  packages  that  we  could  give  to  these 
young  people  was  very  positive.  They  left  feeling  as  if  the  country 
valued  their  service.  And  I  think  that  has  been  very  positive.  Be- 
cause we  were  able  to  reshape  the  force  and  incentivize  the  release 
of  people,  we  are  now  able  to  promote  at  a  higher  rate. 
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These  incentives  have  allowed  me  to  shape  the  rank  structure  of 
the  Army.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  officers,  I  have  shaped  the 
officer  strength  so  that  it  is  appropriate  for  a  535,000-person  army. 
This  allows  me  to  promote  at  a  higher  rate  and  select  them  for  bat- 
talion and  brigade  command  at  a  percentage  commensurate  with  a 
larger  force,  which  is  very  important  for  the  development  of  our 
younger  people.  I  am  actually  selecting  for  promotion  at  a  higher 
rate  than  I  was  2  years  ago. 

So  I  will  not  have  the  hump  some  of  you  in  the  room  may  have 
been  familiar  with  in  the  Army  after  the  Korean  war,  where  we 
had  more  officers  than  we  needed  at  certain  grades.  I  have  been 
able  to  release,  in  some  cases  involuntarily,  admittedly,  retirement- 
age  people  so  that  the  younger  people  can  get  promoted  and  keep 
the  promotions  up. 

So  those  that  stay  are  being  promoted  and  we  are  taking  care  of 
those  that  stay. 

RECRUITING  BUDGET  SHORTFALL 

Senator  CoCHRAN.  It  troubles  me  that  you  say  that  the  recruiting 
budget  shortfall  has  hurt  your  ability  to  recruit  high-quality  enlist- 
ees into  the  Army.  At  what  budget  level  do  you  see  your  being  able 
to  turn  this  around  and  see  recruiting  quality  go  back  up? 

General  Sullivan.  This  budget  asks  for  about  $33  million  for  re- 
cruiting, and  that  includes  advertising.  I  could  probably  use  a  cou- 
ple of  million  more  in  it,  but  I  may  be  able  to  push  some  around 
myself 

The  point  is,  what  happened  to  me  last  year  was  that  I  took  a 
directed  hit.  It  was  a  directed  congressional  hit  that  went  right  at 
the  advertising  budget,  and  I  was  prohibited  from  advertising  on 
TV.  The  challenge  is  that,  as  some  people  in  this  room  know,  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  NCAA  Final  Four  or  the  World  Series, 
you  are  in  a  high-dollar  market,  and  the  kind  of  young  people  I 
want  do  not  watch  much  TV,  but  what  they  do  watch  is  high-dollar 
cost. 

NEW  missions  for  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  Cochran.  When  we  look  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
well-trained  army,  we  see  that  there  are  some  reduced  expenses 
when  you  compare  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  to  active  duty  forces. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  that.  But  I  wonder, 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  budget,  whether  you  are  identifying  new 
missions  to  assign  to  Guard  and  Reserve  forces?  And,  if  so,  what 
are  they? 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  a  great  question,  Senator.  The  short 
answer  to  the  question  is  "Yes,"  I  am  identifying  new  missions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  today  there  are  guardsmen  and  reservists  forward 
in  Europe,  pulling  maintenance  on  the  equipment  that  I  am  bring- 
ing back.  That  is  the  equipment  I  talked  about  previously  that  is 
going  back  to  Guard  and  Reserve  sites  in  25  States.  Incidently,  this 
retrograded  equipment  provides  jobs  back  here  also  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  as  our  depots  further  prepare  the  equipment 
to  give  it  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
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And,  as  you  probably  know,  most  of  the  Arm/s  construction 
work  being  done  in  Central  and  South  America  is  being  done  by 
Guard  and  Reserve  outfits. 

So,  yes,  we  are  looking  at  it.  However,  in  a  more  lengthy  answer 
to  your  question,  when  you  get  to  the  the  combat  organizations,  it 
is  not  cheaper.  It  takes  time  to  train  these  people  to  fight,  and  you 
cannot  send  these  people  to  fight  unless  they  are  ready.  I  cannot 
send  a  brigade  to  war  no  matter  how  good  the  brigade  is,  nor  how 
patriotic  its  soldiers  are  until  they  are  ready.  It  would  take  me  a 
minimum  of  90  days  to  prepare  a  brigade  for  war,  and  a  minimum 
of  a  year  for  a  division.  That  is  a  minimum.  And  I  will  tell  you 
straight  out,  I  cannot  recreate  the  divisions  that  I  have  taken  out 
of  the  Active  component.  It  would  take  me  about  2  years  to  recre- 
ate those  divisions.  This  is  tough  business. 

SEALUT  AND  AIRLIFT 

Senator  Cochran.  You  mentioned  that  it  took  some  6  months  to 
get  troops  to  the  Desert  Storm  theater.  And  one  plan  we  have 
heard  discussed  is  the  possibility  of  prepositioning  an  Army  brigade 
at  sea  or  on  a  vessel  or  vessels.  What  is  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
see  that  occurring  this  year,  or  is  there  money  or  assumptions  in 
this  budget  that  take  that  into  account? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes;  6  months  was  the  total  buildup.  I  think, 
to  your  question,  the  requirement  is  for  the  U.S.  Army  or  the  Unit- 
ed States — it  is  really  a  Joint  Chiefs'  requirement — ^to  have  three 
divisions  7,500  nautical  miles  from  the  United  States  within  30 
days — ^that  is  a  light  division  and  two  heavy  divisions — and  five  di- 
visions within  75  days. 

The  short  answer  to  your  question  is  that  we  are  bu5dng  the 
ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  be  laying  a  keel  in  September 
or  October  for  one  of  the  first  roll-on,  roll-off  ships,  930-feet  long; 
it  will  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  And  we  are,  in  fact,  building 
the  ships  to  do  that. 

I  have  already  moved  one  brigade  set  of  equipment  out  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  put  it  in  Italy.  As  soon  as  I  make  some  decisions 
on  Europe,  I  will  be  prepared  to  upload  that  brigade  set  that  you 
are  talking  about.  So  we  are  moving  in  that  direction.  The  con- 
tracts are  being  let,  and  we  are  moving  out  on  the  surface. 

Now,  we  need  your  support  for  the  C-17.  In  fact,  we  could  have 
gone  to  Somalia  with  40  percent  less  aircraft  if  we  had  had  an  air- 
craft like  the  C-17. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Domenici. 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

two-  to  three-year  budget 

General,  it  is  good  to  be  with  you  again  this  year.  Let  me  make 
a  couple  of  observations  that  I  did  not  make  in  opening  remarks, 
because  I  yielded  so  we  could  hear  you. 

General,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  builddown  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  3  years,  including  the  year  that  we  are  in,  was  made 
under  a  budget  summit  agreement  that  said  there  is  a  cap  for  de- 
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fense,  and  if  you  exceed  it,  there  will  be  an  across-the-board  cut, 
but  if  you  come  in  under  it,  all  the  savings  will  go  to  the  deficit. 

Now,  frankly,  in  terms  of  the  summit,  I  was  the  author  of  the 
three  caps — one  for  defense,  one  for  foreign  aid,  and  one  for  domes- 
tic. I  started  off  with  the  5  years  of  the  agreement  having  those 
kinds  of  arrangements.  The  compromise,  you  probably  heard  when 
we  finally  unwrapped  it,  was  3  years  with  a  separate  defense  budg- 
et, and  two,  where  defense  will  join  domestic  and  foreign  aid  and 
be  in  competition  with  all  domestic  programs  and  foreign  aid. 

I  hope  that  we  can  all,  together,  make  a  concerted  presentation 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  that  it  is  equally  as  important 
in  this  builddown  that  you  know  what  kind  of  budget  you  have  for 
2  or  3  years  at  a  time.  Now,  I  just  do  not  think  we  are  making  that 
case.  I  will  continue  to  make  it.  In  fact,  I  will  say  here  publicly, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  dream  up  a  way  to  make  the  Congress  vote 
on  that  issue.  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  that  yet,  but  we  will  find 
a  way,  so  that  you  know  where  you  are  going. 

It  is  very  tough  to  manage  even  your  part  of  this  American  mili- 
tary, where  every  year  you  start  over  with  a  new  plan.  Now,  I  am 
not  saying  anybody  does  that  intentionally,  but  it  has  happened 
two  or  three  times  in  the  past  7  or  8  years.  You  have  a  plan.  Con- 
gress changes  it.  You  have  another  plan.  Congress  changes  it.  The 
President  puts  one  in  place  for  5  or  6  years  of  reductions.  We  come 
along  and  have  an  election  and  fine,  the  new  President  said  I  will 
cut  it  $60  billion  more. 

The  problem  is  if  anybody  was  preparing  for  that,  the  reality  is 
he  came  along  and  cut  it  $120  billion  instead  of  $60  billion.  You 
know,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  try  to  get  a  2- 
or  3-year  budget  out  of  this  so-called  bottom-up  review.  I  raise  that 
in  this  committee  and  I  will  raise  it  on  the  floor,  and  I  do  not  quite 
know  which  committee  has  jurisdiction  to  do  that.  It  may  be  very 
tough.  But  I  think  we  have  to  make  that  a  sense  of  this  institu- 
tion's responsibility  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  military. 

Would  you  just  comment  on  that  point,  and  then  I  have  two  or 
three  questions. 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  I  would  just  reinforce  the  point.  Sen- 
ator, that  I  made  in  my  opening  statement:  that  I  really  need  your 
support  for  this  fiscal  year  1994  budget.  I  need  the  stability.  I  need 
the  stability  and  the  people  in  the  Army,  the  troops  out  there,  must 
know  that  we  at  least  have  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
rest  of  what  you  said,  because  it  is  out  of  my  lane,  so  to  speak.  I 
would  just  say  that  I  ask  for  your  support  on  this  budget.  I  need 
it. 

Senator  Domenicl  Well,  let  me  say,  CJeneral,  I  think  the  mini- 
mum you  can  ask  of  us  is  that  we  support  this  number,  $60.7  bil- 
lion, 67  percent  of  which  is  personnel,  which  is  kind  of  shocking  to 
me. 

General  Sullivan.  Right. 

Senator  Domenicl  We  are  moving  toward  an  all-personnel  budg- 
et. That  is  not  going  to  be  the  greatest  army  in  the  world  down  in 
the  future.  So  I  am  with  you.  But  I  think  whether  you  can  do  right 
with  your  $60.7  billion  depends  upon  whether  you  know  what  the 
next  year  is  and  the  next  year  is.  And  that  is  my  point. 
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Greneral  SULLIVAN.  I  agree  with  that  totally.  And  I  do  not  have 
any  fiscal  guidance  for  1995  and  beyond.  As  you  know,  we  do,  in 
fact,  work  the  program,  and  I  will  start  doing  that  when  I  get  my 
fiscal  guidance. 

Now,  let  me  make  a  point  about  that  68  cents.  If  I  cut  mod- 
ernization any — if  I  get  into  this  RDA  budget  much  deeper,  we  are 
mortgaging  the  future.  This  equipment  that  we  use  today  cannot 
be  made  overnight. 

DUAL  USE  OF  WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Greneral,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  It  sort  of 
has  some  generic  flavor,  but  I  will  use  a  specific  example.  I  think 
you  are  familiar  with  our  major  and  singular  inland  missile  test  fa- 
cilities at  White  Sands  in  New  Mexico.  I  assume  you  would  agree 
that  when  you  add  all  of  the  assets,  the  property,  the  science  and 
eversrthing  else  to  it,  that  it  is  a  very  unique  facility  for  the  U.S. 
military,  which  you  happen  to  manage.  Is  that  correct? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Domenici.  General,  I  have  a  concern.  We  estimate  that 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the  largest  inland  missile  range,  I 
think,  in  the  free  world,  we  think  you  have  an  investment  of 
about — a  market  value  of  about  $20  billion  in  equipment,  land  and 
facilities,  some  of  them  very  sophisticated.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
right,  but  let  me  just  finish  my  observation  and  ask  you  a  question. 

Let  us  assume  it  is  somewhere  in  that  nature.  Senator  Bingaman 
and  I  have  introduced  a  proposal  to  use  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
as  a  pilot  experiment.  We  ask  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
thoroughly  investigate  and  report  the  dual-use  potential  of  a  facil- 
ity like  that.  Dual  use  meaning  before  you  begin  major  reduction 
in  its  assets,  that  we  find  out  what  changes  we  have  to  make  in 
regulation  and  law  to  attempt  to  use  those  facilities  for  more  than 
just  the  precise  military  purpose. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  look  at  that  and,  if  you  are  not  prepared 
to  comment  today — I  think  it  is  a  rather  exciting  idea  that  I  do  not 
know  why  people  would  oppose  it,  because  we  are  not  concluding 
anjrthing  yet.  We  are  just  sa3dng  let  us  find  out  in  a  year  whether 
dual  use  of  a  major  facility  like  that  is  being  inhibited  under  cur- 
rent regulation  and  restriction.  If  it  is,  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions to  free  it  up  so  it  might  be  used  for  other  things,  along  with 
the  military. 

General  SULLIVAN.  Right.  I  will  certainlv  take  a  look  at  it,  Sen- 
ator. I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  it,  but  in  principle,  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that  and  I  will  take  a  look  at  it.  I  will  get 
back  to  you  on  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Private  Sector  Use  of  RDT&E  Facilities 

The  Army  has  studied  the  utilization  of  high  technology  resources  located  at  its 
major  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  (RDTE)  ranges  and  would  like  to 
increase  utilization  by  the  private  sector.  Current  policy  permits  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  to  utilize  flie  RDTE  facilities  to  provide  for  national  security  and 
promote  economic  growth.  However,  more  can  be  done  and  the  Army  has  ongoing 
initiatives  to  promote  "dual  use". 

Testing  can  be  accomplished  at  existing  RDTE  faciUties  which  are  referred  to  as 
the  Major  Range  and  Test  Facility  Base  (MRTFB).  The  MRTFB  is  a  national  asset 
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which  is  sized,  operated,  and  maintained  primarily  for  DOD  test  and  evaluation 
support  missions,  but  is  also  available  to  users  having  a  valid  requirement  for  its 
capabilities.  US  Government  agencies,  allied  foreign  governments,  and  private  orga- 
nizations, when  authorized,  are  permitted  and  do  use  the  MRTFB. 

The  Army  is  currently  authorized  to  perform  testing  for  private  industry.  Current 
policy  establishes  the  following  restrictions  for  testing: 

(a)  There  must  be  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  testing  requires  special- 
ized machine  and  facilities  not  found  in  private  industry. 

(6)  Competition  with  private  industry  is  not  involved. 

Types  of  testing  that  the  US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  (TECOM)  is 
cxirrently  performing  for  private  industry  are:  armor  plate  qualification,  ammunition 
and  components,  automotive,  climatic  effects,  electromagnetic  effects,  and  missile/ 
rocket  components.  As  of  March  1993,  TECOM  has  completed  over  20,000  hours  of 
testing  for  private  industry  equating  to  $1.4  million. 

The  US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Management  Agency,  Army  Material  Com- 
mand, and  TECOM  are  pursuing  changes  to  current  acquisition  laws,  through  the 
Section  800  report,  to  relax  restrictions  and  enhance  TECOM's  ability  to  test  for  pri- 
vate industry.  Increased  testing  for  private  industry  would  help  to  maintain  the 
Army's  testing  infi-astructure,  as  well  as  continuing  future  economic  growth. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  I  have  other  questions  I  will  submit  in  writ- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Lautenberg. 

AVERAGE  MILITARY  PAY 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Sullivan,  that  was  an  excellent  presentation.  As  we  look 
at  the  changes  in  our  military,  we  need  to  ensure  we  will  have  the 
mobility  and  the  effective  force  that  we  might  need  in  assignments 
around  the  world. 

I  am  curious  about  a  couple  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about.  I  assume  that  the  Army  pay  scale  has  gone  up  signifi- 
cantly since  I  enlisted  in  December  1942.  Is  there  an  average  that 
we  can  use  for  reference,  let  us  say,  for  enlisted  personnel  or  for 
officers? 

General  Sullivan,  The  budget  number  is  approximately  $35,000. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  $35,000;  and  the  officer  cadre? 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  military  pay  across  the  board. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Across  the  board. 

General  Sullivan.  Across  the  board,  from  me  on  down  to  the 
lowest  private. 

Senator  LAUTENBERG.  If  that  is  correct,  my  number  for  man- 
power at  a  600,000-person  level — I  am  rounding  up  from  the 
590,000  figure — is  $24  billion.  Am  I  correct?  Does  anybody  want  to 
check? 

General  Sullivan.  No;  in  our  personnel  number,  when  we  talk 
about  68  cents  on  the  dollar,  we  are  talking  about  training,  leader 
development,  education,  cost  of  housing,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So 
let  us  say  the  number  is  approximately  $35,000,  that  is  just  the 
pay  and  allowances  for  what  we  use  as  a  budget  number.  But  that 
is  not  all  that  is  in  the  68  cents.  I  will  get  you  everything  that  is 
in  that  figure. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Army  Personnel  Costs 

There  are  three  components  to  the  68  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  the  Army  gets 
in  Total  Obligation  Authority.  First,  the  Army  spends  44  cents  (64  percent)  for  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances.  These  costs  include  such  things  as:  base  pay,  Quarters  al- 
lowance, subsistence,  specialty  pays,  hazardous  duty,  retired  pay  accrual,  social  se- 
curity, and  travel  to  new  duty  stations.  Second,  the  Army  spends  13  cents  (20  per- 
cent) for  our  civilian  work  force  direct  compensation  and  benefits.  Examples  of  these 
costs  are:  regular  and  premium  pay,  change  of  station  travel  costs,  social  securi^ 
tax,  overseas  allowance,  unemployment  compensation,  and  severance  pay.  Third, 
based  on  Department  of  Defense  calculations,  the  Army  pays  11  cents  (16  percent) 
for  the  civilian  personnel  cost  portion  of  Defense  operated  activities;  such  as,  De- 
fense Logistics  /^ency  and  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  I  have  been  aware  of  the  tremendous  work 
that  our  military  is  doing  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  We've  re- 
sponded to  the  humanitarian  aid  situation  in  Somalia.  We  need  to 
be  ready  for  who  knows  what  may  take  place  in  Bosnia.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Army  and  for  the  other  branches  of  the  service 
that  are  there  to  help  protect  us. 

I  think  the  President  said  that  in  the  short  term  you  need  the 
military  for  protection — or  perhaps  it  was  Secretary  Aspin  at  a  pre- 
vious hearing — and  in  the  long  term  you  need  economic  stability 
and  economic  growth  for  long-term  protection. 

I  want  to  focus  on  a  situation  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

General  Sullivan.  Senator,  may  I  interrupt  and  give  you  a  num- 
ber for  your  arithmetic  base?  Seventy  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
Army  make  less  than  $20,000.  I  want  to  make  sure  everybody's  got 
that  on  the  record — 70  percent  of  the  people  in  the  U.S.  Army 
make  less  than  $20,000. 

Now,  disregard  what  all  the  budget  folks  count  for  numbers.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  them  make  less  than  $20,000.  OK,  now,  they  may 
not  make  $80  bucks  like  you  and  Senator  Inouye  did  when  you 
came  in. 

Senator  LAUTENBERG.  $50. 

General  SULLIVAN.  $50,  sorry. 

Senator  LAUTENBERG.  And  when  I  made  PFC  I  got  $54.  And  then 
my  rapid  advance  to  corporal  took  me  3  years. 

General  Sullivan.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  that  on  the  record. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  made  $21  a  month. 

General  Sullivan.  How  much? 

Senator  iNOUYE.  $21. 

Senator  LAUTENBERG.  Danny,  you  were  underpaid.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cochran.  You  invested  yours  wisely. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Yes;  indeed. 

Anyway,  General,  is  the  $20,000  in  addition  to  room  and  board, 
in  most  cases? 

General  Sullivan.  Over  50  percent  of  the  Army  is  married.  Now, 
there  are  some  places  like  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts  where 
those  kinds  of  dollars  put  people  on  food  stamps. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  OK  So  you  have  already  anticipated  some 
of  the  things  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  high-cost  areas.  You 
come  from  Massachusetts,  which  has  a  proud  record  of  having  lead- 
ership in  the  military,  I  think  General  Gray,  am  I  right,  or  his 
predecessor  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  from  Massachusetts? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes;  P.X.  Kelley. 
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Senator  Lautenberg.  And  I  know  this  strikes  a  little  bit  at  your 
modesty,  but  there  are  also  a  lot  of  talented  people  coming  from 
those  high-cost  areas  like  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Would 
you  agree  with  that? 

General  Sullivan.  Sure. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS  COMMAND,  FORT  MONMOUTH,  NJ 

Senator  Lautenberg.  CECOM  in  New  Jersey,  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, where  I  spent  a  little  bit  of  time,  since  I  was  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  is  now  being  considered  for  a  move  to  Rock  Island. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  is  that 
there  has  been  a  commitment  in  the  military  all  the  way  through 
for  effectiveness.  That  seemed  to  be  the  yardstick  by  which  we 
measured  decisions  to  close  bases — effectiveness,  military  effective- 
ness. 

Now,  some  documents  that  the  Army  has  produced  suggest  that 
Fort  Monmouth  CECOM  is  a  pretty  effective  operation.  A  decision 
to  realign  is  being  made  that  relates  almost  exclusively  to  a  cost 
calculation.  The  Army  talks  about  moving  to  Rock  Island  at  a  cost 
of  $93  million  because  the  facility  that  is  now  rented  by  the  Army 
for  CECOM  headquarters  is  expensive.  We  might  now  be  able  to 
buy  that  building  for  $27  million.  Additionally,  while  the  Pentagon 
has  made  the  decision  on  a  basis  of  cost,  it  is  disregarding  what 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  in  the  military  and  in  the  Army  that 
CECOM  headquarters  has  an  intellectual  infrastructure  that  oper- 
ates very  efficiently  and  very  significantly. 

Many  patents  have  come  out  of  Fort  Monmouth  and  the  Penta- 
gon wants  to  disrupt  a  structure  that  does  some  pretty  significant 
technology  work,  and  that  has  the  intellectual  infrastructure  to 
keep  this  complicated  facility  operating  and  providing  useful  infor- 
mation and  products  at  a  pretty  good  rate.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  CECOM  headquarters? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  I  understand  that  the  Army  considered  12 
Army  commodity  bases  for  closure  or  realignment.  Fort  Monmouth, 
General,  perhaps  you  are  aware,  was  ranked  fourth  in  military 
value.  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

General  Sullivan.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  details.  But  I  am  aware 
of  the  general  nature  of  this  discussion. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Well,  I  understand  that  seven  of  the  eight 
Army  bases  that  received  a  military  value  rating  that  was  less 
than  Fort  Monmouth  were  not  recommended  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment. If  you  accept  my  premise  here,  does  it  make  sense  to  realign 
bases  that  have  high  military  value  while  keeping  those  with  lesser 
military  values  intact? 

General  Sullivan.  Well  certainly,  in  the  case  of  CECOM,  where 
I  am  moving  out  of  a  high-dollar  area  and  high  employment  cost 
area  to  Rock  Island  where  I  have  a  high-quality  manufacturing  fa- 
cility that  I  am  not  about  to  close  and  I  have  a  lot  of  vacant  space 
there  that  I  can  occupy  and  save  money. 

Senator,  when  I  took  over,  I  came  here  as  a  three-star  general 
in  the  summer  of  1989.  The  U.S.  Army  was  programmed  to  spend 
$98  billion  in  1994.  I  am  over  here  today  with  a  budget  of  $60.7 
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billion.  I  know,  Senator,  you  are  a  businessman.  I  have  a  big  oper- 
ation here  to  run  and  I  need  the  dollars  to  run  it,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  closing  installations  or  trying  to  close  them. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  So,  then,  if  I  hear  you  correctly,  then  what 
you  are  saying  is  the  consideration,  if  I  might  add  the  description 
is  a  cost  consideration,  pure  and  simple.  ' 

General  Sullivan.  No;  it  was  balanced  out.  Essentially,  it  was 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  base  realignment  and  closure 
[BRAG]  process.  I  will  get  all  the  details  on  the  specifics  of  why  we 
recommended  it. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Well,  what  I  see  happening,  if  again  I  in- 
terpret your  comments  correctly,  is  that  whatever  we  do  in  this  de- 
cision to  close  or  realign,  we  have  to  kind  of  put  the  military  value 
aside  somewhat  so  that  we  can  move  throughout  the  country  to 
low-cost  areas  that  may  be  of  value  at  some  point.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  Pentagon  says  to  those  areas  that  are  high-cost 
areas,  high-unemployment  areas  as  you  very  well  know,  that  we 
are  getting  out  of  town  regardless  of  the  infrastructure  that  has 
been  built  there  over  a  period  of  years,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  unusual  talent  base  available  there.  The  Pentagon  says 
we  are  moving,  we  are  going  to  look  around,  and  if  we  can  find 
some  remote  access  base  somewhere  that  is  in  a  low-cost  area,  dam 
the  torpedoes. 

General  Sullivan.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  that.  Senator. 
We  considered  all  of  those  factors.  We  considered  the  social  factors. 
We  considered  the  impact  of  all  of  that  which  you  are  talking 
about.  We  participated  in  the  process  and  we  made  a  recommenda- 
tion and  the  recommendation  was  to  realign. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fort  Monmouth  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Recommendation 

I  share  your  concerns  and  those  of  your  constituents  in  the  Fort  Monmouth  area 
however,  the  realities  of  the  times  demand  that  we  downsize  the  Army,  and  down- 
sizing unfortunately  mcludes  the  closing  or  realignment  of  installations  as  well  as 
soldiers,  umts  and  program.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony,  in  1989  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Pentagon  we  were  projecting  a  1994  budget  of  $98  billion.  I  am 
here  before  you  today  with  a  budget  of  $60.7  billion.  I  just  cannot  operate  a  $98 
billion  force  on  a  $60.7  billion  budget  without  taking  some  drastic  cost  cutting  steps 
I  have  taken  six  divisions  out  of  the  Army,  released  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
personnel  (military  and  civilian),  eliminated  13  of  my  top  25  modernization  pro- 
grams and  have  had  to  recommend  numerous  bases  and  installations  for  closure  or 
realignment. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  base  realignment  and  closure  process  is  to  support  the 
Army's  reshaping  initiatives  through  the  divestiture  of  excess  or  inefficient  infra- 
structure and  the  improved  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  The  overall  object  is  to 
tailor  an  infrastructure  that  satisfactorily  accommodates  a  smaller  Army's  needs 
and  contaibutes  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  shrinking  dollars  in  the  Army's 
budget.  The  recommended  realignments  from  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  the  Army's  other  BRAC  93  recommendations  contribute  to  attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  decision  to  recommend  the  CECOM  Headquarters  ele- 
ment realignment  was  not  decided  by  a  hypothetical  cost  calculation,  or  Fort 
Monmouth's  military  value  standing.  It  was  made  only  after  a  detailed  analysis 
based  upon  the  following: 

(a)  Feasibility  and  affordability  evaluations  to  calculate  the  ability  of  the  Army 
^  ^^}l^  ^^®  proposed  action  within  the  legislatively  mandated  execution  period 
for  BRAC  93. 

(6)  Cost  of  Base  Realignment  Action  (CORBA)  model  to  measure  the  affordability 
of  each  recommendation.  This  is  the  standard  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  eco- 
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nomic  analysis  model  for  the  1993  round  of  base  realignments  and  closures  (BRAC 
93). 

(c)  DOD's  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  model  to  calculate  the  socioeconomic  im- 
pacts. This  is  also  the  standard  DOD  model  for  socioeconomic  impact  calculations 
for  BRAC  93. 

id)  Assessments  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  to  evaluate  environmental  impacts. 

ie)  Installation  Military  Value  Assessments  and  Capacity  Analyses  performed  by 
Major  Army  Commands  and  the  Total  Army  Basing  Study. 

Additionally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  the  CECOM  Headquarters  and  the 
special  staff  such  as  the  Public  Affairs  Office  and  the  Inspector  Greneral  OfBce  have 
been  recommended  for  realignment  to  Rock  Island.  The  Research,  Development  and 
Engineering  Center  (which  employs  the  bulk  of  CECOM  scientists  and  engineers) 
will  remain  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  The  GAO  says  that  the  decision  was  based 
on  cost,  and  I  do  not  want  to  extend  what  they  said  by  declaring 
that  it  was  made  exclusively  based  on  cost.  But  the  military  effec- 
tiveness and  value  factor  is  one  that  I  believe  should  be  given  high- 
er priority. 

General,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  do  not  want  an  effective 
force,  because  throughout  your  comments  you  talked  about  quality 
and  you  talked  about  effectiveness.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  any 
recommendation  to  the  Base  Closing  Commission  that  says,  OK, 
disregard  a  talent  base,  a  history  of  patent  production,  of  incredible 
systems  development  and  systems  that  we  used,  is  seriously 
flawed.  As  you  very  well  know,  technology  developed  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth was  used  in  Desert  Storm,  and  it  was  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  success.  And  I  hope,  Greneral,  that  you  will  be  able 
to  reconsider  this  decision  based  on  the  exceptional  value  of  a  place 
like  Fort  Monmouth. 

Thanks,  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Nickles. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 

Senator  Nickles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
were  you  trjdng  to  make  the  Holocaust  Museum  opening  ceremony? 
I  will  be  very  brief  to  accommodate  that  schedule  or  I  would  close 
now,  or  whatever  your  preference  is. 

General  Sullivan,  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  bit  better  idea  of 
some  of  the  figures  that  you  have  on  downsizing  and  how  far  it 
may  go.  I  am  really  concerned  that  President  Clinton's  budget  cuts 
too  much  and  too  fast.  And  I  am  not  just  talking  about  1994;  I  am 
looking  at  the  years  beyond. 

You  gave  a  very  interesting  figure.  You  mentioned  when  you  first 
came  up  as  a  three  star,  that  the  projected  budget  for  the  Army 
in  1994  was  $90  billion. 

General  Sullivan.  $98  billion. 

Senator  Nickles.  $98  billion.  And  the  budget  that  President 
Clinton  now  has  is  $60.7  billion. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes;  $60.7  billion. 

force  structure 

Senator  Nickles.  Today  I  believe  we  are  spending  for  the  total 
budget  for  defense,  about  4.2  percent  of  GDP,  and  under  President 
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Clinton's  budget  it  would  take  it  all  the  way  down  to  3  percent  of 
GDP  by  the  year  1997  or  1998. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  that  is  very  risky.  That  is  far  lower  than 
any  time  that  we  have  been  since— well,  since  1950.  And  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  charts  before  1950,  but  from  1950  or  Korean  war  on 
we  were  always  well  above  4  percent.  ' 

My  concern  is,  if  we  go  down  to  3  percent  of  GDP,  what  kind  of 
force  structure  will  the  Army  have  then?  How  many  troops  would 
you  have? 

General  Sullivan.  I  have  not  worked  a  number  that  low.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  am  looking  at  the  figures  that  Secretary 
Aspin  gave  us  the  other  day,  and  I  will  get  that  information  to  you 

General  Sullivan.  I  will  have  to  struggle,  at  those  kinds  of  num- 
bers, to  keep  10  divisions. 

Senator  Nickles.  Well,  I  would  think  you  would  have  a  real 
problem  in  keeping  anywhere  near  10  divisions. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  things  on  your  force  structure  today 
You  have  how  many  active-duty  soldiers? 

General  Sullivan.  Today  it  is  590,000. 

Senator  Nickles.  590,000.  But  that  is  reduced  from*? 

General  Sullivan.  780,000. 

Senator  Nickles.  780,000.  How  long  ago  was  780,000*? 

General  Sullivan.  We  had  780,000  when  we  started  this  whole 
operation,  so  1989-90.  We  went  up  to  930,000  for  the  gulf  war  but 
that  number  includes  the  Guard  and  Reserve  that  we  brought  on 
When  I  took  over  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  summer  of  1991  we 
were  at  930,000  on  active  duty.  We  released  the  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists, and  began  to  downsize  until  we  reached  590,000  today 

Senator  Nickles.  Under  President  Clinton's  budget,  at  what 
level  will  we  be,  say,  in  1997?  That  is  my  concern. 

General  Sullivan.  Since  I  have  not  been  given  the  fiscal  guid- 
ance for  the  outyears,  I  cannot  give  you  that  answer  because  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  frankly. 

Senator  Nickles.  That  is  what  concerns  me. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  are  not  the  first— that  was 
being  alluded  to  by  a  couple  of  other  members,  I  think  Senator 
Cochran  and  I  believe  Senator  Inouye— I  do  not  know  what  those 
numbers  are.  I  mean  there  are  lots  of  numbers  floating  around,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  the  real  numbers  are.  And  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Army's  piece  of  the  action  is. 

Senator  Nickles.  Well,  Congress  has  passed  the  budget,  presum- 
ably setting  those  figures  for  the  next  5  years.  Now,  those  numbers 
translate  in  terms  of  how  many  soldiers  in  the  Army,  and  how 
many  tanks  and  how  many  planes  and  how  many  ships,  if  we  go 
all  the  way  down  to  3  percent  of  GDP  and  you  are  now  at  4.2  per- 
cent. I  think  you  are  going  to  be  looking  at  a  lot  fewer  soldiers  in 
the  Army. 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  that  is  somewhere  around  a  $30  billion 
hit  for  the  Army,  so  you  are  talking  around  500,000  troops  in  the 
Army. 

«r?®^^^^  Nickles.  Very  serious.  You  mentioned  the  $60.7  billion. 
What  percent  of  that  is  for  personnel;  you  say  two-thirds? 
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Greneral  Sullivan.  About  68  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  I  said  to  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg,  though,  that  includes  training  of  the  people  and 
entitlements  and  a  whole  bunch  of  budget  categories. 

Senator  Nickles.  Yes;  Secretary  Aspin  told  me  that  the  total 
number  of  active  duty  Armed  Forces  is  1.8  million  going  down  to 
1.4  million  active  duty.  Of  the  1.4  million,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
that  are  Army?  And  that  is,  again,  by  1997. 

General  Sullivan.  I  honestly  do  not  know.  If  you  took  all  of  it 
out  of  the  Army,  obviously  that  would  be  200,000  people.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Aj*my  would  take  that  kind  of  a  hit. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  200,000  less  than  what  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Secretary  Cheney. 

General  Sullivan.  Right. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  think  there  are  some  numbers  out  there  that 
people  really  have  not  analyzed  in  terms  of  numbers  of  planes,  how 
many  ships,  how  many  soldiers,  and  how  many  airmen. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Senator,  these  are  very  elusive  numbers.  And 
what  I  am  telling  you  is  that  I  truly  do  not  know  what  the  Army 
piece  of  the  action  would  be.  But  I  can  tell  you  this:  as  the  trends 
are  going,  the  U.S.  Army  will  be  funded  at  a  level  comparable  to 
what  the  U.S.  Army  had  prior  to  1939. 

And  I  would  also  point  out  that  as  a  percentage  of  population  of 
the  United  States,  we  will  be  down  to  the  size  Army  that  we  had 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  You  now  have  the  eighth  largest  army  in 
the  world.  I  make  no  judgment  about  any  of  those  numbers;  it  is 
a  fact.  I  am  just  telling  you  I  do  not  know  what  the  numbers  are 
that  you  are  talking  about;  I  truly  do  not  know  what  my  piece  of 
the  action  is. 

Senator  Nickles.  Greneral,  I  would  just  encourage  you  to  not  only 
relate  to  us  the  facts  and  figures  that,  I  guess,  you  are  ordered  to 
come  up  with,  but  also  to  be  a  very  strong  advocate  within  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  in  this  administration  if  you  feel  like  they  are  cut- 
ting too  far,  too  fast,  especially  if  it  would  jeopardize  your  ability 
to  perform  the  missions  or  to  meet  the  threats  or  the  potential 
threats  that  are  out  there.  We  must  not  find  ourselves  4  years  from 
now  without  the  necessary  resources.  You  mentioned  it  would  take 
years  to  reconstitute  the  active-duty  forces  that  you  have  already 
released,  and  you  cannot  do  that  overnight. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  No;  you  cannot  do  it  overnight.  It  takes  time 
to  do  this. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  understand.  One  final  comment.  I  went  to 
Fort  Sill  last  week,  and  I  talked  to  a  couple  hundred  troops.  We 
talked  about  several  issues,  but  probably  the  issue  that  dominated 
the  discussion  was  the  proposed  change  as  far  as  homosexuals 
serving  in  the  military. 

I  will  tell  you,  it  was  an  interesting  discussion — I  have  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people  about  the  issue,  but  I  thought  it  was  interesting  to 
talk  to  the  privates  and  the  staff  sergeants  and  the  second  lieuten- 
ants and  others.  And  I  will  say,  they  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed very  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  change.  We  went 
into  one  of  the  barrack's  showers  and  other  facilities,  and  they  just 
said  it  would  really  cause  lots  of  problems,  morale  problems,  cohe- 
sion problems,  and  I  wanted  to  relate  that  to  you. 
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I  also  related  that  to  Secretary  Aspin  and  invited  him  to  visit 
Fort  Sill  or  another  Army  base,  because  I  would  imagine  the  re- 
sponse would  be  somewhat  comparable.  In  addition  I  invited  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  talk  to  some  of  the  troops.  I  think  that 
might  be  educational. 

I  appreciate  your  appearance  before  the  committee  today  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  days  ahead. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Specter,  who  was  here  earlier,  had  sev- 
eral questions  he  wanted  to  ask,  but  because  of  a  prior  commit- 
ment he  was  not  able  to  stay  with  us.  So  I  will  be  submitting  his 
questions  to  you  for  your  response,  sir. 

Once  again.  General  Sullivan,  you  have  been  extremely  frank 
and  candid  in  your  responses.  Your  statement  has  been  forthright 
and  very  informative,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
not  only  maintain  the  high  quality  military  that  we  have  at  this 
moment,  but  to  improve  upon  it. 

Because  very  few  of  us  are  convinced  that  peace  is  upon  us.  The 
niillennium  has  not  arrived  yet.  So  prudence  will  tell  us  that  we 
should  be  prepared,  that  we  should  not  find  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion that  Task  Force  Smith  found  itself 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  our  military  at  the  Kasserene  Pass  in 
World  War  II  found  itself  So  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  start  at  the  minimum  base  of  $60.7 
and  go  upward,  sir. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  appreciate  that  support. 

If  I  could  just  say,  I  think  it  was  George  Marshall  who  said  in 
1945— and  his  life  spanned  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  as  you 
know,  and  the  Korean  war  also— 'The  Americans  have  dem- 
onstrated their  love  of  peace  by  having  a  weak  military  repeatedly, 
and  that  has  failed  us  dismally  and  we  paid  the  price  in  blood."  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  in  my  power  to  keep  what  I  keep  in  the 
Army  trained  and  ready  to  represent  this  country  on  the  battle- 
fields that  the  President  designates.  And  I  will  bring  you  victory, 
but  I  need  your  support. 

Senator  Inouye.  On  my  recent  visit  to  Fort  Benning  I  was  re- 
minded of  an  old  general,  a  general  who  led  the  3d  Armored  Divi- 
sion, General  Patton,  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Benning  to  take  over 
the  2d  Armored,  I  believe. 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  When  he  arrived,  he  had  435  tanks.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  them  just  did  not  move  because  we  did  not  have 
spare  parts.  So  the  legend  goes  that  he  called  up  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  requested  some  funds  to  buy  parts,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  its  usual  fashion,  gave  him  a  long  answer  which  said, 
"Sorry,  we  do  not  have  the  money." 

Fortunately,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  a  gentleman  farmer  from  Virginia,  so  the  story  says  that  he 
went  to  one  of  the  big  cities  in  Georgia,  went  to  Sears  Roebuck, 
took  out  his  checkbook  and  bought  parts,  and  that  is  how  we  got 
the  2d  Armored  Division.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  do  not  wish  to  repeat  that  chapter  in  our  history. 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

[Clerk's  note. — ^Additional  questions  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tee members,  together  with  the  Department's  responses,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  portion  of  the  hearings.] 

subcommittee  RECESS 

Senator  INOUYE.  With  that,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  as- 
sistance today.  The  subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  28,  at  which  time  we  will  hear  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  this 
room.  Thank  you. 

General  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:32  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  22,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  28.] 
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FORCE 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Senator  Inouye.  This  morning,  this  Defense  Subcommittee  con- 
tinues its  review  of  fiscal  year  1994  defense  budget  by  hearing  from 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen.  Merrill  A.  McPeak.  General 
McPeak  will  discuss  the  service's  fiscal  year  1994  resource  needs. 

Since  1980,  the  Air  Force  has  been  on  the  roller  coaster  ride  of 
budget  increases  and  decreases.  Despite  funding  decreases  after 
1985,  budget  increases  earlier  in  the  decade  gave  the  Nation  the 
best  air  force  in  the  world. 

However,  whether  the  U.S.  Air  Force  will  remain  the  best  in  the 
future  is  unknown.  We  must  be  concerned  whether  the  continu- 
ation of  current  negative  overall  defense  budget  trends  will  make 
maintaining  the  Air  Force's  preeminence  that  much  more  difficult. 

The  Air  Force  began  1993  still  facing  conventional  and  nuclear 
military  threats  which  require  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of 
its  capabilities.  We  cannot  dismiss  these  current  threats  and  those 
projected  for  the  future  as  if  they  do  not  exist. 

American  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots  under  NATO  are  enforcing 
the  United  Nations  no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia.  Air  Force  planes  patrol 
the  skies  over  northern  and  southern  Iraq.  Air  Force  personnel  are 
instrumental  in  delivering  humanitarian  aid  to  Sarajevo  and  Soma- 
lia. They  are  protecting  our  interests  in  the  skies  over  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  throughout  the  Pacific  region. 

The  growing  proliferation  of  Western  and  Russian  high  tech- 
nology weapons  will  increase  the  conventional  threats  our  Air 
Force  may  fly  against.  Nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  in 
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the  hands  of  an  increasing  number  of  states,  along  with  the  ballis- 
tic missile  technologies  needed  to  deliver  them  will  degrade  conven- 
tional capabilities  and  complicate  the  strategic  mission  of  our  Air 
r  orce. 

Furthermore,  the  Russian  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  retains  thou- 
?f".?s  of  nuclear  warheads  which  presumably  still  are  aimed  at  the 
United  States  Our  Nation  faces  the  threat  of  nuclear  armed  mis- 
siles from  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  CIA  can  still  expect 
iQon'  Russia  to  selectively  modernize  these  forces  in  the 

We  should  not  overstate  these  threats.  They  are  manageable  if 
we  are  prudent  about  how  we  conduct  our  military  drawdown 
However,  these  harsh  realities  still  require  that  we  spend  an  ap- 
propnate  amount  of  money  to  maintain  sufficient  conventional  and 
strategic  forces  even  at  much  lower  levels. 

We  must  learn  from  past  military  drawdowns  what  mistakes  to 
avoid  during  the  current  retrenchment.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
tear  down  the  outstanding  Air  Force  we  have  constructed.  We  must 
not  jeopardize  the  Air  Force's  core  capabilities  as  we  pursue  de- 
fense spending  decreases. 

How  the  Air  Force  manages  the  share  of  the  declining  defense 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  later  years  will  be  the  focus  of  this 
hearing. 

Like  its  sister  services,  the  Air  Force  is  experiencing  the  telltale 
sign  of  depot  maintenance  backlogs.  We  must  ask  whether  the  Air 
J  orce  IS  making  the  proper  resource  allocations  between  costly 
hardware  programs  and  less  glamorous  but  indispensable  readi- 
ness activities. 

We  must  ask  whether  the  Air  Force  and  the  Nation  can  afford 
oo'^^^m"^®  ®^^*\  programs  as  the  B-IB  upgrade,  the  C-17,  the  F- 
22  Milstar,  and  the  Titan  4.  These  programs  suffer  from  costs, 
scheduled  performance,  or  requirement  uncertainties. 

I  am  not  advocating  drastic  measures  at  this  time,  but  I  believe 
J^®,"^^?^^®<:Ognize  that  the  Air  Force  is  faced  with  some  particu- 
larly difficult  budget  tradeoffs  among  readiness,  force  structure 
personnel,  and  modernization  programs. 

The  Air  Force  has  tried  to  plan  imaginatively  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury, and  has  led  the  way  with  new  fighting  structures  such  as  the 
composite  air  wing,  and  we  will  be  interested  in  the  progress  of 
this  innovation. 

We  hope  to  examine  these  and  many  other  difficult  issues  during 
the  hearing  today.  But  before  I  call  upon  General  McPeak,  may  I 
call  upon  the  vice  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator  Stevens 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  anticipating  that  the  chairman  would  make  his  usual 
comprehensive  statement  that  really  speaks  for  both  of  us  I  have 
not  prepared  a  statement.  But  I  want  to  start  off  with  commending 
you  on  that  uniform  you  are  wearing. 

You  know,  I  have  been  a  former  Air  Corps  pilot  and  Air  Force 
pilot,  and  been  involved  with  Reserve  and  Guard  functions  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  never  seen  a  change,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  dramatic  change  in  uniform  take  place  without  having  received 
one  single  letter  from  a  constituent  or  any  friend  from  past  service 
days  about  this  new  uniform. 
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NEW  AIR  FORCE  UNIFORMS 

You  have  eliminated  the  needless  pins,  the  shoulder  boards,  and 
pockets  and  things  that  were  unfunctional,  and  have  come  up  with 
I  think  a  very,  very  workable — I  hope  it  is  comfortable.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  very  attractive  uniform. 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  those  of  your  staff  who  worked  with 
you  because  literally  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  Congress  that  had 
received  any  complaints  about  this  change,  and  it  really  has 
brought  you  into  a  very  modem  day  concept  as  far  as  having  a  dis- 
tinguished uniform  to  wear  each  day.  It  is  a  very  good  job.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

General  McPeak.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Well,  you  got  your  endorsement. 

Greneral  McPeak.  I  think  I  ought  to  quit  while  I  am  ahead.  I 
would  be  dissembling  a  bit  if  I  did  not  say  I  have  gotten  some  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  not  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  new  uniform. 

But  we  wear  tested  it  with  about  800  people,  some  of  them  here 
with  me  today  as  you  see,  and  those  who  have  worn  it  are  very  im- 
pressed with  it.  They  support  it  because  it  is  much  more  com- 
fortable. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  you  have  saved,  in  terms  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  new  uniforms,  and  are  actually  going  to  de- 
liver a  more  wearable  and  better  quality  uniform  for  about  the 
same  cost  of  the  last  one. 

Greneral  McPeak.  Well,  we  project  over  a  career  our  airmen  and 
officers  will  save  $2,000  each,  not  just  because  this  uniform  is 
much  more  streamlined — this  uniform  is  machine  producible.  The 
old  uniform  had  a  lot  of  expensive  hand  work  in  it,  and  all  of  the 
stuff  that  we  have  taken  off,  the  bells,  whistles,  gadgets,  and  so  on 
that  people  will  not  have  to  buy. 

So,  if  you  project  that  over  a  20-year  career,  it  is  a  big  savings 
for  our  people,  and  it  is  big  savings  for  the  country.  So,  I  think  it 
is  a  win-win  story. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Nickles? 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pass  on  an  opening  state- 
ment. I  have  questions  for  General  McPeak  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  statement  as  well.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  have  an  opening  statement  from  Senator 
DeConcini  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Senator  DeConcini 

Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  holding  this  hearing  today.  I  con- 
sider the  service  hearings  as  probably  providing  the  greatest  "meat  of  all  of  the 
subcommittee's  annual  hearings — in  terms  of  irJ  ormation  and  exchange  of  views. 

General  McPeak,  I  welcome  you  here  today.  Under  your  stewardship,  the  Air 
Force  recognized  early  on  that  the  world,  our  National  Military  Strategy,  and  budg- 
et priorities  were  changing.  Rather  than  wait  for  budget  cuts  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture shape  of  the  Air  Force,  you  began  an  aggressive  program  several  years  ago  to 
position  the  Air  Force  for  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Your  goS  was  to  produce  a  small- 
er, tougher  Air  Force,  one  still  able  to  defend  the  United  States  through  control  and 
exploitation  of  air  and  space,  but  with  reduced  resource  requirements.  While  we 
may  not  agree  on  every  action  you  have  taken  in  order  to  achieve  your  goals,  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts. 

Diiring  Secretary  Aspin's  hearing,  I  expressed  my  concerns  that  the  real  morale 
problems  facing  the  men  and  women  in  the  services  comes  not  from  "social"  issues, 
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but  from  the  cuts  in  training  and  readiness  "programs,  and  meat-ax  cuts  in  O&M 
funds  which  result  m  lose-lose  choices.  The  priority  must  remain  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  their  country.  These  needs 
include  access  to  health  care  for  service  personnel  and  their  dependents,  improving 
sub-standard  housing  and  aging  infrastructure,  and  ensuring  that  they  get  the 
training  and  education  for  which  they  originally  joined  the  military.  If  there  are  ac- 
tions we  on  this  subcommittee  can  take  to  meet  these  needs,  please  tell  us  If  funds 
are  too  tight,  then  maybe  we  need  to  take  a  second  look  at  certain  programs  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  people  remain  our  number  one  priority. 

I  have  some  specific  concerns  about  the  affordability  of  and  necessity  for  some  of 
the  Air  Force  s  priority  programs.  I  will  be  submitting  questions  on  some  of  these 
programs  and  issues,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Bond? 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  General's  statement  and  I  will  save  my  comments  for  the 
question  period.  Thank  you. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Now,  General  McPeak. 

General  McPeak.  Sir,  I  have  an  opening  statement  that  I  will 
submit  for  the  record  with  your  permission. 


STATEMENT  OVERVIEW 

I  would  like  to  start  first  by  thanking  this  committee,  its  chair- 
man, its  ranking  minority,  all  members  of  this  committee  for  the 
splendid  support  you  have  given  to  us  during  a  period  of  budget  de- 
clme  and  drawdown.  All  the  ways,  and  they  have  been  multiple, 
that  you  have  found  to  give  us  support,  including  the  psychological 
support,  the  cheering  from  the  sidelines,  and  so  on,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  it  means  to  us.  We  are  forever  beholden  to  you. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

I  do  have  a  little  briefing  that  I  would  like  to  give.  Before  I  do 
so,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  two  wingmen.  Maj.  Gen.  Phil 
Killey  is  the  head  of  the  Air  Force  National  Guard.  Maj.  Gen.  Jay 
Closner  is  the  head  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

These  two  guys  and  I  fly  formation  all  the  time.  We  are  very 
proud  of  each  other.  I  guess  you  would  have  to  ask  them  about  how 
they  feel  about  me,  but  I  am  very  proud  of  these  guys.  And  the  or- 
ganizations that  they  represent  are  absolutely  superb. 

They  both  have  to  punch  out  of  here  and  go  to  another  hearing. 
They  apologize  for  that.  But  I  just  wanted  them  to  be  here  so  I 
could  say  publicly  how  much  their  organizations  mean  to  us. 

So,  with  that  in  mind,  with  your  permission  I  will  walk  over 
here.  Now,  I  believe  everyone  has  a  paper  copy  of  this,  and  I  just 
want  to  talk  through  a  few  salient  facts  about  the  1994  situation. 
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So/Cent  America  (Drug  War) 

B  41  AWACS  sorties  in 

past  month 
e  513  personnel  deployed 


Bosnia  (Deny  Flight/Provide  Promise) 

B  Airlift  6  sorties  (994  total)  [' 

□  Airdrop  6  sorties  (321  total) 

D  Air  control  12  sorties  (252  total) 


Space  Activity 

■  1  launch  in 
past  month 

■  41  satellites 
on-orbit 


>^Northern  Iraq  (Provide  Comtort) 


^Tj  sorties  (49,286  total) 


Somalia  (Restore  Hope) 

□  Airbridge  2  sorties  (2.208  total) 

CCTF  2  sorties  (1.773  total) 


Southern  Iraq  (Southern  Watch) 

n  60  sorties  (98,862  total) 
B  Olive  Branch 
B  156  sorties  flown 


Chart  1 

First  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  more,  Senator,  about  what  you 
said  and  that  is,  what  kind  of  a  job  are  we  doing  today.  People  ask 
me,  what  the  heck  do  you  need  an  Air  Force  for?  The  cold  war  is 
over.  The  threat  has  gone  away.  And  I  think,  by  and  large,  the 
threat  is  much  diminished  and  the  country  is  safer  as  a  con- 
sequence.  So,  I  do  not  spend  much  time  talking  about  the  threat. 

What  does  strike  me  is  that  there  is  lots  of  business  around  for 
the  Air  Force  to  do.  We  are  very  busy.  We  are  fljdng  about  IVz 
AWACS  sorties  per  day  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Central  America  in  the  drug  war.  We  have  got  500-plus  people 
deployed  down  there,  mostly  in  Panama  but  some  of  them  in  some 
very  interesting  places,  up  on  top  of  Andes  Mountain  peaks  or 
down  in  the  Amazon  basin  doing  some  very  interesting  things 
working  on  the  drug  war. 

We  launched  one  satellite  so  far  in  the  past  month,  raising  to  41 
the  number  we  have  on  orbit.  All  of  these  are  marvelous  technical 
achievements,  we  just  do  it  without  making  a  big  deal  of  it,  but 
this  is  a  real  eye-catcher. 

In  Iraq,  we  have  two  contingencies  going  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south.  We  have  around  150,000  sorties  as  you  can  see  since  the  end 
of  Desert  Storm.  Remember,  this  is  more  than  all  of  the  coalition 
air  forces  flew  during  Desert  Storm  put  together.  The  Air  Force 
flew  just  over  70,000  in  Desert  Storm,  so  we  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  flying  we  have  done  in  the  area  since  the  war. 

Here  is  the  number  of  U-2  sorties  we  flew,  yesterday  and  156, 
now,  U-2  sorties  going  right  across  the  top  of  Baghdad. 

In  Somalia,  now,  we  have  been  operating  there  almost  a  year.  A 
total  of  4,000  or  so  sorties,  some  of  them  across  the  north  Atlantic 
in  the  air  bridge.  A  lot  of  them  in  position  in  Somalia  operating  off 
of  desert  strips.  Some  difficult  and  dangerous  missions  here  since 
last  August. 
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In  Bosnia,  now  we  have  started  up  the  air  control  phase  with 
the  no-tly  zone^  We  have  flown  over  250  sorties  so  far.  These  are 
interesting,  difficult,  3  hours  on  orbit  for  F-15  pilots.  We  are  par- 
ticipating here  in  an  allied  effort  involving  the  Navy  and  other 
countnes.  And  over  1,000  airlift  sorties  so  far,  now.  Airlift,  which 
means  we  land  somewhere,  typically  Sarajevo. 

Sarajevo  is  not  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to  operate  The 
weather  is  not  great  and  we  are  getting  shot  at  there.  And  air- 
drop—over 300  as  we  have  tried  to  airdrop  supplies  into  the  Mus- 
lim villages  in  eastern  Bosnia. 

So,  my  point  is  there  seems  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  work  for  the 
Air  l-orce  to  do  one  way  or  another,  and  we  are  staying  busy  We 
are  not  leveled  off  on  auto  pilot  in  cruise  conditions.  We  are  work- 
ing every  day.  And  I  just  need  to  mention  that  to  everybody  be- 
cause most  of  these  things— our  style  is  to  try  to  make  it  look  easy, 
but  a  lot  of  It  IS  not  all  that  easy  to  do 
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AIR  FORCE  OF  1995 

Now  I  will  talk  about  the  Air  Force  of  1995.  That  is  the  one  we 
will  have  if  you  give  us  the  1994  budget.  This  is  the  Air  Force  we 
are  kind  of  working  for,  so  it  describes  an  objective  Air  Force  that 
has  got  two  pieces. 

There  is  a  departmental  Air  Force  that  has  the  old  title  X  func- 

nJZ%^^^^^\^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^  ®^^^P  ^°^^®^  *o  ^®  provided  to  combatant 
ClNCs.  And  here  you  see  the  people  who  are  in  that  business. 
Headquarters  Air  Force  is  in  the  organize  business. 

Air  Force  Education  and  Training  Command,  which  is  a  com- 
mand we  do  not  now  have  but  which  will  be  stood  up  this  summer 
is  a  merger  between  Air  University  and  Air  Training  Command,  is 
in  the  training  business. 
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Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  which  again  was  a  merged  outfit, 
used  to  be  the  two  commands — Logistics  Command  and  Systems 
Command — is  in  the  equipping  business. 

These  two  large  commands  and  other  smaller  outfits  you  see 
here  report  to  the  Secretary  and  me.  About  one-third  of  our  total 
end  strength  is  in  this  business,  in  the  departmental  business,  20 
wings.  And  here  I  am  talking  about  actual  wings,  not  wing  equiva- 
lents, but  if  you  go  out  to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  this  com- 
mand. Materiel  Command,  you  will  see  the  wing  that  runs  the  re- 
search and  development  business. 

So  if  you  just  go  count  the  wings  there  are  about  20  of  them  in 
this  function,  and  this  end  strength  includes  Guard,  Reserve,  and 
Active,  total  of  269,000,  34  percent  of  our  end  strength. 
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The  other  Air  Force  is  the  combatant  Air  Force.  There  are  six 
major  commands  in  it.  You  have  the  Air  Combat  Command  in  the 
United  States  and  its  overseas  counterparts.  Pacific  Command  and 
European  Command,  PACAF,  and  USAFE.  Then  you  have  the  Mo- 
bility Command  providing  worldwide  mobility.  Space  Command, 
and  Special  Operations  Command. 

These  six  combatant  commands  report,  as  you  know,  to  unified 
CINC's  as  Air  Force  components.  They  also  report  up  the  adminis- 
trative chain  to  the  Secretary  and  me  for  administration.  There  are 
18  numbered  Air  Forces  and  about  130  wings  in  this  Air  Force.  So 
the  130  here  plus  20  in  the  departmental  Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  1995  is  a  150-wing  Air  Force.  Sixty-six  percent,  or  about 
two-thirds,  of  our  end  strength  is  in  this  combatant  Air  Force. 

And  they  are  administered  by  numbered  Air  Forces  and  have  the 
traditional  Air  Force  combat  roles.  Air  and  space  control,  which  I 
think  you  understand,  F-15's  and  AWACS,  the  kind  of  thing  we 
are  doing  in  Bosnia  and  in  Iraq  today.  Force  application  is  the  ac- 
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tual  bombing  and  gunnery  and  so  on.  These  are  the  damage-caus- 
ing parts  of  our  organization.  Force  enhancement,  which  is  the  air- 
hft  and  tankers,  the  people  that  enable  these  forces  to  do  their  job. 
Force  support,  combat  logistics,  on  orbit  support  of  satellites,  and 
so  forth. 

So  you  see  the  number  of  wings  we  have  in  all  that.  As  I  say 
a  total  of  150  wings  total  in  the  1995  Air  Force. 
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Now,  this  is  a  resource  big  picture.  You  referred  to  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  said  we  had  good  funding  in  the  early  years,  and 
we  did.  If  you  look  at  this  line  here,  the  orange  line  on  the  chart 
if.  °1J^  1?"^^  number,  TOA,  and  you  can  see  we  hit  a  high  in  1985, 
$117  billion  in  1994  dollars. 

We  are  down  44  percent  with  our  1994  request  for  $65  billion. 
This  number  is  a  little  lower  than  the  one  you  see,  because  I  have 
left  out  the  NFIP  dollars  here.  This  is  just  the  TOA  that  Air  Force 
has  control  over.  And  it  tracks  to  the  similar  number  here;  this  is 
with  NFIP  out.  We  are  down  44  percent. 

So  we  hit  a  peak  recently  in  dollars  in  1985  and  we're  8  years 
or  so,  9  years  later  with  the  1994  budget,  into  a  long  decline.  End 
strength  hit  a  peak  the  next  year,  over  600,000  people.  This  is  ac- 
tive people  in  uniform.  It  is  down  30  percent  to  425,700  in  the  1994 
budget. 

And  then  force  structure  as  measured  in  fighter  wing  equiva- 
lents—now I  was  just  talking  about  total  wings  in  the  Air  Force 
and  I  said  in  1995  we  would  have  150.  This  looks  at  fighter  wing 
equivalents,  which  is  a  different  measure  of  force  structure.  It  hit 
Its  peak  with  27  wings  in  1988.  It  is  down  now  to  14  fighter  wing 
equivalents  out  here  in  1994.  This  is  the  active  force  structure,  not 
including  Guard  and  Reserve,  14  wings  in  1994.  You  can  see  this 
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is  down  the  steepest  slope.  It  started  down  last  and  it  is  down  the 
most.  We  have  lost  about  50  percent  of  our  fighter  force  structure 
since  1988. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  blow  up  individual  pieces  of  that  and  look 
at  the  budget,  again  less  the  national  foreign  intelligence  part.  And 
it  is  subdivided  here  into  personnel,  readiness,  and  modernization. 
You  can  see  the  split  on  each  of  these  accounts  and  that  the  total 
budget,  as  I  said,  is  down  44  percent  since  our  recent  peak  in  1985. 
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This  is  the  personnel  piece.  That  is  $22  billion,  34  percent  of  our 
budget.  And  you  can  see  that  this  is  the  end  strength  loss  we  have 
gone  through  on  the  active  side,  down  about  30  percent. 

And  we  have  had  to  do  some  very  very  painful  things.  I  have  list- 
ed them  here.  Selective  early  retirement.  High  year  of  tenure 
means  that  we  have  retired  our  NCO's  early.  Technical  sergeants 
have  to  retire  at  20  years  now,  master  sergeants  at  24,  and  so  on, 
those  years  used  to  be  higher.  And  last  year  for  the  first  time 
since— well,  in  almost  20  years,  we  had  a  reduction  in  force,  which 
means  that  we  asked  some  officers  to  leave  before  they  were  retire- 
ment eligible. 

All  this  painful  stuff  has  got  us  down  in  the  active  force,  as  you 
see,  about  26  percent  in  officers  and  31  percent  in  enlisted.  The 
Guard  and  Reserve  have  continued  to  grow  in  very  small  numbers 
on  the  margin,  2  percent,  5  percent,  so  we  have  protected  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  because  we  are  very  high  on  our  Guard  and  Re- 
serve and  want  to  protect  it.  They  give  good  return  to  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Civilians  as  you  can  see,  are  also  down.  This  piece  down  here  is 
the  part  of  the  civilian  end  strength  that  is  full  time  Guard  and 
Reserve  technicians.  They  have  gone  up  a  little,  but  in  general  our 
civilian  work  force  is  down  30  percent. 

And,  as  I  say,  a  lot  of  pain  in  here.  I  think  morale  stays  quite 
good  in  the  Air  Force.  I  am  very  proud  of  our  people,  because  they 
have  stood  up  well  under  this  pressure,  but  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  do. 
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The  modernization  account  is  down  the  most.  A  total  of  $24  bil- 
lion in  the  1994  budget,  it  is  off  60  percent.  And  underneath  the 
slope  of  this  curve  you  see  a  lot  of  programs  that  have  been  can- 
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celed  or  sharply  restructured.  For  instance,  B-2  went  to  20  air- 
planes in  that  time  period. 

Now,  frankly,  a  lot  of  these  programs  are  cold  war  kind  of  pro- 
grams: small  missile,  MX,  rail  garrison,  that  kind  of  thing.  When 
the  cold  war  was  over  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  appropriate  that 
those  should  have  been  terminated  or  restructured.  So  much  of  this 
investment  reduction  has  been  appropriate  and  has  not  been  all 
that  painful. 

But  some  of  it  has  certainly  been  painful  and  now  our  priorities, 
I  think,  are  clear.  We  need  to  modernize  the  Air  Force  and  put  it 
in  a  configuration  which  suits  our  future  strategy,  which  I  see  as 
moving  toward  CONUS-based  forces  configured  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment in  an  expeditionary  mode.  For  these  purposes,  what  we  need 
is  to  continue  the  new  air  superiority  fighter,  the  F-22. 

Now  that  we  have  brought  the  bomber  force  out  of  the  nuclear 
role,  by  and  large,  and  signed  it  up  to  the  conventional  force,  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  we  can  deliver  precision-guided  munitions 
[PGM's]  with  them.  We  are  very  uninterested  in  driving  a  long  dis- 
tance with  a  heavy  load  and  then  missing  a  target  at  the  end  of 
the  sortie.  So  precision  guided  munitions  on  these  big  airplanes  is 
important  to  us. 

(J-17,  very  important  to  provide  global  mobility  for  the  Army  and 
all  of  our  other  forces.  And,  of  course,  space,  we  need  to  continue 
this  to  give  us  the  situational  awareness  we  need  and  to  correct 
shortcomings  in  our  launch  infrastructure. 

So  these  are  our  modernization  priorities  in  this  budget. 
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Readiness,  here  are  the  150  wings  I  spoke  of  in  1995.  You  have 
these  20  wings  here,  which  are  the  departmental  wings.  That  is  the 
organize,  train,  and  equip  part  of  the  Air  Force.  You  nave  50  wings 
that  are  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  combatant  force.  As  you  can 
see,  part  of  this  pie  is  the  fighter  equivalent  force.  I  have  shown 
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it  here,  that  we  are  now  programmed  to  have  24.3  fighter  wing 
equivalents  in  the  1994  budget. 

As  you  can  see,  a  big  piece  of  that  is  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
But  if  you  look  only  at  fighter  wing  equivalents,  you  are  only  talk- 
ing about  one-quarter  or  so  of  the  Air  Force.  You  leave  out  the 
tanker  wings  and  the  space  wings  and  the  bomber  wings  and  the 
airlift  wings  and  so  forth.  So  I  am  a  little  frustrated  when  we  use 
this  force  structure  matrix  to  describe  the  Air  Force.  You  are  de- 
scribing a  small  piece  of  the  Air  Force.  That  is  why  I  prefer  to  talk 
about  the  150-wing  Air  Force. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  this  150  wings,  it  is  50  in  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, 100  in  the  Active.  And  you  will  say,  well,  what  is  the  Chief 
trying  to  do  here?  We  have  been  talking  about  26  wings  or  25 
wings  or  24  wings  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  shows  up  to  testify  about 
150  wings.  So  I  have  changed  the  matrix  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  little  bit. 

But  when  I  became  Chief,  we  had  205  things  called  wings  in  the 
Air  Force,  active  duty  wings.  That  was  a  wing  commander  and  a 
staff  car  and  a  secretary  and  a  portable  radio  that  he  carried 
around,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  actually  had  205  of  them.  Now  we 
are  down  to,  in  the  1995  Air  Force,  100  such  wings,  a  52-percent 
reduction. 

This  piece  in  orange  is  actual  force  structure.  In  other  words, 
these  are  flying  squadrons  and  so  forth,  aircraft,  flying  hours  that 
have  been  folded  up.  This  is  the  restructure.  You  spoke  of  this,  sir, 
in  your  opening  remarks,  the  initiatives  like  the  composite  wing, 
which  meant  that  we  could  take  down  all  this  overhead,  go  from 
205  to  100  wings  in  the  Air  Force.  This  has  been  a  tremendous  sav- 
ings for  us  and  makes  us  a  better  Air  Force  as  we  get  to  be  a 
smaller  Air  Force  at  the  same  time.  So  the  $19  billion  that  is  in 
our  1994  budget  will  provide  the  readiness  we  need  for  these  100 
active  wings,  plus  the  50  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
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Finally,  I  want  to  talk  about  my  No.  1  priority.  And  again,  sir, 
you  alluded  to  it  in  your  opening  statement.  It  is  operation  and 
maintenance  of  this  force. 

I  was  a  wing  commander,  back  in  the  late  seventies,  of  a  fighter 
wing  in  Europe.  I  know  what  the  hollow  force  means.  What  it 
meant  was  we  sat  down  at  the  briefing  table  to  brief  a  four-ship 
flight,  and  we  briefed  all  four  guys,  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  desk 
to  pick  up  our  airplane  numbers  and  they  only  had  three  numbers 
for  us.  So  we  stepped  out  of  the  building  with  three  guys.  One  guy 
just  spent  2  hours  briefing  for  no  good  reason. 

Then  when  we  got  out  to  the  airplanes,  we  found  out  that  one 
of  the  three  had  been  kind  of  betting  on  the  come.  It  might  come, 
it  might  be  in,  so  they  gave  us  a  number,  but  when  the  air  crew 
got  there  it  was  not  ready  to  go.  So  we  started  two  airplanes  out 
of  that  four  ship,  and  then  one  of  them  aborted  on  the  way  to  the 
runway  for  something  that  happened,  something  broke  in  the  air- 
plane. And  so  we  flew  this  one  guy  and  instead  of  going  up  and 
getting  combat  training,  practice  work,  he  had  to  go  fly  instru- 
ments or  do  touch  and  goes  or  something.  He  was  just  getting  fly- 
ing time,  not  getting  training. 

And  as  a  consequence,  you  see  back  in  those  days  we  got  less 
than  12  sorties  a  month  for  each  of  our  guys.  Our  mission  capable 
rate  was  just  over  50  percent;  about  one-half  of  our  fighters  on  the 
flight  line  could  not  fly.  Since  then,  we  are  up  to  19  sorties  per  guy 
in  the  fighter  force.  Our  in-commission  rate  is  almost  90  percent 
of  our  fighters.  This  has  been  done  by  good  O&M  funding. 

And  look  what  has  happened  to  our  accident  rate.  Back  here  in 
the  late  seventies  it  was  7^2,  today,  3y4,  a  57-percent  drop  in  our 
mishap  rate.  Since  1979  we  have  saved  527  fighters  that  we  would 
have  lost  if  we  continued  to  operate  in  the  old  way.  This  is  more 
fighters  than  we  have  overseas  today  or  that  we  will  have  in  the 
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budget.  The  savings  in  fighters,  let  alone  the  pilots  that  we  would 
have  lost  and  the  air  crews,  would  fund  our  entire  overseas  deploy- 
ment of  fighter  aircraft. 

So  for  me  this  is  our  No.  1  priority.  I  mention  it  because  it  is 
an  unglamorous  account.  Whenever  we  send  down  our  accounts 
from  the  Air  Force  to  DOD,  they  get  worked  on.  They  come  over 
here,  they  get  worked  on.  Sometimes  we  get  some  rather  colorful 
language  about  how  we  should  take  money  out  of  DBOF  or  some- 
place else,  and  we  cut  on  the  O&M.  I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
committee  has  been  as  big  an  advocate  of  O&M  as  anybody  else. 
If  we  did  not  have  you  as  constituents,  we  really  would  have  been 
taken  to  the  cleaners  on  this  one. 

It  is  my  No.  1  priority  and  I  want  to  leave  no  mistake  about  it. 
This  is  the  heart  and  soul,  the  guts  of  a  ready-to-fight  Air  Force. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  think  Secretary  Aspin  and  the  new  crew  over 
there  in  the  Pentagon  share  the  same  view.  So  we  are  setting  up 
now  to  do  things  in  a  slightly  different  way,  and  I  support  that 
fully.  But  in  any  case,  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about 
where  I  put  priorities  in  this  matter. 

Let  me  stop  there,  sir,  and  then  respond  to  any  further  questions 
you  have. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Gen.  Merrill  A.  McPeak 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  important  issues  and  initiatives  that  are  part  of  our  plan 
to  build  a  smaller,  butJjetter,  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  recognized  early  that  the  world,  our  National  Military  Strategy, 
and  budget  oriorities  were  changing.  Rather  than  wait  for  budget  cuts  to  determine 
the  future  snape  of  the  Air  Force,  we  began  an  aggressive  program  several  years 
ago  to  position  ourselves  for  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Our  goal  was  to  produce  a 
smaller,  tougher  Air  Force,  one  still  able  to  defend  the  United  States  through  con- 
trol and  exploitation  of  air  and  space,  but  with  reduced  resource  requirements. 

The  .Air  Force  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  just  a  few  short  years  ago.  We  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  retiring  a  large  portion  of  our  bomber,  fighter,  and  ICBM 
forces.  In  keeping  with  the  force  drawdown,  we  have  also  reduced  active  duty  end 
strength  by  twenty-six  percent  since  our  1986  peak — with  plans  to  reduce  an  addi- 
tional seven  percent  by  1995. 

While  smaller,  we  continue  to  meet  worldwide  operational  commitments.  As  we 
speak,  the  Air  Force  is  engaged  in  three  regional  contingencies.  In  Iraq,  we  are  fly- 
ing relief  missions  in  the  north  to  help  the  Kurds  (Provide  Comfort),  while  enforcing 
no-fly  zones  in  both  the  southern  (Southern  Watch)  and  northern  regions.  Since  tiie 
end  of  Desert  Storm,  we  have  flown  over  146,000  sorties  in  support  of  these  oper- 
ations. This  is  more  sorties  than  all  the  coalition  forces  flew  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  In  Somalia,  relief  mission's  continue  (Restore  Hope),  with  the  Air  Force  provid- 
ing airlift  for  troops  and  equipment  fi-om  the  U.S.  anci  other  nations.  In  Bosnia,  the 
Air  Force,  along  with  other  forces,  is  enforcing  the  United  Nations  mandated  no- 
fly  zone  (Deny  Flight)  and  providing  humanitarian  aid  by  tiirdrops  or  direct  deUvery 
(Provide  Promise). 

Some  have  said  that  our  challenge  is  to  do  more  with  less.  Actually,  I  believe  our 
challenge  is  to  be  able  to  do  the  right  things  at  sustainable  resource  levels.  We've 
positioned  the  Air  Force  to  do  that— through  our  reorganization  and  a  balancing  of 
today's  readiness  and  tomorrow's  modernization. 

The  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1994  budget  submission  provides  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  maintain  a  ready  force  while  providing  for  the  prudent  modernization  of 
kev  post-cold  war  assets.  We  have  been  able  to  guard  against  a  hollow  force  by  ac- 
celerating force  structure  reductions  and  preserving  our  readiness  account.  In  fact, 
since  1985,  the  overall  Air  Force  budget  is  down  forty-four  percent  in  real  terms, 
but  the  readiness  account  is  down  just  twenty  percent.  During  this  same  period,  the 
modernization  account  is  down  sixty  percent  with  a  large  portion  of  the  reductions 
coming  fix)m  the  elimination  of  cold  war  strategic  programs  that  are  no  longer  need- 
ed. 
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REORGANIZATION 

Last  year  we  outlined  to  the  committee  our  plan  for  restructuring  the  Air  Force. 
This  reorganization — the  most  significant  since  we  became  a  separate  service  in 
1947 — includes  the  integration  of  combat  forces  into  Air  Combat  Command,  mobility 
forces  into  Air  Mobility  Command,  cradle-to-grave  weapon  system  management  in 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  and  the  upcoming  integration  of  training  and  edu- 
cation in  Air  Education  and  Training  Command.  When  Air  Education  and  Training 
Command  stands-up  this  July,  we  will  have  nine  major  commands— down  from  thir- 
teen just  two  years  ago. 

We  have  restructured  our  Numbered  Air  Forces,  moving  them  away  from  tradi- 
tional management  roles,  and  making  them  smaller,  tactical  echelons  We  have 
eliminated  all  19  of  our  Air  Divisions,  an  entire  layer  of  our  organizational  struc- 
ture. At  base  level,  our  policy  is  to  have  one  base,  one  wing,  one  boss.  General  ofiB- 
cers  are  being  moved  fi-om  staff  positions  to  take  command  of  these  wings  in  the 
field.  Forty-nine  general  officers  are  in  command  of  wings  now,  with  plans  to  in- 
crease this  number  to  sixty.  This  compares  to  just  three  general  officers  in  charge 
of  wings  prior  to  the  reorganization — and  we've  done  this  while  decreasing  the  total 
number  of  general  officers  in  the  Air  Force. 

We  have,  of  course,  had  to  deal  with  reductions  across  the  board.  These  reductions 
did  not  come  without  pain.  Last  year  we  conducted  Selective  Early  Retirement 
Boards  for  officers,  denied  reenlistment  to  some  NCOs,  and  implemented  special 
Congressionally-authorized  incentives  to  separate  personnel.  These  actions  helped 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  incentive  programs  Congress  has  provided,  but  we  were 
forced  to  conduct  our  first  Reduction  in  Force  since  the  post- Vietnam  drawdown. 

The  cut  in  force  structure  has  also  led  to  a  number  of  base  closings.  Fifteen  major 
Air  Force  installations  in  the  United  States  have  closed  or  are  in  the  process  of  clos- 
ing. Three  more  Air  Force  installation  closures  and  three  major  realignments  are 
on  the  current  list  of  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  pain  these 
actions  cause  to  local  communities — communities  that  have  welcomed  us  and  pro- 
vided support  for  many  years.  But  closures  are  unavoidable.  As  we  bring  down  the 
force  to  reflect  changing  strategic  and  budget  realities,  we  must  reduce  our  infra- 
structure as  well. 

Overseas,  the  pace  of  withdrawal  is  even  greater.  Twenty-two  major  installations 
are  closing  with  a  partial  withdrawal  planned  for  seven  more.  This  accounts  for  a 
reduction  of  over  57,000  Air  Force  personnel  on  foreign  soil  since  1988. 

As  we  reduce  ovu-  presence  overseas  we  need  to  find  new  ways  to  prepare  our 
forces  for  rapid  deplojonent.  One  solution  is  to  form  composite  wings  based  in  the 
United  States  that  would  train  at  home  like  they  would  fight  when  deployed — as 
an  integrated  unit.  The  air  intervention  wing  at  Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho,  is  de- 
signed for  rapid,  flexible  response  with  its  bombers,  fighters,  tankers,  and  command 
and  control  assets.  This  wing  provides  a  flexible  deterrent  force  able  to  immediately 
counter  aggression  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  battlefield  support  wing  at  Pope 
AFB,  North  Carolina,  forms  a  united  air/land  team  with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
at  Fort  Bragg.  This  team  approach  aims  at  building  the  nation's  premier  forced 
entry  capability. 

READINESS 

With  all  the  changes  taking  place,  one  thing  remains  constant:  our  commitment 
to  a  quality  force  through  continuous  improvement.  More  than  anything,  the  key  to 
success  in  the  Gulf  War  was  competence — the  kind  of  competence  built  up  by  years 
of  hard  work.  Thanks  to  initiatives  resulting  from  the  Year  of  Training,  Air  Force 
education  and  training  programs  are  today  stronger  than  ever.  The  standup  of  Air 
Education  and  Training  Command  wUl  put  professional  military  education  and  tech- 
nical training  programs  under  the  command  and  advocacy  of  a  single  four  star  gen- 
eral officer.  Our  enlisted  technical  training  system  now  supports  skills  development 
from  recruit  through  senior  enlisted  supervisor.  Flying  training  is  stronger  with  a 
new  specialized  track  system  that  takes  pilots  and  navigators  from  initial  screening 
through  weapon  system  qualification.  With  this  new  pUot  training  format,  the  Air 
Force  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  accommodate  joint  pilot  training  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  tne  efficiencies  and  reducing  the  overall  cost  of  pilot  training 
across  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  must  continue  to  attract  and  retain  good  people.  Ultimately,  they  are  the  key 
to  readiness.  We  have  the  highest  quality  force  in  history  and,  as  we  further  reduce 
in  size,  maintaining  that  level  of  quality  becomes  even  more  important.  Even  as  we 
drawdown,  we  cannot  forget  the  quality  people  who  will  remain.  We  need  to  take 
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care  of  them  and  maintain  the  essential  services  that  support  the  unique  demands 
of  life  in  the  military. 

We  must  also  provide  these  quality  people  with  the  tools  that  will  enable  them 
to  perform  effectively  and  safely.  We  must  ensure  that  Uie  operations  and  mainte- 
nance budget  receives  needed  funds  for  spare  parts,  depot  maintenance,  and  critical 
modifications.  This  is  true  for  peacetime  training  operations  as  well  as  for  the  sys- 
tems involved  in  contingency  operations.  Under  no  circumstances  can  we  afford  a 
retxim  to  the  hollow  force  era  of  the  mid-1970s  where  dozens  of  aircraft  in  each  wing 
sat  on  the  ground  due  to  inadequate  maintenance  or  lack  of  spare  parts. 

MODERNIZATION 

Readiness  for  today  is  provided  by  an  adequately  funded  operations  and  mainte- 
nance account.  We  nurtiire  tomorrow's  readiness  through  our  modernization  pro- 
gram. We  have  designated  1993  as  the  Year  of  Equipping  the  Air  Force.  During  this 
year,  we  will  develop  a  comprehensive  modernization  plan  that  will  project  20-25 
years  into  the  future.  It  is  the  first  such  plan  to  integrate  combat,  support,  and  in- 
frastructure requirements.  This  forward-looking  plan  will  support  SECDEFs  Bot- 
tom-up review  of  Defense  Needs  and  Programs  while  addressing  requirements 
stretching  beyond  today's  ongoing  programs. 

Reach  with  precision. — Ovir  ability  to  deter  aggression  is  the  cornerstone  of  na- 
tional security.  At  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  deterrence  was  thought  of  as  nuclear 
forces  postured  on  alert.  In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  while  we  retain  sufficient  nuclear 
forces,  the  real  deterrent  will  be  our  ability  to  project  power  with  conventional 
weapons  quickly,  accurately,  and  decisively  an3rwhere,  anytime.  Fundamental  to  fu- 
ture power  projection  are  B-ls  and  B-2s  with  precision  munitions.  With  the  B-2, 
any  potential  target  is  at  risk  within  hours,  not  days.  The  B-2  \ndll  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  most  dense  enemy  air  defenses  and  deliver  tremendous  payloads  against 
high  value  targets. 

Complementing  the  B-2s  is  the  B-1  force.  This  aircraft  continues  to  perform  mag- 
nificently in  the  field.  The  B-1  is  becoming  the  work  horse  of  the  conventional 
bomber  force.  With  the  addition  of  precision  weapons,  the  B-1  will  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  sustain  operations  against  the  bulk  of  time  critical  targets  in  both  a  penetra- 
tion and  standoff  role. 

Control  of  the  air. — Since  the  introduction  of  modem  airpower,  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefield is  simply  not  possible  without  air  superiority.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  air  superiority  only  on  our  side  of  the  battlefield;  we  must  have  it  on  the 
enemy's  side  as  well — in  Ws  backyard.  In  Desert  Storm,  coalition  forces  had  com- 
plete fi-eedom  of  operation.  Ground  forces  were  able  to  operate  at  will,  resupply  op- 
erations operated  around  the  clock,  and  sea  lanes  were  never  in  danger.  Conversely, 
Iraqi  forces  were  dug  into  bunkers  cut  off  fi-om  logistical  support  and  weakened  by 
relentless  bombing.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  having  air  superiority 
and  not  having  it. 

For  air  superiority  in  the  next  century,  the  Air  Force  is  developing  the  F-22.  The 
F-22's  blend  of  stealth,  supersonic  cruise,  large  payload,  high  maneuverability,  and 
reliability  gueu-antees  our  ability  to  control  the  skies  in  enemy  airspace.  Our  plans 
call  for  tile  first  operational  unit  to  standup  in  2003.  This  provides  time  to  do  the 
development  and  test  program  right  and  produce  the  fighter  that  will  provide  air 
superiority  well  beyond  2025. 

Global  mobility. — The  United  States  Air  Force  is  the  air  force  of  first  and  last  re- 
sort for  the  world.  As  we  decrease  our  overseas  presence,  airlift  requirements  inten- 
sify. As  we  have  seen  in  Somalia,  we  are  not  always  able  to  select  an  ideal  base 
of  operations.  These  diverse  geographical  operations  requiring  troops,  cargo,  and 
supplies  are  stretching  our  current  airlift  fleet  beyond  reasonable  limits.  The  C-17 
will  provide  the  required  capability  and  flexibility  to  fulfill  future  airlift  needs. 

The  C-17  flight  test  program  is  validating  that  the  aircraft  is  the  right  choice  to 
become  the  backbone  of  the  airlift  fleet.  Everyone,  especially  the  Air  Force,  under- 
stands the  severity  of  the  management  problems  associated  with  the  C-17  program. 
We  are  working  to  solve  them — and  we  will. 

Control  of  space. — Control  of  space  during  military  operations  allows  us  to  estab- 
lish information  dominance  as  a  means  of  enhancing  our  combat  effectiveness.  On 
the  battlefield,  space  systems  provide  the  capability  to  deliver  command,  control, 
communication,  and  intelligence  support  for  operational  commanders.  These  sys- 
tems provide  time  critical  characterization  of  the  battlefield  for  situation  awareness, 
targeting,  precise  navigation,  and  battle  damage  assessment.  Information  domi- 
nance also  provides  a  deterrent  force  by  maintaining  an  enduring  capability  to  mon- 
itor actions  of  a  potential  aggressor  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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To  continue  our  expansion  and  maintain  our  preeminence  as  the  leader  in — space, 
we  must  modernize  our  space  launch  infrastructxire  which  is  based  on  technology 
developed  in  the  19508  and  GOs.  Included  in  this  modernization  are  plans  for  a  new 
space-launch  vehicle  that  may  be  able  to  service  both  military  and  commercial 
needs.  Proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  will  intensify  our  requirement  for  increased 
situation  awareness.  To  satisfy  this  requirement  we  are  developing  the  Follow-on 
Early  Warning  System  (FEWS)  to  detect  and  track  launches  of  ballistic  missiles 
worldwide. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  commitment  to  a  Quality  Air  Force  springs  from  our  vision  of  the  world's 
most  respected  air  and  space  force.  We  are  not  the  same  Air  Force  we  were  just 
a  few  years  ago.  We're  smaller,  yes— but  we  have  struck  a  balance  among  readiness, 
modernization,  people,  and  force  structure  that  allows  us  to  support  our  nation's  ob- 
jectives. We  are  building  an  Air  Force  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  post-Cold  War 
era. 

SERBIAN  ATTACKS  ON  MUSLIMS 

Senator  Inouye.  As  always,  you  have  been  forthright  and  candid 
and  we  appreciate  that  very  much. 

The  first  question  I  have  is  one  that  is  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us, 
and  that  is  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  The  United  States  is  now  being 
urged  to  conduct  air  strikes.  Do  you  believe  air  strikes  can  be  effec- 
tive in  preventing  Serbian  attacks  on  Muslims  or  in  clearing  the 
way  for  humanitarian  relief  efforts? 

General  McPeak.  Sir,  that  is  a  difficult  question,  because  it  has 
two  components.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  military  dimension  to 
that  question,  and  what  it  asks  about  effectiveness,  can  we  be  ef- 
fective, I  would  have  to  say  "Yes." 

We  can  attack  artillery  positions,  we  can  interdict  supplies  com- 
ing in  from  Greater  Serbia  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  support  the 
Serbs,  we  can  take  a  variety  of  coercive  actions  which  I  think 
would  have  some  impact  on  Serbian  operations. 

But  the  other  dimension  of  the  question  is  a  policy  or  political 
dimension  in  which  you  say,  would  air  attacks  be  effective  at  mov- 
ing us  toward  a  political  solution  to  this  problem,  which  involves 
objectives  like  stopping  the  violence,  keeping  the  violence  from 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  so  forth,  and 
there  I  cannot  say. 

On  one  of  those  subjects  I  am  an  expert.  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
attack  a  gun  position.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  because  guns  are  made  to  have  an  explosion  go  off  in- 
side them  every  time.  That  is  what  you  do  with  a  gun,  so  it  is  made 
very  ruggedly  and  you  have  to  hit  it  to  be  effective,  but  we  can  do 
that  just  like  we  did  tank  plinking  in  Desert  Storm.  Give  us  time, 
and  we  can  drive  across  the  top  of  every  one  of  those  artillery  posi- 
tions and  put  it  out  of  business. 

So  militarily  I  would  say  I  am  qualified  to  testify,  and  I  can  give 
you  some  assurance  we  would  have  an  impact.  On  the  policy  and 
political  Question,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  am. 
I  really  do  not  know  if  destroying  every  gun  position  would  have 
the  desired  effect  in  the  long  run  as  far  as  our  political  objectives 
go. 

Senator  Inouye.  Could  you  equate  Bosnia  with  the  desert  artil- 
lery pieces  out  in  the  desert  in  Desert  Storm?  I  would  assume  the 
Serbs  would  put  their  pieces  in  villages,  towns. 
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General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  has  already  been  some 
movement  in  that  direction.  They  have  not  been  deaf  to  the  kind 
of  debate  that  is  going  on  in  this  country  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  launch  attacks.  The  Bosnians  do  have  some  alternatives 
of  this  kind  available,  where  they  would  locate  artillery  pieces  in 
churchyards. 

Of  course,  the  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  camouflage  and  so  forth, 
which  would  make  it  quite  a  bit  more  difficult  for  us.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  we  can  still  attack  these  guns  and  have  some  impact. 
We  can  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  people  on  the  ground.  We  can 
work  on  their  morale  pretty  good  on  this  problem,  because  we  can 
do  this  at  virtually  no  risk  to  ourselves  in  my  judgment. 

There  are  some  surface-to-air  defenses  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
but  they  are  relatively  few.  They  are  obsolescent  kinds  of  stuff,  and 
so  we  can  pull  this  off  without  great  risk  to  our  air  crews  and  with 
unlimited  time  we  can  attack  this  target  set  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  they  can  make  it  much  more  difficult,  and  the  weather 
there  and  the  terrain  is  certainly  much  more  difficult  than  what  we 
dealt  with  in  Desert  Storm. 

MOBILIZATION  OF  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  UNITS 

Senator  Inouye.  To  carry  out  an  effective  program,  would  you 
have  to  mobilize  your  Guard  and  Air  Reserve? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir;  we  could  do  it  with  the  active  force. 
However,  every  time  we  do  something  like  this,  they  all  volunteer, 
so  we  end  up  with  some  Guard  and  Reserve  involvement  short  of 
federalization  or  mobilization. 

Senator  Inouye.  Would  your  drawdown  in  Europe  be  affected  by 
this  possible  new  activity? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  on  course  now  to  go  down  from 
about  43,000,  42,000,  something  like  that,  to  the  low  thirties,  as 
our  piece  of  the  100,000  or  so  residual  force,  and  it  would  be  bound 
to  have  some  effect  when  you  now  lay  on  another  mission  on  top 
of  what  you  are  doing  over  there,  not  just  in  the  number  of  fighters 
and  people  that  you  would  have  to  keep  and  the  amount  of  money 
you  would  have  to  provide.  This  would  be  an  expensive  operation. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  there  is  an  article  in  the  paper  today  ad- 
vising us  that  Secretary  Aspin  will  be  soon  announcing  that  women 
in  the  Navy  will  be  involved  in  combat  flying  and  also  suggests 
that  the  Air  Force  may  be  doing  the  same.  Is  there  any  credence 
to  that? 

General  McPeak.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  involved  in  assessing 
options  now,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  going  to  come  out.  Let 
me  put  that  differently.  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on  how  that 
is  going  to  come  out,  because  I  think  the  Secretary  would  just  as 
soon  make  an  announcement  here  himself  shortly. 

WOMEN  IN  COMBAT  PILOT  ROLES 

Senator  Inouye.  Has  the  Air  Force  any  evidence  that  would  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  physical  or  performance  limitations  of 
women  in  combat  pilot  roles? 

General  McPeak.  No. 

Senator  Inouye.  They  can  do  the  job  a  man  can  do. 
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General  McPeak.  We  have  no  evidence  that  they  cannot. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  have  they  turned  out  in  training,  if  you 
have  any? 

General  McPeak.  Splendidly.  We  have  quite  a  few.  There  are  in- 
structor pilots  in  our  flight  training  schools.  One  of  them  com- 
manded a  squadron  in  one  of  our  schools  and  was  recently  pro- 
moted early  to  colonel.  They  are  all  very  good. 

F-22  AFFORDABILITY 

Senator  Inouye.  One  of  the  aircraft  that  you  cited  as  being  very 
important  is  the  F-22.  As  you  know,  Congress  has  questioned  the 
affordability  of  this  aircraft.  Since  then,  you  have  delayed  some 
major  program  milestones,  including  production,  by  as  much  as  18 
months.  Have  there  been  any  cost  increases  as  a  result  of  these 
changes? 

General  McPeak.  I  better  answer  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  impression  is  yes,  there  have  been  some  cost  increases  on  the 
margin.  In  other  words,  small  percentage  increases  that  always 
occur  when  you  delay  anything,  and  we  have  delayed  the  IOC  of 
this  aircraft  by  a  year  now  to  the  end  of  fiscal  vear  2003,  so  this 
means  that  inflation  factors  and  all  the  rest  will  go  to  work,  and 
I  suspect  there  has  been  some  cost  growth,  but  to  get  you  specifics, 
sir,  I  had  better  get  back  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

F-22  Affordability 

The  budget  for  the  F-22  did  not  increase,  but  the  contract  value  did.  Originally 
rj®  o^S^'^®®""^  Manufacturing  and  Development  (EMD)  contract  value  was 
$10.35B  for  Lockheed,  and  $1.49B  for  Pratt  and  Whitney  (engines).  The  current  con- 
tract values  are  $11.38B  and  $2.11B,  respectively.  This  increase  is  due  to:  (1)  the 
program  lastinga  year  longer;  (2)  inflation;  and  (3)  maintaining  the  EMD  workforce 
a  year  longer.  The  budgeted  cost  remains  the  same  and  is  stifi  within  the  funding 
profile  approved  at  the  Milestone  II  decision. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  F-22,  because  most  of  them  are  rather  technical  in  na- 
ture. 

Two  weeks  ago,  as  you  know,  I  went  on  a  special  trip,  and  one 
of  the  areas  that  I  visited  was  the  Air  Combat  Command.  There 
I  met  with  the  commanding  general,  General  Loh,  and  if  my  recol- 
lection is  correct,  he  said  there  was  such  a  shortage  of  spare  parts 
that  they  may  soon  have  to  consider  cannibalizing  aircraft  for 
parts.  Was  he  exaggerating? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir;  but  let  me  put  that  in  context.  We  al- 
ways—well, always  is  too  strong  a  term,  but  we  cannibalize  rou- 
tinely. In  fact,  when  I  commanded  in  the  Pacific  we  had  a  cannibal- 
ization  bird  which  we  had  in  every  squadron  every  day  that  I  was 
there. 

What  happens  is  that  aircraft  come  up  for  routine  phase  mainte- 
nance, they  have  to  stand  down  because  of  where  they  are  in  the 
flying  hour  program  or  something,  and  when  they  do  that,  then  you 
take  from  them  the  pieces  that  you  need  to  keep  the  other  squad- 
ron airplanes  fully  ready,  mission  ready,  so  it  is  a  routine  thing 
that  \ye  do,  to  cannibalize  aircraft. 

So  it  is  always  a  question  of  what  is  your  cannibalization  rate. 
There   is   always   some   rate   less   than   zero   at   which  you   are 
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cannibalizing  aircraft.  We  have  some  parameters  and  some  stand- 
ards for  that,  and  we  do  not  like  to  go  above  our  standard. 

Maybe  what  Greneral  Loh  is  saying  is  that  he  foresees  a  situation 
in  which  they  will  shortly  go  above  the  standard  for  cannibaliza- 
tion.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  that.  Quite  frankly,  our  mission-capable 
rates  are  still  quite  good,  but  in  any  case  you  should  not  get  the 
impression  that  we  never  cannibalize.  It  is  routine  with  us. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  the  general  said  he 
may  have  to  have  two  cannibalizing. 

General  McPeak.  That  would  be  bad.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
so  that  is  O&M  funding  again.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
the  O&M  funding. 

Now,  we  also  have  a  number  of  initiatives  going  in  the  Air  Force 
which  I  hope  will  help  this  problem.  One  is  we  put  heavy  emphasis 
now  for  years  on  maintainability  and  reliability,  and  we  are  trying 
to  build  very  high  standards  into  our  aircraft,  especially  the  new 
ones  like  the  F-22,  C-17,  but  also  the  F-15E,  the  latest  versions 
of  the  F-16,  the  Block  50's  and  so  forth. 

These  airplanes  are  much  more  reliable,  and  so  you  reduce  the 
need  for  cannibalization  because  you  do  not  have  so  many  avionics 
parts,  or  whatever,  breaking.  That  is  important.  We  have  to  con- 
tinue that  heavy  stress  on  R&M,  and  then  the  other  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  across  the  board 
by  going  to  a  scheme  for  two-level  maintenance. 

I  do  not  know  what  impact  that  would  have  on  cannibalization 
in  the  squadron,  but  our  concern  here  is  that  we  need  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  aircraft  maintenance  across  the  board,  so  we  are  work- 
ing very  hard  on  all  aspects  of  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  it  not  strange,  general,  that  on  one  hand  we 
are  talking  about  cannibalizing  and  on  the  other  hand  the  GAO 
criticized  the  Air  Force  in  saying  that  you  had  too  many  spare 
parts  that  are  not  needed.  What  has  happened  to  that? 

SURPLUS  INVENTORY 

General  McPeak.  I  have  a  problem  with  the  GAO  on  this  one, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  about  it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  reducing  surplus  inven- 
tory, but  the  GAO  has  a  little  different  definition  of  surplus  inven- 
tory than  we  do. 

I  am  going  to  get  this  exactly  wrong,  but  it  is  something  like,  if 
you  have  more  than  a  2-year  supply  for  the  Air  Force  internal 
needs,  that  is  by  definition  surplus,  according  to  them,  but  we 
maintain  a  lot  of  parts  in  our  warehouse  that  support,  for  instance, 
foreign  military  sales  of  aircraft  we  do  not  even  have  in  our  inven- 
tory, so  we  never  produce  internal  Air  Force  need  for  such  parts. 

But  if  we  were  simply  to  dispose  of  them  through  the  property 
disposal  process,  we  would  not  be  able  to  support  our  allies  that 
fly  these  older  aircraft  that  we  have  sold  them,  and  there  are  other 
instances  of  that  kind.  But  basically,  I  think  we  are  moving  aggres- 
sively to  reduce  our  surplus  inventory.  The  GAO's  contention  was 
not  that  we  had  too  many  parts  so  that  we  should  not  have  to  can- 
nibalize. Their  contention  was  that  we  had  too  many  parts  that  we 
do  not  need,  that  are  surplus  to  our  flight  line  needs. 
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So  I  think — obviously  we  make  mistakes.  We  are  not  100-percent 
accurate  on  this,  but  we  are  continuing  to  work  the  problem.  We 
have  worked  our  inventories  down,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  just 
have  a  little  bit  of  disagreement  with  them  on  how  bad  the  problem 
is. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  whole  lot  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  but  I  will  wait  for  my  second  turn. 
For  now,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you. 

General,  we  come  from  the  Pacific,  Senator  Inouye  and  I  do,  as 
you  know,  and  we  travel  out  there  quite  a  bit  together.  I  note  in 
your  reduction  of  forces  that  the  reduction  in  the  Pacific  has  not 
been  the  same  as  reduction  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  that  is  nec- 
essary in  view  of  the  fact  that  distances  are  so  great  in  the  Pacific. 
And  the  Air  Force  is  really  the  predominant  extension  of  U.S. 
power  in  the  area. 

But  I  want  to  know  about  Korea  now,  because  of  our  recent  trip 
there  and  an  indication  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  move- 
ment of  forces  in  Korea  down  toward  the  demilitarized  zone.  And 
it  looks  as  though  the  defense  of  South  Korea  becomes  more  and 
more  reliant  upon  the  Air  Force  mission  there.  Are  you  satisfied  we 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  commitments  we  have  made  to  Korea  in 
regard  to  the  defense  of  South  Korea? 

VINTAGE  F-16'S 

General  McPeak.  Well,  we  still  have  two  wings  there,  I  mean, 
real  wings,  not  wing  equivalents,  the  8th  Wing  at  Kunsan  and  the 
51st  at  Osan.  They  are  both  equipped  with  recent  vintage  F-16's. 
That  is  not  enough  if  the  North  Koreans  actually  take  some  aggres- 
sive action  through  the  DMZ.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  reinforce 
quickly. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  our  force  structure  in  Alaska,  for  instance, 
is  it  can  go  to  either  Europe  or  the  Far  East.  It  is  kind  of  located 
in  the  middle.  So  it  is  really  well  positioned,  strategically,  to  pro- 
vide us  rapid  reinforcement. 

So  we  could  not  fight  a  war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  with  what 
we  have  left  there.  We  have  about  10,000  Air  Force  people  left 
there.  So  it  is  a  significant  contribution.  It  is  one  that  would  make 
a  real  dent.  But  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  heavily  if  there  is  any  real 
contingency  action  that  takes  place  there. 

I  am  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  level  of  commitment  we  have 
in  Korea  today  is  about  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  about  the  new  training  opportunities  at 
Singapore?  Are  they  working  out? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  as  you  know,  we  rotate  small — less 
than  one-half  a  squadron  down  there.  They  are  not  there  continu- 
ously, but  most  of  the  time,  and  they  get  good  training.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  bring  some  people  out  of  Misawa  in  the  bad  weather 
winter  conditions  and  move  them  down  to  better  flying  weather, 
give  them  a  chance  to  participate  there  with  other  regional  air 
forces. 
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So  it  has  been  very  constructive  and,  of  course,  it  puts  a  force 
commitment  in  a  very  strategic  part  of  the  world,  right  there  on 
top  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Senator  Stevens.  General,  this  committee  worked  with  you  and 
your  people  on  replacing  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base  range  with  the 
Yukon  ACMI,  and  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  way  that  has 
moved  along.  Just  recently,  I  was  informed  of  a  series  of  complaints 
that  were  made  to  General  Ralston  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  plans  to  use  that  range  and  some  new  concerns  raised  over 
environmental  activities  there,  the  impact  of  the  use  of  the  range 
on  environmental  activities  there. 

Could  you  tell  us,  are  you  familiar  with  those  complaints  and  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  matter  has  been  handled? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  familiar  with  the  complaint  and 
I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  way  that  Greneral  Ralston  has  han- 
dled this  matter. 

First  of  all,  to  put  it  in  context — I  know  you  know  this.  Senator, 
better  than  I  do — ^but  we  are  in  the  process  of  building  what  may 
end  up  to  be  the  world's  best  training  facility  in  Alaska.  We  have 
air  space,  we  can  fly  supersonic,  it  is  wonderful  weather,  I  mean, 
everybody  thinks  Alaska  and  they  think  about  bad  weather,  but  ac- 
tually, the  flying  weather  is  terrific,  and  there  is  space  enough  to 
give  us  realistic  training  where  we  are  not  operating  in  a  phone 
booth  somewhere,  we  have  actually  got  room  to  simulate  the  kind 
of  air  maneuvers  that  we  actually  would  do  in  combat.  So  this  is 
already  a  magnificent  facility,  it  is  a  national  treasure,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  better  and  better. 

Now,  General  Ralston  has  been  very,  I  think,  sensitive  to  the  en- 
vironmental concerns.  He  has  personally  reviewed  all  of  the  low- 
level  training  routes  and  moved  the  routes  and  turned  checkpoints 
to  get  them  out  of  caribou  calving  and  Dahl  sheep  lambing  areas, 
which  was  one  concern.  He  has  repositioned  some  of  the  remote  re- 
porting devices  that  provide  the  electronic  support  for  the  range 
out  of  environmentally  sensitive  areas  because  we  can  do  that. 
There  is  lots  of  room  up  there  and  we  can  find  a  place  that  is  not 
environmentally  sensitive. 

So  he  has  taken  every  one  of  those  concerns  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  I  cannot  claim  he  has  resolved  them  all,  but  he  is  checking 
them  off  and  we  are  going  to  work  that  problem  aggressively  be- 
cause in  the  end  this  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  training  oppor- 
tunity for  us  and  for  allied  air  forces  who  come  and  train  there 
with  us. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  when  the  range  is  updated,  and  I  under- 
stand there  are  improvements  coming  to  it  yet  this  fall,  when  it  is 
updated,  will  there  be  additional  ability  for  the  ground  control 
group  to  advise  pilots  about  the  potential  of  sonic  booms?  I  think 
it  is  the  sonic  booms  along  that  one  river  that  have  caused  the 
most  trouble.  Is  that  possible.  General? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  solve  that  problem.  I  did  not 
know  about  that  particular  one.  But  the  way  you  describe  it,  we 
can  fix  that  quickly.  I  will  take  a  note  on  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Yes,  sir.  We  can  solve  that  problem.  In  their  approaches  to  R2205  (Stuart  Creek 
Range),  fighters  cross  a  section  of  the  Salcha  River  in  the  Yukon  1  Military  Operat- 
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ing  Area  (MOA).  The  ground  based  instnimentation  systems,  the  Yukon  Measure- 
ment and  Debriefing  System  (YMDS),  will  allow  the  tracking  of  up  to  100  aircraft 
m  the  COPE  THUNDER  exercise  area.  The  YMDS  will  provide  the  capability  to  ac- 
curately determine  the  precise  location,  speed  and  altitude  of  all  equipped  aircraft 
and  IS  invaluable  m  providing  feedback  to  the  pilot  and  commanders  involved  in  the 
exercise.  With  the  YMDS,  we  will  be  able  to  determine  if  our  range  boundaries  and 
altitude  limitations  are  sufficient  to  preclude  unacceptable  noise  levels  in  the  Salcha 
River  Valley  and  if  pilots  are  complying  with  the  range  boundary  and  altitude  re- 
strictions. If  violations  occur,  timely  corrective  measures  can  be  taken. 

ENVIRONMENTALLY  SENSITIVE  AREAS 

Senator  Stevens.  You  spoke  to  us  about  the  F-22.  That  is  going 
to  be  a  substantial  investment.  I  know  that  is  a  very  high  priority 
for  you  now.  Is  it  possible,  in  this  period  of  tight  budgets,  that  an 
upgraded  F-15  might  fulfill  the  mission  for  air  superiority  over  this 
period  of  time,  if  we  have  to  move  substantial  moneys  into  other 
areas  of  your  priorities  also? 

General  McPeak.  Senator,  we  have  looked  at  this  two  or  three 
times  in  great  depth.  Let  me  just  say  the  short  answer  is  no,  it 
does  not  work.  Without  wanting  to  bore  you  or  get  into  a  filibuster 
here,  this  airplane  is  needed  not  just  because  it  modernizes  the  old- 
est part  of  the  Air  Force  force  structure,  but  that  is  true.  The  F- 
15  will  be  30  years  old  or  so  by  the  time  we  field  the  F-22.  That 
makes  it  older  than  the  close  air  support  or  the  multirole  or  the 
long-range  interdiction  or  any  other  part  of  our  fighter  force.  It  is 
the  oldest.  So  that  would  be  one  good  reason  to  modernize  it. 

But  the  other  reason  is  that  our  operating  concept  requires  us  to 
fight  in  hostile  air  space.  Now,  the  F-15  would  be  great  if  your 
problem  were  to  defend  Oklahoma  or  Missouri  or  New  Jersey  or 
wherever,  because  it  would  be  fighting  in  friendly  air  space.  The 
analogy  would  be  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  RAF  defended  England 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain  by  fighting  over  England.  London  got  beat 
up  pretty  bad  and  so  did  the  RAF  in  the  process.  But  the  Spitfire 
and  the  Hurricane  were  adequate  to  that  task  and  the  F-15  would 
be  adequate  to  defending  New  York  City. 

But  our  concept  has  always  been  to  fight  the  air  war  in  hostile 
air  space.  We  fought  the  air  superiority  battle  in  Korea  over  the 
Yalu  River,  in  Vietnam  over  Hanoi.  In  Desert  Storm,  we  fought  the 
air  battle  over  Iraq.  And  as  a  consequence,  we  were  not  fighting 
over  the  head  of  our  own  guys.  They  were  not  getting  beat  up  in 
the  process.  No  one  serving  in  American  ground  forces  has  ever 
come  under  hostile  air  attacks  since  1953 — 40  years.  We  do  not 
have  anybody  serving  in  the  Army  who  has  any  experience  of  hos- 
tile air  attack. 

Now,  we  have  attacked  our  own  ground  forces  a  couple  of  times 
ourselves,  fratricide  or— you  understand,  mistakes  were  made.  But 
our  guys  have  never  been— and  we  are  proud  of  this— our  guys 
have  never  been  attacked  by— in  40  years  from  enemy  air  because 
we  have  fought  the  air  battle  over  his  territory. 

Now,  what  is  required  to  fight  in  hostile  air  space  is  the  question 
that  we  tried  to  answer  with  the  F-22.  It  has  low  observability. 
That  means  it  can  penetrate  hostile  air  space  because  the  trick 
there  is  getting  by  the  surface-to-air  defenses  that  are  there,  not 
other  fighters.  It  can  penetrate  hostile  air  space  and  it  super 
cruises.  That  means  that  even  after  detection— and  there  is  always 
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going  to  be  some  detection,  late,  we  hope,  but  some — even  after  de- 
tection, the  aircraft  cruises  so  fast  that  it  shrinks  the  missile  en- 
gagement envelopes  and  gets  through  them  so  quickly  that  no 
ground  defenses  will  be  effective. 

So  this  airplane,  the  F-22,  can  go  into  anybodj^s  airspace  in  the 
21st  century,  get  in  there,  and  then  get  to  the  fight.  In  other  words, 
the  analogy  I  sometimes  use  is  two  cowboys  in  a  saloon.  Air  superi- 
ority— a  lot  of  people  think  air  superiority  is  like  the  two  cowboys 
who  have  a  shootout  in  a  saloon.  Air  superiority  is  about  getting 
into  town,  riding  past  those  hotels  with  everybody  hiding  behind  a 
window,  and  getting  into  the  saloon.  But  now,  once  you  get  into  the 
saloon  you  have  got  to  win  the  gunfight.  But  the  hard  job  is  getting 
into  town. 

The  F-22  gets  us  into  enemy  airspace,  and  once  it  gets  there  it 
will  dominate  the  fight.  The  F-15  cannot  go  into  enemy  air  space, 
hostile  airspace,  the  kind  I  described.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
fight  over  Los  Angeles,  it  will  acquit  itself  very  well,  but  it  will  not 
go  do  the  air  superiority  mission  according  to  the  concept  we  envi- 
sion. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Specter  wishes  to  submit  questions  for 
the  record.  I  do  have  some  questions  for  the  record. 

I  appreciate  what  you  have  said.  I  have  got  to  go  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave.  But  I  do  feel  that 
with  the  demands  of  the  F-22  and  the  C-17  as  we  project  out  into 
the  balance  of  this  decade,  the  demands  of  the  Air  Force  will  be 
the  overwhelming  demands,  as  far  as  funding  for  new  systems  is 
concerned.  And  I  fear  that  those  two  systems  might  end  up  compet- 
ing with  one  another  for  dollars  or  both  of  them  end  up  by  compet- 
ing with  the  force  structure  you  just  laid  out  for  us,  which  I  think 
is  very  good. 

I  again  commend  you.  I  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  I  do  not 
think  anyone  foresaw  the  changes  that  were  going  to  be  required 
as  clearly  as  you  have.  You  moved  forward  to  force  reduction  and 
to  the  wing  reduction  before  it  was  mandated,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  very  excellent  air  force  structure.  I  just  do 
not  want  us  to  get  into  a  position  where  sometime  down  the  line 
we  have  to  sacrifice  that  structure  that  is  so  well  laid  out  in  order 
to  get  the  money  to  fulfill  the  procurement  that  is  anticipated  by 
the  plans  you  have  for  the  F-22  and  C-17. 

But  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  balance  of  my  state- 
ment and  questions  for  the  record. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Without  objection.  I  would  like  to  add  my  amen 
to  that,  sir. 

Senator  Nickles. 

AIR  FORCE  PROGRAMS  AND  TRENDS 

Senator  NiCKLES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  McPeak,  I 
appreciate  your  comments.  I  was  looking  at  this  one  chart  which 
talks  about  Air  Force  programs  and  trends.  You  mention  in  your 
comments  that  in  1985  we  had  602,000  active  duty  and  that  figure 
goes  down  to  426,000  in  1994. 
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My  concern  is  that  under  President  Clinton's  budget  proposal,  he 
cuts  too  much  and  far  too  fast.  Taking  GDP  from  4.1  percent,  I 
think  Secretary  Aspin  told  us,  to  3  percent  of  GDP  by  1998.  The 
figure  of  4.1  is  already  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1950.  And 
yet  he's  talking  about  moving  from  4. 1  to  3  percent.  Where  are  you 
going  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  by  the  year  1997,  1998?  How  many 
active  duty  will  you  have  then?  How  many  wings  will  you  have  in 
1997  or  1998?  That  is  my  concern. 

I  appreciate  your  explanation  where  we  will  be  in  1994,  but  I  am 
really  concerned  about  where  we  are  going  to  be  under  these  budg- 
et projections  in  1997  and  1998. 

General  McPeak.  Sir,  I  share  your  concern,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  As  you  know,  Secretary  Aspin  and  the  new  team  in  the 
Pentagon  is  doing  this  bottom-up  review  in  which  they  are  going 
to  settle  these  issues  of  what  is  our  long-term  planning  set  of  num- 
bers we  are  going  to  work  to.  And  that  review  is  underway  right 
now. 

I  have  good  things  to  say  about  that  review  because  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  being  conducted.  It  is  a  no-holds  barred  free  for  all. 
Nothing  is  politically  correct  in  this  area.  All  the  issues  are  on  the 
table. 

So  far  bottom-up  review  has  been  very  well  led,  supervised,  and 
conducted,  but  with  the  budget  numbers  we  are  facing,  the  long- 
range  picture  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  cloudy.  I  will  be  able  to 
speak  with  greater  specifics  once  the  bottom-up  review  is  complete 
and  we  have  a  look  at  what  that  long-range  game  plan  is.  So  far 
it  is  a  question. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  low  budget  fig- 
ures because  one  of  your  charts,  which  was  an  excellent  chart 
showing  all  the  missions  that  you  are  engaged  in — Bosnia,  Iraq,  So- 
malia— shows  that  the  Air  Force  is  still  very,  very  active.  The  de- 
mands are  very  great. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  for  making  some  reductions  if  we  can 
still  carry  out  the  mission,  but  I  am  concerned  about  moving  from 
4  to  3  percent  of  GDP.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  me  about 
the  effect  on  force  structure — General  Sullivan  was  not  able  to  tell 
the  subcommittee  the  other  day  how  many  troops  and  supporting 
assets  we  would  have  in  the  Army.  I  am  afraid  we  picked  some 
numbers  out  there,  through  the  budget  resolutions  and  so  on,  that 
really  are  not  realistic  to  meet  our  goals  and  objectives  of  being 
able  to  keep  necessary  wings  and  brigades. 

You  mentioned  the  need  to  keep  adequate  O&M  funding  so  you 
can  keep  the  planes  ready  and  avoid  accidents.  Incidentally,  flying 
all  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sorties  without  losing  planes  be- 
cause of  engine  failure  and  so  on  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  I 
am  a  pilot.  I  have  seen  engines  go  down  for  little,  minuscule  rea- 
sons, and  it  is  just  phenomenal  to  think  you  have  the  great  number 
of  overseas  flights  and  so  on,  and  have  done  these  so  successfully, 
and  I  compliment  you  and  the  Air  Force. 

I  mentioned  saving  some  money,  could  we  save  some  money  if  we 
did  joint  Air  Force/Navy  training,  if  we  did  some  combining  be- 
tween the  two  forces  at  some  of  our  air  training  bases? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  can,  and  we  are  working 
the  problem  right  now.  Secretary  Aspin  has  given  us  unmistakable 
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guidance  to  go  work  that,  try  to  put  some  parameters  on  what  the 
savings  are,  come  up  with  some  concept  of  operations.  We  are  doing 
it  now.  I  think  you  will  see  us  move  in  the  direction  of  consolida- 
tion there,  and  there  will  be  some  savings.  They  will  not  be  great 
because  most  of  the  money  involved  in  training  is  flying  hours,  and 
we  will  keep  the  flying  hours,  but  even  marginal  savings  are  im- 
portant to  us  in  this  budget  climate,  so  I  think  that  is  the  way  we 
will  move. 

COMBINED  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITIES 

Senator  Nickles.  What  about  doing  some  joint  work  with  the  de- 
pots? Could  you  combine  any  of  the  naval  depots  and  Air  Force 
depot  maintenance  facilities,  and  have  some  savings? 

General  McPeak.  We  are  also  looking  at  that  as  part  of  the  bot- 
tom-up review.  I  am  a  little  less  optimistic  there.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem. Senator,  is  we  have  too  much  depot  capacity.  You  know,  we 
are  looking  back  now  at  a  time  when  the  Air  Force,  for  instance, 
was  building  to  40  fighter  wing  equivalents.  Now  we  are  at  this 
budget  down  to  24. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  go  down  some  more,  but  the  depot  struc- 
ture capacity  in  the  Air  Force  has  stayed  the  same,  or  even  im- 
proved somewhat,  because  we  have  modernized  our  depot  capabil- 
ity, so  the  real  problem  that  we  and  the  Navy  have  and  the  Army 
to  some  extent,  because  they  do  aviation  depot  maintenance  also, 
is  we  have  got  too  much  of  it  and  the  present  administration,  Sec- 
retary Aspin  and  his  people,  also  see  clearly  I  think  the  industrial 
base  problem. 

The  depots  represent  a  kind  of  competition,  and  you  could  decide 
to  do  a  lot  more  of  that  work  out-of-house  if  you  wanted  to  rather 
than  in-house,  and  that  would  have  an  impact  on  keeping  indus- 
trial base  active  in  the  private  sector,  so  the  problem  is  not  how 
we  organize  this  managerially,  how  the  wiring  diagram— you  know, 
is  it  all  going  to  report  to  some  czar  of  depots? 

The  problem  is,  we  simply  have  too  much  capacity.  Both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  made  a  start  on  this  problem  in  the  latest 
round  of  base  closures.  The  Navy  proposed  closing  several  of  its  de- 
pots. We  proposed  closing  McClellan  Depot,  a  large  depot  out  in 
California. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Aspin  decided  that  the  impact  was  too 
heavy  in  California  and  had  other  reasons  for  reversing  us  on  that, 
but  I  understand  the  Base  Closure  Commission  will  now  look  in 
some  detail  at  McClellan  and  make  an  independent  evaluation 
that,  so  McClellan  is  still  kind  of  in  the  game  as  far  as  a  base  clo- 
sure candidate  goes.  We  did  nominate  the  closure  of  another,  small- 
er depot— Newark  in  Ohio— where  we  do  ICBM  guidance  mainte- 
nance and  so  forth. 

For  both  of  us,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  making  a 
start  at  reducing  capacity.  We  need  to  continue  to  do  that  in  my 
judgment,  and  if  we  do  that,  that  is  the  way  to  squeeze  the  cost 
out  of  the  system,  not  so  much  reorganization,  the  management 
structure,  but  elimination  of  this  capacity,  which  brings  with  it  the 
high  overhead  cost  and  so  forth. 
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RECOMMENDATION  TO  CLOSE  MC  CLELLAN  AFB 

Senator  NiCKLES.  The  Air  Force  recommended  to  Secretary 
Aspin,  and  the  Base  Closure  Commission  is  considering,  closing 
McClellan.  I  understand  that  some  people  suggested  looking  at  the 
other  depots  and  have  submitted  that  to  the  Base  Closure  Commis- 
sion; they  want  the  Commission  to  look  at  closing  another  depot  in- 
stead of  McClellan,  and  even  used  the  reasoning  that  McClellan 
has  some  environmental  problems  and,  therefore,  is  too  expensive 
to  close. 

If  you  close  McClellan,  it  would  cost  something  to  clean  it  up. 
Therefore,  they  suggest  we  should  keep  it  open  and  close  one  of  the 
depots  that  might  have  done  a  better  job  environmentally.  That 
reasoning  does  not  seem  to  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  The  Air 
Force's  recommendation  was  to  close  McClellan. 

Greneral  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  the  Base  Closure  Commission  has  not 
forwarded  its  recommendations  yet  to  the  President,  but  they  put 
McClellan  back  in  play  as  far  as  I  know. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  took  McClellan  off  his 
recommended  list,  but  I  think  the  Base  Closure  Commission  kind 
of  put  it  back  on. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  You  are  very  familiar,  I  know,  with  Robbins 
and  Kelly  and  Ogden  as  well  as  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  You  did  not 
recommend  that  they  be  closed.  Is  that  still  your  position? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  we  recommended  in  this  round  that 
McClellan  was  the  logical  closure  candidate.  We  evaluated  all  de- 
pots in  the  process  of  arriving  at  that  conclusion. 

In  my  judgment,  we  will  still  have — if  we  were  able  to  close 
McClellan,  we  will  still  have  surplus  depot  capacity,  so  I  see  us  re- 
turning, and  you  know  we  have  another  base  closure  round  sched- 
uled for  1995,  so  I  see  us  revisiting  this  problem  in  the  future,  even 
if  McClellan  is  eventually  a  closure  candidate,  but  it  is  accurate  to 
say  that  we  looked  at  all  of  them,  and  based  on  our  analysis, 
McClellan  was  the  right  choice. 

Senator  Nickles.  One  final  question.  You  and  Senator  Stevens 
commented  on  the  F-15  and  your  support  for  the  F-22,  but  when 
would  the  F-22  be  coming  on  line? 

General  McPeak.  The  first  squadron,  if  it  stays  on  the  present 
schedule,  will  be  operationally  capable  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year  2003. 

Senator  Nickles.  General,  I  have  one  serious  question  about 
that,  and  that  is,  I  see  these  cuts  as  being  very  draconian.  There 
is  another  Air  Force  chart  in  here  that  shows — ^the  Air  Force  top 
line — and  it  shows  how  defense  went  up  in  basically  the  Reagan 
years  and  how  it  has  come  down  during  the  Bush  years,  and  then 
it  even  shows  a  continued  decline  under  the  Clinton  years. 

If  you  have  that  real  decline,  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  get  the  F-22.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  may  still  be 
around  the  Senate  in  the  year  2002  or  2003,  and  the  F-22  is  going 
to  still  be  way  out  there,  my  thought  being,  would  it  make  sense 
for  us  to  keep  the  F-15E  line  open  for  another  100  planes  to  fill 
that  gap  in  case  the  F-22  is  postponed  for  budget  reasons  or  maybe 
for  technological  reasons? 
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F-15E  MULTIROLE  FIGHTER 


General  McPeak.  I  will  have  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to 
answer  this  question,  because  from  my  point  of  view  the  F-15E  is 
a  terrific  airplane,  the  best  multirole  fighter  that  is  being  produced 
today,  in  my  opinion,  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
airplane,  and  if  you  are  to  fund  even  a  small  number  of  them,  say 
12  a  year,  we  have  costed  that  out  at  about  $800  million  a  year, 
and  it  will  have  to  come  out  somewhere  else  in  our  budget. 

Senator  Nickles.  What  is  the  cost  per  plane? 

General  McPeak.  You  get  12  of  them  for  $800  million.  That  is 
not  just  the  fly-away  cost,  because  there  is  spare  parts  support  and 
everything  else  in  there.  I  will  have  to  get  you  the  fly-away  cost. 
It  is  on  the  order  of  $45-50  million,  something  like  that,  apiece. 

[The  information  follows:] 

F-15  Multirole  Fighter 

Continued  F-15E  production  at  the  rate  of  12  aircraft  per  year  for  attrition  pur- 
poses to  maintain  USAF  fleet  at  two  wings  would  cost  between  $650M  and  $700M 
in  fiscal  year  1996  dollars.  Flyaway  cost  would  be  approximately  $50M  per  aircraft. 
With  regard  to  the  $800M  figure  for  12  aircraft,  this  would  apply  if  we  were  increas- 
ing force  size  which  would  require  additional  support  equipment  and  spares. 

General  McPeak.  It  is  a  wonderful  airplane.  If  we  had  more  we 
could  use  more,  but  we  have  indicated  in  the  1994  budget  our  pri- 
orities, and  our  priorities  do  not  include  further  purchase  of  the  F- 
15E.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  one-for-one  trade  with  the  F-22.  The 
F-15E  is  a  multirole  fighter  configured  for  day,  night,  adverse 
weather,  long-range  interdiction.  It  is  not  an  air  superiority  fighter. 
It  has  an  ancillary  air  superiority  capability. 

The  F-22  is  a  true  air  superiority  fighter,  so  the  two  aircraft  oc- 
cupy a  different  niche  in  our  business.  The  F-22  replaces  the  F- 
15C,  not  the  F-15E,  so  they  are  not  exactly  niche  competitors. 

Senator  Nickles.  I  understand  that,  but  F-22  is  still  on  the 
drawingboard  and  it  is  10  years  away,  and  again,  I  do  not  think— 
or  at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  from  your  remarks  or  any- 
body else's  how  many  planes  we  are  going  to  have  5  years  from 
now. 

I  am  merely  concerned  that  we  have  got  budget-driven  defense 
and  you  are  going  to  have  significantly  less  than  425,000  people  4 
years  from  now.  You  are  going  to  have  a  lot  fewer  planes  and 
bases,  and  procurement  is  going  to  be  postponed,  stretched  out,  and 
delayed  because  of  the  budget-driven  decisions. 

My  point  is  that  you  do  have  the  F-15  line  open.  It  is  currently 
the  superior  aircraft.  I  have  talked  to  countless  pilots  over  in  Saudi 
Arabia  that  came  back  from  missions  and  they  just  performed  re- 
markably well.  That  plane  is  here,  it  is  now.  If  you  close  that  line 
down,  we  will  be  losing  a  real  asset,  and  that  is  my  point,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  both  on  trying  to  get  some  defini- 
tive budget  numbers  and  seeing  how  firmly  we  can  count  on  the 
year  2002  or  2003  for  the  F-22.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Bond. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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F-22  REPLACEMENT 


General,  following  up  on  the  questions  that  my  colleagues  from 
Oklahoma  and  Alaska  have  asked,  as  I  understand  it,  as  part  of 
the  bottom-up  review  Secretary  Aspin  has  said  they  may  well  can- 
cel a  tactical  fighter  program,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
questions  have  been  asked  about  the  15E's,  is  that  General  Loh 
has  pointed  out  a  problem  in  the  shortfall  of  interdiction  aircraft. 
Last  December,  he  was  arguing  there  are  not  going  to  be  enough 
planes  to  go  around  and  enough  attrition  aircraft  to  replace  losses. 
I  would  hope  as  a  part  of  the  bottoms-up  review  that  you  would 
look  at  the  F-15,  not  as  a  replacement  for  the  F-22,  but  at  the  po- 
tential that  while  the  line  is  open  with  the  Saudi  sale  that  the  F- 
15  is  an  economical  way  to  fill  in  the  needs  for  attrition  losses  and 
other  needs  as  an  interim  step  only. 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  We  do  not  have  what 
I  would  describe  as  a  surplus  of  F-15E's  in  terms  of  the  force  struc- 
ture. We  have  on  the  ramp  two  wings  in  the  total  inventory,  so  if 
we  were  to  purchase  additional  airplanes  it  would  really  give  us  a 
little  breathing  room  in  that  regard,  otherwise  as  we  attrit  air- 
planes as  we  inevitably  do,  unfortunately,  we  will  have  to  make 
kind  of  one-for-one  force  structure  reductions,  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  attrition  reserve  airplanes. 

Senator  Bond.  Moving  on  to  another  question,  last  year  we 
agreed  to  stop  the  B-2  program  at  20  aircraft.  At  the  same  time, 
we  fenced  $1  billion  of  B-2  funds  pending  several  performance  cer- 
tifications, so  later  this  year  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  free  the  remaining  fiscal  year  1993  money. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  there  are  going  to  be  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  will  seek  to  kill  the  program  and  stop  produc- 
tion at  15.  I  know  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  fielding  the 
full  20.  Could  you  please  explain  to  us  why  it  is  important  to  com- 
plete the  full  buy  of  20  airplanes? 

General  McPeak.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  20. 
This  airplane  is  a  revolutionary  new  capability.  Here  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  ability  to  operate  from  continental  U.S.  bases,  to  go 
to  any  target  anywhere  in  the  world  and  hit  it  with  precision  con- 
ventional munitions  and  return  to  Conus  air  bases  if  that  is  re- 
quired; and  do  all  that  in  less  than  24  hours  from  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base.  By  using  forward  bases  on  U.S.  territory,  Guam,  Alas- 
ka and  so  forth,  even  reduce  those  time  lines.  And,  it  can  penetrate 
the  most  sophisticated  defenses. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  to  this  committee  that  the  Air  Force  will 
never  again  buy  another  combat  aircraft  that  does  not  have  stealth 
characteristics. 

I  mean  aside  of  the  wind-up  procurements;  the  last  of  the  F-15's, 
the  last  of  the  F-16's  and  so  forth,  but  a  new  design,  any  new  de- 
sign for  combat  for  us  has  to  have  stealthy  characteristics  because 
this  is  a  revolutionary  new  technology.  It  makes  obsolete  every 
other  airplane  sitting  on  the  ramp  of  anybody's  Air  Force  around 
the  world. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  appearance  of  the  submarine  in  mari- 
time warfare.  The  submarine  is  a  stealthy  boat,  a  low-observable 
boat.  And  by  the  way,  it  turns  out  it  is  very  expensive.  We  pay  an 
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awful  lot  of  money  to  quiet  those  submarines.  To  get  to  the  kind 
of  low  observability  that  we  have  in  modem  submarines  makes 
them  very  expensive. 

So  stealthy  airplanes,  which  are  kind  of  airborne  submarines, 
change  the  entire  nature  of  air  warfare.  And  they  are  expensive, 
but  they  are  worth  it  because  of  the  tremendous  leverage  they  give 
us  in  combat  situations.  They  restore  surprise  to  the  combat  en- 
gagement. Surprise,  if  you  can  achieve  it,  confers  with  it  almost 
overwhelming  operational  advantages. 

We  all  know  that  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ambush  and 
other  techniques  that  we  see  on  television  all  the  time.  So  if  you 
can  achieve  surprise,  it  has  overwhelming  operational  advantages. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  to  with  aircraft  like  the  B-2, 
where  we  can  go  anywhere,  operate  anywhere,  achieve  operational 
or  tactical  surprise.  And  so  I  think  20  is  an  unfortunately  small 
number.  I  would  like  to  get  more  than  that. 

If  the  analysis  comes  down  to  15  versus  20 — in  other  words, 
should  we  buy  the  last  few  airplanes,  then  I  am  prepared  to  stipu- 
late that  20  is  much  better  than  15.  A  total  of  20  allows  us  to  field 
two  squadrons  of  8  airplanes  each,  in  other  words,  16  airplanes  will 
be  based  at  Whiteman.  And  then  the  other  aiircraft  will  be  in  the 
test  business  or  in  depot  in  heavy  maintenance  or  something  like 
that — in  training  or  whatever. 

So  you  have  two  8-airplane  squadrons,  16  total  versus  11  total 
aircraft  in  the  combat  business,  which  is  what  you  will  get  if  the 
total  fleet  size  is  15.  So  if  vou  analyze  the  difference  operationally 
between  11  and  16  aircraft,  it  is  something  like  a  45-percent  in- 
crease in  sortie  availability. 

So  just  the  number  of  bombs  you  can  drop  with  45  percent  more 
airplanes  is  a  big  leveraging  factor.  But  from  my  point  of  view  as 
an  operator  and  having  done  this  at  wing  level,  everything  above 
16  is  better  because  it  gets  you  closer  toward  the  efficiencies  of 
scale  that  you  can  achieve  in  logistic  support  and  training  effi- 
ciencies and  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  it  drives  the  price  down. 

Operating  16  airplanes  is  not  cheaper  than  11,  but  the  marginal 
cost  of  operating  those  16  instead  of  11  is  very  small  and  the  payoff 
in  combat  capability  is  remarkable. 

So  I  advocate  20.  I  think  it  is  very  sensible  to  buy  those  last  few 
airplanes.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  that,  if  possible,  in  the  future  we 
should  go  beyond  that. 

F-15  FLEET  DOWNSIZED  TEST  EQUIPMENT 

Senator  Bond.  Another  program  of  great  interest  in  another  area 
is  the  effort  to  secure  downsized  test  equipment  for  the  F-15  fleet, 
the  A's  through  the  E's. 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bond.  I  understand  the  Air  Force  has  been  trying  to  pro- 
cure downsized  electronic  test  sets  for  the  past  2  years,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  get  the  procurement  underway.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  need  to  support  the  F-15  fleet  with  portable  test  equipment? 

Greneral  McPeak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bond.  How  urgent  would  you  say  it  is?  Why  is  it  taking 
so  long?  And  is  there  an  award  that  is  going  to  be  made?  And  is 
there  an3rthing  we  could  do  to  assist  in  this  effort? 
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Greneral  McPeak.  Here  the  problem  is  the  maze  that  you  enter 
when  you  get  into  the  acquisition  and  procurement  and  contracting 
business.  We  have  needed  this  downsized  tester  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  be  tremendous  when  we  get  it,  because  not  only  will  it  reduce 
the  requirement  to  buy  very  expensive  alternative  test  gear,  but 
also  will  reduce  our  deployment  package. 

The  number  of  141's  that  are  required  to  move  an  F-15  forward 
and  operate  it  will  be  sharply  drawn  down. 

Senator  BOND.  This  would  get  on  two  pallets,  I  understand, 
something  like  that? 

General  McPeak.  Exactly;  I  mean,  it  is  a  real  driver  in  terms  of 
deploy  ability  requirements  for  airlift.  So  we  are  anxious  to  do  this. 
But,  like  so  many  of  these  things,  we  have  had  protests  from  the 
losers  of  the  competition,  this  kind  of  thing,  that  have  tied  us  up. 
We  are  working  our  way  through  all  that.  Nothing  is  easy  in  this 
procurement  business.  And  I  hope  we  will  work  our  way  out  the 
other  side  more  or  less  soon  and  get  on  contract. 

Senator  Bond.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  help,  I  hope  you 
will  let  us  know. 

And  the  other  thing  is,  I  was  taken  with  your  comments  about 
the  depots  and  how  we  csm  be  shutting  more  of  them  to  make  sig- 
nificant savings.  And  I  also  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  to  me, 
what  you  said  about  utilizing  the  defense  industrial  base  so  that 
while  our  procurement  of  new  equipment  is  being  cut  back  sharply, 
by  keeping  some  capability  in  the  private  sector  when  we  will 
need — and  I  have  no  question  that  at  some  point  we  will,  it  is  not 
if.  But  when  we  need  to  ramp  back  up,  we  will  be  able  to  proceed. 

Thank  you,  Greneral.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  McPeak.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Domenici? 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good 
morning.  General.  It  is  a  pleasure  being  with  you. 

F-lll  CONSOLIDATION  PROGRAM  AT  CANNON  AFB 

We  had  our  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  Committee  of  50  up  last 
week  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  them  here  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  meet  with  you.  That  leads  to  my  first  ques- 
tion of  a  parochial  nature  and  I  will  move  into  some  national  ones 
in  just  a  moment. 

How  is  the  consolidation  of  the  F-lll  program  at  Cannon  Air 
Force  Base  coming  along  and  while  you  are  answering  that,  would 
you,  if  you  can,  give  us  your  impression  of  the  Navy  EA-6B  versus 
the  Air  Force  EF-lllA.  Last  year  the  Air  Force  maintained  that 
they  needed  the  EF-111 — it  had  different  capabilities  that  were 
needed.  Might  you  report  on  where  you  think  that  is  now  after  you 
talk  about  the  consolidation  at  Cannon  and  whether  it's  going  ac- 
cording to  plans  or  not. 

EA-6  VERSUS  THE  EF-111 

General  McPeak.  The  consolidation  of  the  F-lll  is  going  beau- 
tifully. In  a  sense,  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  happen  because  we  used  to 
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have,  very  recently  had,  four  wings  of  F-lll's;  two  in  England,  two 
in  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  the  drawdown  I  spoke  of  previously,  we  are  going  to 
go  down  to  just  the  one  wing  at  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  and  put 
all  of  the  F-lll's  there.  That  is  going  beautifully.  I  am  optimistic 
that  it  will  give  us  a  unique  capability  for  long-range  interdiction. 
No  other  aircraft  in  the  inventory  can  do  this  job.  And  it  puts  them 
all  in  one  place,  so  that  we  do  achieve  the  economies  of  scale  that 
can  be  gotten  from  co-location. 

So,  bottom  line,  going  very  well,  and  as  you  know  that  commu- 
nity and  the  base  always  have  worked  together  very  well,  so  this 
is  a  win-win  story  for  us. 

On  the  EA-6  versus  the  EF-111,  my  first  comment  would  be,  we 
do  not  have  enough  of  this  kind  of  capability  in  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  together.  I  mean,  this  is — electronic  warfare  is  a 
leveraging  capability.  And  so  it  is  also  as  though  whoever  made 
this  proposal  thought  we  had  too  much  of  it  between  the  two  of  us. 

We  do  not.  We  have  got  just  barely  enough  or  even  less  than 
enough  because  they  are  expensive  assets.  These  are  planes,  elec- 
tric airplanes,  digital  airplanes,  and  they  are  very  expensive  to 
build.  So  we  do  not  have — ^we  only  built  the  very  minimal  we 
thought  we  could  get  away  with,  both  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  that  the  EF-111  has  capabilities  that  the 
EA-6  does  not  enjoy  and  vice  versa.  The  one  that  is  of  interest  to 
me  principally  is  the  ability  to  accompany  the  strike  force  that  the 
EF-111  has. 

The  EA-6  is  a  good  airplane  but  it  is  older  and  slower,  and  can- 
not accompany  an  attack  package  because  of  the  differential  in 
speed.  The  EF-111  can  push  it  up,  sweep  the  wings  back  and  go 
in  there  at  500-plus  knots  just  like  all  the  attacking  fighters.  So 
it  can  do  the  kind  of  jamming  where  it  escorts  the  strike  package 
directly  to  the  target  and  then  comes  back. 

The  EA-6  is  kind  of  committed  to  do  stand-off  jamming.  It  can- 
not get  close.  It  has  to  stand  off*  in  some  orbit  and  point  the 
jammers  in.  Now  this  is  a  very  useful  capability,  but  as  you  know 
from  the  physics  of  this  operation,  because  of  the  attenuation  of  the 
power  is  a  function  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  So  we  like  to  be 
able  to  take  the  jamming  source  in  as  close  as  possible,  which  we 
can  do  with  the  EF-111,  but  cannot  with  the  EA-6. 

So  my  plea  here  is  to  leave  both  services  with  as  much  electronic 
warfare  capability  as  we  think  we  can  afford  and  in  particular,  do 
not  strip  away  from  our  attack  package  the  escort  jamming  capabil- 
ity. 

F-117  BEDDOWN  AT  HOLLOMAN  AFB 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  Let  me  ask 
another  question  about  New  Mexico  and  a  base  there.  The 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base  is  the  home  base  for  our  stealth  fighter, 
the  F-117.  Is  that  going  well  on  that  base  and  are  the  F-117's  still 
involved  around  the  world  or  are  they  all  there  at  the  home  base 
at  this  point? 
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General  McPeak.  We  have  F-117's  forward  based  still  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Other  than  that,  unless  it  is  an  exercise  kind  of 
thing,  no,  we  have  them  all  back  in  the  United  States. 

Sometimes,  they  will  go  to  Korea,  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  there 
and  come  back.  But  basically,  the  only  ones  that  are  kind  of  perma- 
nently gone  is  our  temporary  deployment  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  117  beddown  in  Holloman  is  again  another  success  story. 
This  is  a  wonderful  place  to  have  the  F-117.  The  weather,  the 
range  support,  and  the  facility  support  on  the  base  is  very  good. 
And  I  expect  that  we  will  have  more  business  for  Holloman.  As  you 
know,  the  German  Air  Force  is  very  interested  in  doing  more  busi- 
ness there.  So  I  think  that  all  fits  and  it  is  working  very  well. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Could  I  ask  one  additional,  two  additional  pa- 
rochial questions  and  then  I  want  to  talk  about  maintaining  the 
morale  in  the  military  among  your  troops  and  what  we  can  do  to 
help  you. 

Philips  Laboratory  in  Albuquerque  was  one  of  the 
megalaboratories  established  by  the  Air  Force  for  space  research. 
In  the  1993  budget,  this  consolidation  was  working  quite  well  and 
it  reached  a  budget  of  about  $640,  $650  million,  including  some 
SDI  work. 

The  President's  budget  cuts  that  figure  by  a  couple  of  hundred 
million  from  what  I  can  tell.  We  will  work  on  that  separately  and 
see  what  really  means. 

But  let  me  ask  you,  are  these  budget  reductions  indicative  that 
the  Air  Force  is  not  going  to  proceed  with  a  full  consolidation  of 
this  mega  research  center?  Or  are  those  cuts  just  an  interim  reduc- 
tion that  still  bodes  well  for  a  mega,  totally  consolidated  structure 
there  in  Albuquerque? 

LAB  CONSOLIDATION 

General  McPeak.  The  Air  Force  would  like  to  proceed  with  lab 
consolidation.  However,  I  should  say  that  this  is  another  one  of 
those  questions  that  is  involved  in  the  bottom-up  review  over  in  the 
Pentagon  right  now.  And  there  are  some  people  who  know  an  awful 
lot  about  this  problem,  associated  with  that  review.  Dr.  Perry  and 
Dr.  Deutsch  in  particular,  both  understand  this  problem  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  give  us  good  advice  on  how  to  proceed. 

Left  to  its  own,  you  know,  the  Air  Force  would  continue  to  do 
consolidation.  I  think  our  lab  structure  is  still  kind  of  spread  out 
and  we  need  to  continue  to  consolidate  it.  For  me,  the  only  issue 
is  how  fast  can  you  do  it,  you  know,  which  is  a  dollar-driven  thing. 
There  are  some  costs  associated  with  consolidation.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  end  objective  is  to  get  these  things  con- 
solidated into  individual  megalabs  of  the  kind  you  describe,  includ- 
ing Phillips  Lab. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  raised  this  issue  vvith 
each  of  the  service  chiefs  and  with  the  Joint  Chief,  and  let  me  just 
discuss  it  for  a  moment  with  you,  and  for  this  record. 

Frankly,  what  is  happening  in  1994  and  1995,  aside  from  the 
President  asking  that  we  cut  substantially  more  than  was  con- 
templated in  the  Bush  budget,  is  that  we  have  reached  the  last  2 
years  of  the  5-year  budget  agreement.  The  first  3  years  had  sepa- 
rate categories  for  discretionary  spending  with  walls  between  them. 
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One  was  the  defense  number,  and  if  you  did  not  spend  those  funds 
on  defense  you  put  them  on  deficit  reduction.  You  did  not  commin- 
gle the  funds  and  spend  them  on  foreign  affairs  or  spend  them  on 
domestic  programs. 

We  are  now  entering  a  new  phase  when  there  is  only  one  budget 
limit  by  law,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  all  three — foreign,  domes- 
tic, and  defense.  So  while  the  pressure  to  bring  down  defense  by 
the  President's  approach  to  defense  downsizing  is  there,  there  also 
is  a  pressure  on  Congress'  side  to  take  from  defense  to  spend  for 
other  things,  because  there  is  no  wall. 

Frankly,  I  will  add  a  third  concern  for  the  record  and  just  for 
your  interest.  The  President  has  asked  for  a  very  large  array  of 
new  program  fundings  on  the  domestic  side.  And  interestingly 
enough,  they  do  not  fit  in  the  budget.  They  are  outside  of  the  caps, 
outside  of  the  limits. 

I  guess  the  Appropriations  subcommittee  chairmen  are  all  find- 
ing out  rather  quickly  that  the  President  does  not  pay  for  those 
new  programs  by  cutting  programs;  he  suggests  that  Congress  and 
the  White  House  will  do  that,  or  we  will  raise  the  caps.  I  submit 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks  are  a  pretty  good  indication  that  Congress 
is  not  going  to  sit  by  and  raise  the  spending  level  of  Government 
substantially  to  accommodate  new  spending. 

I  think  there  is  going  to  be  an  added  pressure  on  cutting  defense 
more,  as  we  try  to  fit — as  Congress  tries  to  fit  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  investment  programs  into  this  budget  scenario.  I 
wonder  if  you  share  my  concern  that  whatever  we  call  the  review 
of  the  military,  bottom-up  review,  whatever  it  is,  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  a  double  devil.  You  know,  one  is  cutting,  but  the 
other  is  that  we  cannot  give  the  Defense  Department  a  2-  or  3-year 
budget  to  work  off  of.  They  are  going  to  every  year  be  back  at  the 
drawing  board  because  of  what  I  have  just  described. 

Would  you  be  able  to  tell  the  committee  how  important  it  is  that 
you  have  stable  budgets  for  more  than  1  year  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  aftermath  of  a  bottom-up  review  and  a  downsizing  that 
is  mandated? 

General  McPeak.  Boy,  Senator,  if  we  could  get  to  a  stable  budg- 
et, it  would  make  the  job  a  lot  easier.  If  we  could  get  to  multiyear 
understanding,  we  could  do  real  long-range  planning.  I  do  not  want 
to  spend  a  dollar  more  on  defense  than  is  needed.  I  would  rather 
not  spend  a  dollar  less  than  is  needed.  But,  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
that — you  know,  I  am  not  up  here  just  to  throw  money  at  the  Air 
Force. 

So  I  would  like  to  find  ways  to  provide  world  class  Air  Force  par- 
ticipation in  national  security  for  lower  dollar  numbers.  But  on 
issue  after  issue,  we  do  not  have  the  ability,  because  of  the  way  the 
system  works,  to  look  out  far  enough  to  make  reasonable  manage- 
ment decisions. 

It  is  not  just  in  the  acquisition  business,  but  the  acquisition  busi- 
ness is  the  example  par  excellence.  We  do  not  have,  in  the  F-22, 
a  20-year  program.  We  have  20  1-year  programs.  Every  year  we  get 
a  new — you  know,  new  program  as  a  result  of  all  the  decisionmak- 
ing and  changing  and  so  on. 

And  so  you  see  it  in  a  problem  like  the  C-17  where  we  have  not 
managed  that  very  well,  the  company  has  not  managed  it  very 
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well,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  every  year  the  guidance 
changing  and  the  numbers  changing  and  so  on,  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens  to  you  in  these  large  acquisition  programs. 

But  it  is  also  true  in  the  O&M  business  and  the  personnel  busi- 
ness and  the  force  structure  planning  and  readiness  business.  If  I 
knew  now  that  there  was  a  certain  funding  stream  that  was  avail- 
able out  for  the  next  2,  3,  4,  5  years,  and  that  that  was  available 
with  some  certainty,  then  I  could  decide — or  in  consultation  with 
you  and  the  Secretary  and  others,  we  could  decide  on  a  force  struc- 
ture number  that  made  sense,  that  was  supportable.  And  we  would 
quickly  get  to  that  number  and  save  a  lot  of  money  in  so  doing. 

So  if  we  could  do  true  long-range  planning,  there  is  a  lot  more 
money  that  could  be  saved  in  this  process.  But  the  nature  of  the 
annual  authorization  and  appropriations  process  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem,  and  I  am  not  optimistic  that  we  can  fix  it. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Now,  General,  let  me  just  say  I  believe  this 
inability  or  the  opposite,  the  flip  side  of  having  to  change  some 
things  every  year,  also  goes  to  the  ability  to  recruit  people  to  join 
and  to  morale.  Because  vou  cannot  tell  those  people  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  what  things  are  really  going  to  be  2  years  from 
now.  If  you  have  to  constantly  change  their  pensions  and  they  are 
wondering  what  that  is  all  about.  If  you  have  to  constantly  address 
the  issue  of  are  they  going  to  get  a  pay  increase  based  on  cost  of 
living,  all  of  those  kinds  of  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  an  adverse 
pressure  on  the  Air  Force's  ability  to  keep  the  morale  and  the  qual- 
ity as  high  as  they  have  kept  it.  Would  you  tend  to  agree  with 
that? 

RETIREMENT 

General  McPeak.  I  could  not  agree  more;  absolutely.  Now,  I  will 
say  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Air  Force.  We  still  have  terrific  morale. 
Last  week  I  went  to  an  Air  Force  base  and  I  always  come  away 
from  there  with  a  spring  in  my  step  because  it  kind  of  restores 
your  sanity  to  get  outside  of  Washington  and  next  to  the  real  prob- 
lem. But  those  people  are  terrific.  They  are  dedicated,  they  are 
competent.  We  have  got  a  wonderful  Air  Force.  They  are  anxious 
because  of  this  factor  that  you  describe  of  kind  of  living  from  day 
to  day. 

As  we  went  through  some  of  the  stuff  that  we  have  gone  through 
here,  and  I  showed  in  the  briefing  I  gave,  Senator,  some 
drawdowns  in  personnel,  we  have  done  a  lot  of  painful  things.  I 
interviewed  a  colonel  about  a  year  ago  to  hire  him  for  a  job.  I  said, 
"Well  how  would  you  like  to  come  to  Washington  to  do  this  job?" 
He  said,  "Fine  with  me  but,  you  know,  I  am  on  a  1-year  contract." 
That  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  anybody  use  that  phrase. 

What  he  meant  was  that  we  had  a  selective  early  retirement 
board  going  every  year,  looking  at  colonels  every  year  and  picking 
a  bunch  of  them  for  early  retirement.  So  every  year  the  list  comes 
out  of  the  guys  that  are  going  to  have  to  retire  before  they  get  to 
their  30-year  point,  which  was  always,  up  until  recently,  what  you 
could  plan  on,  going  to  30  years. 

So  I  went  to  work  on  changing  the  system  so  we  did  not  look  at 
every  colonel  every  year.  I  do  not  like  people  thinking  they  are  on 
a  1-year  contract  in  the  Air  Force.  There  ought  to  be  more  stability 
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and  we  have  fixed  that.  But  it  is  an  aspect  of  that  kind  of  approach 
that  I  think  is  bound  to  work  away  at  the  institutional  core  values 
of  our  enterprise.  So  if  we  could  get  to  more  stability  and  better 
long-range  planning,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  impact  of  the 
kind  you  describe. 

Senator  Domenici.  I  am  going  to  submit  another  question  for  the 
record  and  you  can  answer  it  in  due  course. 

General  McPeak.  Sure. 

PAY  FREEZE 

Senator  Domenici.  Let  me  just  ask,  on  the  pay  freeze,  we  under- 
stand that  there  is — in  the  country  and  perhaps  more  so  here  in 
Washington — there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  the  average  salary 
for  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  military.  We  understand 
that  across  the  military  about  70  percent  earn  less  than  $20,000 
a  year.  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  same  in  the  Air  Force,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  told  that. 

Those  people  are  average  folks  out  there,  or  below  in  terms  of 
pay,  and  they  have  a  lot  more  imposition  on  their  lifestyle  and 
their  lives  than  do  other  working  men  and  women  in  this  society. 
I,  myself,  think  we  should  not  be  talking  about  building  down  the 
defense  and  all  that  pressure,  and  then  on  top  of  it  not  give  the 
men  and  women  in  the  military  a  pay  increase.  I  think  it  is  just 
almost  the  exact  wrong  signal. 

But  I  am  concerned  in  that  many  of  us  think  we  should  permit 
the  pay  raise.  But  should  we  not  try  to  increase  the  budget  some 
so  that  you  do  not  have  to  find  all  the  money  for  the  pay  within 
the  current  budget? 

General  McPeak.  Senator,  I  must  say  that,  first  of  all,  I  support 
the  President's  budget  as  submitted,  the  1994  budget.  So  I  think — 
you  know,  I  must  say  that.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  was  involved  in  the  process  of  putting  that  budget  to- 
gether and  so  I  support  it.  I  do  think  that  the  idea  of  a  pay  freeze 
on  our  lower  ranking  enlisted  people  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  sup- 
port. 

Although — I  do  not  know  what  figures  you  have  been  given  from 
the  other  services.  We  are  a  little  more  of  a — we  have  fewer  lower- 
ranking  guys  because  we  have  good  retention  rates  and  we  keep 
them,  so  we  have  maybe  a  little  more  NCO  participation  there.  But 
still,  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  Air  Force  makes  less  than 
$30,000  a  year,  including  all  pay  and  allowances  and  everything 
else. 

And  in  the  recent  political  campaign,  I  heard  talk  about  trying 
to  help  people  who  make  less  than  $30,000  a  year.  Well,  two-thirds 
of  the  Air  Force  is  in  that  category.  So  for  me — I  mean  I  am  willing 
to  make  a  contribution.  I  think  this  country  had  better  get  its  eco- 
nomic house  in  order. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single  source  of  our  national  strength 
is  the  economy,  not  our  military  people.  So  I  mean  the  military 
strength  we  have  is  only  a  reflection  of  our  economic  strength,  so 
we  have  got  to  get  the  economics  right  here.  And  I  am  willing  to 
make  a  contribution.  I  do  not  mind  the  senior  officers  making  a 
contribution  or  senior  NCO's.  But  the  people  who  are  down  there. 
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you  know  at  technical  sergeant,  staff  sergeant,  and  below,  I  think, 
there  is  a  good  case  for  a  pay  raise  for  them. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  General. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  few  followup  questions,  if  I  may? 

General  McPeak.  Certainly. 

B-2  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY 

Senator  Inouye.  On  the  B-2,  do  we  currently  have  the  B-2's 
with  precision-guided  munitions  capability? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  put  that  in.  Now,  we  have 
got  a  program  for  doing  that.  It  is  proceeding.  And  later  in  this  dec- 
ade, we  will — first  of  all,  we  have  not  fielded  the  first  B-2  yet  at 
its  operating  base,  so  we  do  not  have  a  nuclear  capability  in  the 
B-2  either. 

But  recall,  it  was  built  as  a  nuclear  system.  The  first  models, 
when  they  appear  on  the  first  base,  will  not  have  PGM  capability. 
They  will  have  some  conventional  unguided  bomb  capability;  you 
can  drop  a  lot  of  500-pound  bombs  out  of  it.  But  as  far  as  guided 
munitions,  which  is  what  is  important  to  this  airplane,  it  will  be 
later  in  this  decade  before  we  get  that  retrofitted. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  I  may  follow  up  on  Senator  Domenici's  ques- 
tion on  morale,  DOD  earlier  came  forth  with  a  fiscal  year  1994  rec- 
ommendation of  a  4.7  pay  raise,  then  the  administration  came 
down  to  2.2  and  after  that  to  zero.  We  calculated  that  for  the  Air 
Force,  if  it  is  kept  at  2.2,  it  would  be  something  like  $264  million. 
Is  there  any  way  we  can  readjust  some  of  your  big  ticket  item  pro- 
curements and  provide  2.2? 

c-17  cancellation 

General  McPeak.  I  will  go  back  and  get  started  on  it.  I  have  not 
thought  about  this  aspect  of  it.  We  have  recently  turned  in,  I  am 
going  to  say,  almost  $100  million  in  connection  with  the  Somalia 
reprogramming,  which  has  hit  some  of  those  big-ticket  items  al- 
ready, to  make  money — free  up  money  to  pay  for  these  extraor- 
dinary Somalia  requests.  So  those  programs  have  been  revisited, 
you  know,  time  after  time.  However,  I  feel  strongly  about  the  pay 
raise  for  our  junior  people,  and  if  tasked  to  do  that  I  will  go  find 
the  money. 

Senator  Inouye.  General,  your  statement  indicates  you  are  well 
aware  of  certain  problems  we  have  had  with  the  C-17.  As  you 
know,  these  problems  may  very  well  lead  one  of  our  committees  to 
recommend  cancellation  of  the  C-17.  What  can  we  do? 

General  McPeak.  My  shorthand  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  hunker  down  and  get  through  this  period.  We  have  a  problem 
on  our  hands  here.  We  are  working  our  way  out  of  that  problem. 
The  problem  was  in  the  engineering  development  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram where  the  company,  Douglas,  will  have  to  write  off  in  excess 
of  a  $1  billion  cost  overrun.  But  now,  we  have  signed  them  up  to 
production  lots  that  are  achievable.  The  numbers  are  achievable. 
They  include  a  profit  for  the  company.  So  I  believe  we  are  emerging 
from  the  woods  on  this  one. 
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Now,  you  and  I  and  everybody  else  has  a  right  to  be  skeptical 
about  that  because  we  have  often  predicted  we  saw  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  on  this  thing,  but  my  conviction  is  now  that  we 
do  have  an  executable  program  and  we  have  the  company  signed 
up  to  it  and  we  are  signed  up  to  it.  So  I  believe  we  have  been 
through  the  worst  of  the  downside.  I  believe  it  is  worth  it  to  hunker 
down  and  work  our  way  out  of  this  because  at  the  end  we  will  have 
a  tremendously  effective  new  national  capability. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  about  will  it  meet  this  or  that  specific 
specification  we  laid  down,  because  some  of  the  specifications  are 
not  being  met  at  this  time  in  the  test  program.  But  what  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  test  program  is  that  this  will  meet  our  oper- 
ational requirements  and  it  will  be  tremendously  effective  in  doing 
so. 

For  instance,  at  Mogadishu  Airport  we  could  put  one  C-5  on  the 
ground  at  a  time.  We  would  have  been  able  to  put  three  C-17's  on 
the  ground  at  a  time.  So  it  would  have  very  much  improved  our 
throughput  of  men  and  equipment  at  the  early  moments  of  that  de- 
ployment into  Somalia.  And  you  may  recall  we  took  some  criticism 
at  the  time,  what  is  wrong  here?  Why  are  things  going  so  slowly? 
We  had  sort  of  conditioned  the  American  public  to  the  kind  of  air- 
lift show  we  put  on  for  Desert  Shield. 

Well,  it  is  simply  not  possible  when  you  get  to  less  capable  air- 
ports like  Mogadishu.  But  the  C-17  is  designed  to  go  into  such  air- 
ports. It  has  the  agility  on  the  ground,  short  taxi,  turn  radiuses, 
and  so  forth.  So  once  we  get  it,  it  will  be  a  national  treasure,  and 
we  should  continue  to  press  on,  get  out  of  this  down  period,  and 
field  this  magnificent  new  capability. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  have  indicated  that  the  B-IB  will  be  the 
workhorse  of  the  conventional  bomber  force.  But  according  to  the 
GAO,  the  B-IB  is  only  marginally  capable  of  dropping  a  500-pound 
bomb  and  no  other  conventional  weapon,  has  deficient  electronic 
countermeasures,  inadequate  computer  for  precision-guided  muni- 
tions. Can  you  counter  that? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  GAO  report  on  the  B-1  was 
a  little  bit  exaggerated.  They  did  not  get  all  the  facts  right.  But 
they  are  essentially  correct.  We  do  not  have  a  precision-guided  mu- 
nitions capability  on  this  airplane  yet.  We  need  to  get  it  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  is  a  dump  truck,  at  present.  It  can  take  a  lot  of  conven- 
tional high  explosive  ordnance  and  drop  it  in  an  unguided  mode. 
For  me,  this  is  not  a  very  interesting  capability.  We  need  to  get 
precision  guided  munitions  on  it  so  we  need  to  do  the  computer  up- 
grades and  the  other  upgrades  necessary  to  get  to  that  capability. 

It  is  also  correct  that  we  do  not  have  the  electronic  combat  suite 
that  we  need  on  the  airplane,  so  it  has  some  question  marks  as  far 
as  survivability  when  it  penetrates  rugged  surface  to  air  defenses. 
We  need  to  work  on  that  problem. 

There  are  other  problems,  also.  We  need  to  give  it  standard  logis- 
tic supportability  that  we  give  every  other  system  in  the  Air  Force. 
^ye  continue  to  do  a  lot  of  very  expensive  contractor-provided  logis- 
tics support.  It  is  putting  us  in  the  poor  house,  quite  frankly,  from 
a  logistics  supportability  standpoint  because  we  have  not  bought  or 
procured  the  support  equipment  and  spare  parts  and  so  on  we  need 
to  support  it,  just  like  we  would  any  other  system. 
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The  B-1  has  been  in  the  penalty  box  because  it  has  been  a  high- 
ly visible,  controversial,  some  political  aspect  of  that.  We  need  to 
get  it  out  of  the  penalty  box  and  make  it  a  routine  system  just  like 
every  other  Air  Force  system.  It  is  a  magnificent  airplane.  I  have 
flown  it.  It  is  a  great  airplane  and  it  will  provide  us  good  service 
for  years  to  come,  but  we  do  have  to  make  the  investment  to  sup- 
port it  properly,  to  give  it  precision-guided  munitions  and  to  do 
something  about  the  electronic  combat  problem. 

Now,  moneys  to  do  all  that  are  in  our  1994  budget.  I  urge  your 
support  for  that  because  if  we  can  get  this  thing  going  there  will 
not  be  a  better  bomber.  It  has  won  every  bombing  competition  we 
have  entered  it  in  so  far,  every  single  one.  It  recently  set 
weightlifting  and  time-to-climb  records,  18  world  records  in 
weightlifting,  12  records  and  time  to  climb.  It  is  a  very  meritorious 
airplane.  But  it  has  been  in  the  penzdty  box.  We  need  to  get  it  out 
of  there  and  start  treating  it  just  like  any  other  Air  Force  system. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Inouye.  And  you  are  confident  that  with  the  1994  budg- 
et you  will  be  able  to  get  on  the  road  to  overcome  these  problems? 

General  McPeak.  Absolutely.  With  the  dollars  that  we  have 
asked  for  in  1994  we  start  a  program  to  solve  all  those  problems, 
the  supportability,  the  lethality,  and  the  survivability  problems 
that  I  have  described.  We  are  making  a  start  on  it— we  have  al- 
ready made  a  start  on  some  of  them.  This  continues  the  program 
and  gets  us  on  the  way  to  giving  this  airplane  proper  support. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  GAO  has  criti- 
cized your  effort  to  establish  and  operate  a  composite  wing  program 
as  being  a  detriment  to  force  readiness.  Do  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  that? 

General  McPeak.  Sir,  here  I  have  a  real  problem  with  the  GAO. 
It  is  just  a  disagreement,  straightforward.  They  are  good  Ameri- 
cans and  they  did  the  best  job  they  could.  I  am  not  sure  they  un- 
derstand this  problem  the  same  way  I  understand  it. 

What  strikes  you  about  what  we  are  doing  today  is  that  we  have 
a  composite  wing  in  Turkey  and  a  composite  wing  in  Saudi  Arabia 
involved  in  fighting.  Go  look  at  what  is  sitting  on  the  ramp  at 
Incirlik  and  what  is  sitting  on  the  ramp  at  Dhahran.  It  is  not  72 
F-16's  under  some  monolithic  structure.  It  is  a  composite  wing. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  operating.  You  have  AWACS,  tankers, 
fighters,  air  to  ground,  air  to  air,  all  operating  together  in  a  com- 
posite wing  at  Incirlik  and  at  Dhahran. 

If  you  look  at  other  overseas  locations  where  we  operate — Pan- 
ama, Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Elmendorf,  Kadena  in  Okinawa,  else- 
where— you  will  find  us  operating  composite  wings.  So  when  we  go 
forward  and  actually  engage  in  combat  we  often  do  it  in  this  for- 
mat, in  a  composite  wing. 

Now,  in  the  past  we  had  time  to  put  this  together  because  we 
had  forces  located  forward  based  and  so  they  operated  with  each 
other,  often  from  different  bases  but  sometimes,  as  I  say,  we  had 
composite  wings  in  place,  like  in  Howard  in  Panama  and  so  forth, 
operating  with  each  other  all  the  time,  and  so  they  knew  how  to 
begin  combat  operations  immediately. 
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As  we  move  from  a  system  of  forward  presence  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  combat  force  overseas  to  a  system  that  features  sta- 
tioning of  our  forces  in  the  continental  United  States  but  config- 
ured for  immediate  deployment,  then  we  have  to  decide  well,  do  we 
want  these  aircraft  ready  for  immediate  employment.  In  other 
words,  should  not  they  be  operating  in  composite  structures  all  the 
time  so  they  are  in  the  configuration  that  we  would  put  them  in? 
Suppose  we  had  nothing  on  the  ramp  at  Incirlik  today  and  the 
President  said  go  enforce  a  no-fly  zone  north  of  36  degrees  tomor- 
row. We  have  a  composite  wing  now  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base.  We  would  say  pack  your  shaving  kits,  guys,  and  go  to 
Incirlik.  And  once  they  arrived  there  they  would  be  ready  to  go  be- 
cause they  have  worked  together  all  the  time  in  peacetime  in  ex- 
actly that  configuration. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
GAO  has  in  mind.  I  am  trying  to  create  readiness  in  continental- 
based  units,  a  small  number,  not  a  large  number  but  a  small  num- 
ber, so  that  we  can  go  anywhere  the  President  says  to  go  with  peo- 
ple who  are  used  to  working  with  each  other  all  the  time. 

It  is  like  NFL  training.  You  do  not  send  all  the  guards  to  one 
camp  and  all  the  split  ends  to  another  camp  and  all  the  quarter- 
backs to  another  camp  and  so  on.  You  put  the  whole  team  together 
and  you  operate  them  together  in  training  camp.  Now,  you  may 
take  the  offensive  line  over  here  and  work  them  separately,  but  you 
put  them  back  together  at  the  end  of  the  day.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  put  all  the  team  members  together  in  composite  structures 
in  a  couple  of  locations  so  that  we  have  an  NFL  team  ready  to  eo 
all  the  time.  ® 

Now,  this  would  be  a  compelling  argument  if  it  were  cost  free  to 
do  this.  So  the  issue  here  is  not  is  this  operating  concept  meritori- 
ous or  not.  The  argument  ought  to  be  on  what  is  the  cost  of  doing 
that?  Is  it  worth  the  cost?  And  there,  the  GAO  should  weigh  in. 
They  should  say,  "Uh-uh,  too  expensive."  They  should  never  get 
into  an  argument  with  me  about  how  to  use  air  power.  I  mean, 
they  are  in  an  argument  with  the  wrong  guy.  I  am  not  an  account- 
ant so  I  do  not  want  to  argue  about  accounting  with  the  GAO,  but 
I  know  something  about  employment  of  air  power. 

Now,  on  the  cost  issue,  I  think  it  is  affordable.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion at  Mountain  Home  which  we  talked  about  when  Senator  Do- 
menici  was  here.  We  took  all  the  Ill's  out  of  Mountain  Home  and 
put  them  at  Clovis  Air  Force  Base.  So  we  emptied  Mountain  Home, 
took  everything  off  the  ramp.  The  alternatives  at  Mountain  Home 
were  to  either  close  it  or  put  another  mission  in  there. 

We  do  not  want  to  close  Mountain  Home.  It  is  in  southern  Idaho, 
wonderful  weather,  wide  open  spaces,  we  are  not  bothering  any- 
body, one  of  the  few  places  in  the  United  States  lower  48  where 
we  can  fly  supersonic.  It  has  got  good  range  support,  it  is  a  place 
we  want  to  be  100  years  from  now.  For  long-range  purposes,  it  is 
a  keeper. 

So  if  we  want  to  keep  it  we  have  to  put  something  on  there,  and 
what  the  GAO  should  be  looking  at  is  what  is  the  cost  of  putting 
any  kind  of  operation  on  Mountain  Home  so  you  could  keep  it?  It 
will  cost  us  something  to  put  the  composite  wing  there.  My  esti- 
mate is  something  like  $25  million.  If  we  close  Mountain  Home  it 
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will  cost  $50  million.  That  is  about  the  average  cost  of  closing  an 
operational  base.  So  it  costs  less  to  put  the  composite  wing  at 
Mountain  Home  than  it  does  to  close  it.  And  that  is  the  issue  we 
ought  to  have  with  the  GAO,  not  whether  this  has  an  impact  on 
readiness  or  not  because  there,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  will  be  submitting  my  questions,  together  with 
those  of  members  of  the  committee.  But  on  your  last  statement,  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  been  following  the  activities  of  the 
Base  Closure  Commission,  and  I  am  beginning  to  conclude  that 
many  of  our  training  bases  are  becoming  endangered,  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  not  that  many  available. 

You  spoke  of  the  one  in  Alaska,  the  training  facility  at  Islik. 
Once  you  give  up  a  facility  like  that  you  can  never  get  it  back,  be- 
cause I  can  just  imagine  the  community  around  there  just  raising 
holy  hell.  So  I  hope  that  in  matters  such  as  this  the  Air  Force  will 
make  an  input. 

Second,  on  base  closings,  I  noted  that  whenever  a  major  base 
closes  it  affects  the  lives  of  many  of  the  men  and  women  that  have 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  for  the  service.  They  all  seem  to 
gravitate  around  major  bases  because  there  are  hospitals  and  other 
facilities,  the  PX's  and  the  commissaries,  and  all  of  a  sudden  their 
life's  investment  in  a  home  is  going  down  the  drain.  Are  those  ele- 
ments taken  into  consideration  when  bases  are  closed? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  Look,  these  are  our  bases. 
We  are  closing  15  of  them  or  so  right  now  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and  we  have  got  another  4  or  5  on  this  latest  round  in  addi- 
tion to  that.  One  of  them  is  KI.  Sawyer,  upper  peninsula  Michigan. 
The  biggest  employer  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  KI. 
Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  That  is  a  community  we  have  been  at  a 
long  time.  We  have  sunk  roots  into.  We  married  their  daughters. 
And  now  we  have  to  close  it.  So  this  is  hard  for  us  to  do. 

As  you  say,  many  bases,  Bergstrom,  for  instance,  Bergstrom,  in 
Austin,  TX,  we  have  a  lot  of  retired  people  there  that  retired  be- 
cause they  like  Austin,  TX.  Or  take  MacDill,  which  we  offered  up 
a  couple  of  years  back  in  Tampa,  FL;  Homestead,  which  is  in  this 
round;  Myrtle  Beach,  SC;  these  are  bases  we  have  all  offered  or  are 
in  the  process  of  closing.  They  are  right  smack  dab  in  the  middle 
of  a  huge  catchment  area  of  retired  people,  not  just  Air  Force,  but 
all  services. 

So  this  is  painful  for  us.  And  it  involves  me  in  cards  and  letters 
from  the  alumni  section.  The  alumni  sit  on  the  50  yard  line  on  is- 
sues like  this  so  I  hear  from  them  all  the  time.  So  I  know  exactly 
what  you  mean.  It  is  a  painful  process.  We  do  not  like  doing  it.  It 
is  part  of  this  drawdown  that  we  must  make  with  an  eye  to  pre- 
serving the  greatest  amount  of  combat  contribution  we  can  make. 
And  sometimes,  that  just  is  the  overriding  factor  as  opposed  to 
what  we  would  like  to  do  to  take  care  of  our  retired  community. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  always,  you  have 
been  not  only  helpful  but  very  candid  and  forthright  in  your  re- 
sponses. I  hope  we  can  continue  this  dialog  as  we  proceed  in  our 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

[Clerk's  note.— Additional  questions  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tee members,  together  with  the  Department's  responses,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  portion  of  the  hearings.] 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Inouye.  The  subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m.  in  this  room.  At  that  time  we  will  receive  un- 
classified testimony  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Kelso,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  Gen.  Carl  Mundy,  Jr.,  about  their  services'  fiscal 
year  1994  resource  requirements. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  Wednesday,  April  28,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  29.] 
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Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Sasser,  Bumpers,  Stevens,  Cochran, 
Specter,  Domenici,  Nickles,  and  Bond. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Department  of  the  Navy 

statement  of  adm.  frank  b.  kelso  u,  usn,  acting  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  chief  of  naval  operations 

accompanied  by  gen.  carl  e.  mundy,  jr.,  usmc,  commandant  of 
the  marine  corps 

opening  statement  of  senator  inouye 

Senator  Inouye.  The  subject  of  our  hearing  this  morning  is  the 
Department  of  Navy's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  President  is 
requesting  $75.2  billion  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  $6.1  billion  from  the  amount  provided  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
The  Navy  Department  has  experienced  the  largest  cut  of  all  three 
military  departments  in  this  budget  request. 

To  accommodate  these  reductions,  the  Navy  has  accelerated 
planned  cuts  in  personnel  and  force  structure  and  has  programmed 
decreases  in  its  procurement  accounts.  To  join  us  today  in  discuss- 
ing the  Navy's  plans,  we  have  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  who  is  currently  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  And 
Admiral  Kelso  is  accompanied  by  Gen.  Carl  E.  Mundy,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Admiral  Kelso,  General  Mundy,  recently  I  made  several  visits  to 
units  in  the  field  to  talk  to  the  troops  about  their  concerns.  Like 
all,  I  can  report  that  morale  is  very  high,  readiness  is  excellent, 
and  our  forces  are,  perhaps,  the  best  we  have  ever  had  in  our  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  see  danger  signs  on 
the  horizon. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  curious 
as  to  why  the  Grovemment  has  proposed  to  freeze  their  salaries,  es- 
pecially when,  with  all  the  announced  and  anticipated  cutbacks, 
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their  futures  are  already  up  in  the  air.  They  are  starting  to  see 
shortages  in  spare  parts  and  are  worried  that  additional  cuts  will 
worsen  their  readiness.  They  are  concerned  that  rumored  force 
structure  cuts  will  force  them  to  spend  more  time  at  sea.  So,  on 
their  behalf,  we  need  to  try  to  get  answers  to  these  questions  this 
morning. 

Last  Friday,  Admiral,  you  released  the  inspector  general's  report 
on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Tailhook.  After  reviewing  this, 
like  many,  I  have  been  rather  saddened  by  the  allegations  included 
in  the  report.  But  I  think  we  should  emphasize  that  these  matters 
are  allegations  and  have  yet  to  be  proven,  and  due  process,  I  hope, 
will  be  followed  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  individuals  implicated. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  resolve,  not  one  that 
can  be  decided  through  this  type  of  hearing.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  be  handled  appropriately  and  expeditiously. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  receiving  your  views  on  issues 
facing  the  Navy  in  conjunction  with  the  1994  budget  request.  May 
I  state  at  this  time  that  your  full  statements  will  be  made  part  of 
the  record. 

Before  I  call  upon  you.  Admiral,  may  I  call  upon  my  vice  chair- 
man, Senator  Stevens. 

COMMENTS  OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Senator  Stevens.  Admiral,  General,  it  is  nice  to  be  with  you 
again,  as  this  committee  has  been  with  you  for  several  years  now. 
We  look  forward  to  your  statements.  I  do  not  think  I  will  elaborate 
on  what  you  have  already  said.  We  have  had  a  conversation  about 
the  Tailhook  situation.  Admiral.  I  share  the  feelings  expressed  by 
Senator  Inouye. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  CocHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  welcoming  our 
witnesses  and  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Domenici, 

Senator  Domenici.  I  just  want  to  say  to  our  Admiral,  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  the  very  exciting  dedication  of  the  U.S.S.  Sante  Fe. 
It  was  a  pleasure  being  with  you,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony today. 

And  the  same  for  you,  CJeneral.  It  is  nice  to  be  with  you. 

prepared  statement 

Senator  iNOUYE.   I   have   a  prepared   statement  from   Senator 
DeConcini  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Senator  DeConcini 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  conducting  this  hearing  today. 
In  terms  of  information  and  the  exchange  of  views,  the  service  hearings  are  often 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subcommittee's  agenda. 

Admiral  Kelso  and  Gen.  Mundy,  I  welcome  you  here  today.  You  sit  in  front  of  us 
at  a  pivotal  time  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Decisions  need 
to  be  made  concerning:  the  Navy's  role  in  power  projection,  protection  of  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base,  and  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  funding  mine  counter- 
measures.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  Navy  will  be  in  the  forefront  on  the  issue 
of  the  role  of  women  in  the  military — especially  in  the  aftermath  of  Tailhook.  In  that 
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regard,  I  am  submitting  a  series  of  important  questions  about  sexual  misconduct 
which  I  urge  you  to  treat  seriously  in  your  written  responses. 

During  etirlier  hearings,  I  have  expressed  my  concern  that  the  real  morale  prob- 
lem facing  men  and  women  in  the  services  will  come  from  cuts  in  training  and  read- 
iness programs,  and  other  large  scale  cuts  in  O&M  funds  which  will  result  in  lose- 
lose  choices.  The  priority  must  remain  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  chosen  to  serve  their  country.  These  needs  include  access  to  health  care 
for  service  personnel  and  their  dependents,  improving  sub-standard  housing  and 
aging  infrastructure,  and  ensuring  that  our  servicemen  and  women  receive  the 
training  and  education  for  which  they  originally  joined  the  military.  If  there  are  ac- 
tions we  on  this  subcommittee  can  take  to  meet  these  needs,  please  tell  us.  If  funds 
are  too  tight,  then  maybe  we  need  to  take  a  second  look  at  certain  programs  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  people,  not  programs,  remain  our  number  one  priority. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  these  issues. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Greneral  Mundy  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  distinguished  committee.  We  very  much  appreciate  the 
support  which  you  and  your  committee  have  provided  to  us  over 
the  years.  And  particularly,  sir,  we  appreciate  your  visit  to  our 
units.  I  think  the  American  sailor  likes  to  see  you  and  know  you 
are  interested  in  him.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  would  submit  my  pre- 
pared statement,  and  I  will  make  a  few  remarks,  sir. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  with  General  Mundy  this 
morning.  We  have  worked  hand  in  hand  over  this  past  year  to  try 
to  develop  a  new  strategy  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
to  bring  our  two  services  closer  together  in  how  we  plan  and  how 
we  work.  And  I  am  pleased  for  the  great  support  that  General 
Mundy  has  given  me  in  that. 

STATEMENT  OVERVIEW 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  much  has  changed  in  our  world 
and  in  our  Nation  since  I  testified  last  year  before  this  committee. 
And  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the  Navy  has  made  some 
significant  changes,  as  well,  during  that  period  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
change  has  been  so  large  that,  as  I  said,  we  had  to  revise  our  strat- 
egy as  to  how  likely  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  would  be  used  in 
the  world  in  which  we  are  going.  And  we  made  dramatic  changes 
in  our  headquarters  organization  to  assist  us  in  adjusting  to  the 
changes  we  face. 

FROM  THE  SEA 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  our  white  paper,  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea."  It 
is  just  our  focus  from  what  we  thought  of  as  a  cold  war  strategy 
to  a  strategy  where  we  are  more  likely  to  be  used  in  a  regional  con- 
flict. We  used  to  think  if  they  had  a  conflict,  it  would  likely  go  glob- 
al in  proportions  if  it  affected  East  and  West.  But,  today,  we  are 
not  sure  where  it  might  be  on  the  globe,  but  we  will  likely  work 
in  the  region  in  which  it  occurs. 

We  see  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  team  as  an  expeditionary 
force  capable  of  enabling  the  introduction  of  larger  forces  if  they 
are  needed  in  conflict.  We  see  our  forces  capable  of  projecting 
power  in  the  littoral  areas  of  the  world,  where  we  have  strategic 
political  and  economic  interests.  And  we  have  focused  to  shift  the 
resources  to  those  areas  that  require  operations  in  the  littoral 
areas. 
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When  I  say  "littoral  area,"  I  am  thinking  of  an  area  where  we 
are  working  one  foot  at  sea  and  one  foot  on  land.  We  stress  the 
need  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  forces  to  be  prepared  to 
operate  with  our  sister  services,  to  be  prepared  for  a  joint  com- 
mander to  operate  from  our  ships,  if  necessary,  in  the  process.  The 
basic  idea  is  that  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  provide  the 
expeditionary  forces  and  capabilities  this  country  needs. 

We  will  provide  forward-deployed  forces  for  deterrence  and  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  those  regions  of  the  world  where  our  leadership 
w£ints  us  to  be,  as  we  have  been  in  much  of  the  past.  I  am  thinking 
about  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East.  Places  like  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  we  are  today.  Places  like  off  Somalia,  when  those  sort 
of  things  come  up.  We  will  be  there,  in  place,  and  capable  of  quick- 
ly responding  to  crises  when  required,  and  capable  of  enabling  joint 
conflict  should  it  occur. 

We  deemphasize  the  open  ocean  strategy  of  the  cold  war.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  recognizes  that  we  are  still  a  maritime 
Nation  and  we  must  have  the  capability  to  establish  access  by  sea 
whenever  we  need  to  trade  or  engage  in  conflict. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

We  made  a  major  change  in  our  headquarters  organization,  be- 
cause we  needed  to  fit  to  the  changes  in  this  world.  We  aligned  our 
organization  to  the  Joint  Staff.  In  other  words,  the  code  of  my  staff 
is  now  aligned  to  the  Joint  Staff.  We  focused  our  planning  efforts 
more  on  missions  than  we  focused  on  platforms  in  the  past.  We 
brought  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  closer  together.  I  now 
have  a  Marine  two-star  general  working  for  me  on  the  OPNAV 
staff,  in  charge  of  the  littoral  warfare  mission,  mine  warfare,  am- 
phibious shipping,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  are  looking  for  a  greater  voice  from  the  field  and  from  our 
fleets  in  the  requirements  process,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  our 
own  planning,  with  our  own  people  running  war  games  and  semi- 
nars to  determine  what  we  think  we  need  for  the  Navy.  In  other 
words,  we  are  involving  our  senior  leaders  more  in  the  planning  ef- 
fort and  looking  at  the  changes  in  the  world  and  the  fiscal  realities 
that  we  have  to  face. 

In  the  process,  we  reduced  the  staff  by  eight  flag  officers  and  150 
billets.  And  there  is  one  other  change  we  made  in  the  Navy  in  the 
last  few  years  I  would  like  to  apprise  you  of — ^that  is  the  idea  that 
we  have  started  to  use  the  management  philosophy  of  Dr.  Edwards 
Deming.  I  think  you  know  who  Dr.  Deming  is.  He  is  a  gentleman 
who  the  Japanese  give  so  much  credit  to  for  their  industrial  suc- 
cess. 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  for  ways  to  improve 
our  management  and  to  provide  national  security  more  efficiently 
if  we  can.  And  I  think  that  we  can  do  that.  We  have  a  lot  of  people 
to  train  in  these  ideas,  but  the  training  is  in  place  now,  and  people 
are  being  trained.  And  I  am  beginning  to  see  the  efforts  are  pa5dng 
off  in  many  places. 

To  give  you  one  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  a  helicopter 
squadron  on  the  west  coast.  They  normally  have  to,  in  their  main- 
tenance process,  balance  the  rotor  heads.  That  is  the  head  that 
blades  fit  in.  And  if  it  is  not  balanced,  it  causes  the  helicopter  to 
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ride  rather  roughly.  They  figured  out  on  their  own,  without  any 
help,  by  using  the  ideas  of  young  petty  officers  how  to  do  this  in 
one-half  the  time  they  had  done  it  before. 

Another  example  is  the  household  goods  office.  One  lieutenant 
tells  the  story  that  2  years  ago,  when  he  went  there  to  move,  it 
took  him  6  hours  to  get  his  household  goods  shipment  arranged.  He 
got  a  new  set  of  orders  and  it  took  him  one-half  hour  and  he 
wsdked  out.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  like  that  I  think  we  can 
do  better,  which,  in  time,  will  reduce  what  it  costs  us  both  in  peo- 
ple and  money.  So  I  think  this  is  an  important  initiative. 

That  is  being  used  in  our  hospitals  throughout  the  Navy,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  do  that.  We  started  pilot  projects  on  ships. 

This  particular  budget  reflects  a  product  of  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea" 
and  the  new  organization  and  planning  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing for  you.  The  force  structure  is  significantly  reduced.  We  re- 
duced the  Navy  by  60  ships  and  21  aircraft  squadrons.  We  will  be 
at  413  ships  by  the  end  of  1994. 

As  you  said,  it  accelerates  personnel  reductions.  We  will  be  re- 
ducing the  Navy  by  45,000  people  in  fiscal  year  1994.  We  protected 
those  forces  that  we  see  are  important  to  regional  conflict  and  for- 
ward-deployed presence,  like  12  carriers  and  2 Viz  Marine  expedi- 
tionary brigades  and  amphibious  shipping  lift  for  the  Marines.  We 
think  those  are  the  kind  of  ships  that  we  will  need  to  use.  And  we 
are  using  them  today  in  places  like  the  Adriatic  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  And  I  believe  the  world  will  continue  to  need  those  sort  of 
things. 

We  have  protected  things  like  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications, because  we  need  to  do  that  to  be  able  to  operate  pro- 
ficiently with  our  sister  services.  We  protected  things  like  preci- 
sion-guided munitions.  We  recognized  the  need  for  the  Marine 
Corps  to  have  a  medium-lift  requirement.  We  supported  sealift, 
mine  warfare  improvements,  and  research  and  development  for 
naval  gunfire  support. 

We  have  joined  the  program  in  theater  ballistic  missile  defense 
with  the  Aegis  system.  We  believe  that  the  Navy  can  provide  a 
credible  capability  here  with  the  Aegis.  Most  of  the  money  has  been 
spent  for  the  system.  With  a  little  more  money,  we  can  provide  the 
capability  there  that  I  think  the  Nation  needs. 

I  think  we  have  protected  the  future  of  naval  aviation  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  right  kind  of  platforms  for  tomorrow.  We  have 
protected  the  strategic  deterrence  in  the  Trident  system.  And  we 
recognize  that  we  probably  will  get  smaller  in  the  years  ahead  of 
us.  The  budget  stresses  readiness.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  hollow 
force.  As  you  see,  we  have  given  up  force  structure  in  this  budget, 
and  we  did  that.  One  major  reason  is  to  make  sure  that  we  can 
protect  the  readiness  of  the  force. 

We  also  protected  the  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  When  I  say 
"quality  of  life,"  I  am  talking  about  things  like  repairing  housing 
and  bringing  it  up  to  a  better  standard.  I  am  not  talking  about 
building  a  lot  of  new  housing.  I  am  talking  about  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  funds  and  that  sort  of  thing  that  I  believe  are  im- 
portant to  the  retention  of  our  people. 

We  are  working  to  ensure,  sir,  that  we  have  a  Navy  in  the  21st 
century  that  will  be  a  quality  Navy,  like  the  one  my  predecessors 
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left  me  and  you  provided  for  this  country.  I  think  that  is  important 
that  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do  that. 

DOWNSIZING 

It  certainly  requires  some  tough  decisions.  And  I  think  we  are 
making  some  of  them.  We  have  to  rebalance  our  spending  prior- 
ities. We  have  to  balance  our  infrastructure  to  match  the  capacity 
of  the  size  of  the  forces  we  have,  if  smaller  forces  mean  fewer  peo- 
ple, both  civilian  and  military  in  the  Navy.  We  are  reducing  type/ 
model/series  in  airplanes  and  ships,  so  our  maintenance  will  be 
more  efficient. 

As  an  example,  we  started  on  the  A-6.  By  taking  two  squadrons 
out  this  year,  it  will  slowly  come  out  over  the  next  10  years.  We 
started  the  nuclear  cruisers  going  out.  We  have  to  remember  that 
if  you  want  a  quality  Navy  10  years  from  now,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  replace  Navy  equipment. 

The  A-7  flew  its  last  combat  mission,  for  example  in  Desert 
Storm.  We  have  been  replacing  the  A-7  for  20  years  with  the  F/ 
A- 18.  That  is  the  way  we  buy  things,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them  in  big  lumps.  So  aircraft  replacement  is  important.  Ship  re- 
placement is  important.  And  I  think  we  need  to  preserve  those 
unique  industrial  bases  that  give  us  unique  capabilities. 

You,  in  your  opening  remarks,  sir,  touched  my  greatest  concern 
during  this  period,  which  is  the  effect  of  downsizing  on  personnel. 
On  my  watch,  we  have  decommissioned  132  ships.  We  have  also 
commissioned  40  ships.  So  the  40  ships  we  commissioned  were  bet- 
ter than  the  ones  we  put  out,  but  that  is  a  lot  of  sets  of  orders, 
with  people  looking  for  a  house  or  a  new  place  to  live  when  they 
move.  And  as  you  sensed,  there  is  turmoil  and  there  is  anxiety  in 
people's  minds  about  what  the  future  may  bring. 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  use  our  Navy.  This  morning 
you  will  find  probably  around  200  ships  at  sea,  deployed.  About  20 
percent  of  the  Navy  is  deployed  at  any  one  time.  The  others  are 
training  to  deploy.  So  the  American  sailor  is  still  going  to  sea,  he 
is  still  working  hard  out  there. 

As  I  say,  the  anxiety  level  is  high.  I  get  the  same  sort  of  ques- 
tions you  mentioned  when  I  go  to  sea.  They  want  to  know  how  are 
we  going  to  continue  to  do  this  with  less  ships.  And  I  tell  them, 
we  are  not  going  to  deploy  as  much  and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
extend  cruises  to  9  and  10  months  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
know  when  we  do  that,  that  retention  goes  badly. 

We  will  continue,  sir,  to  work  not  to  RIF  the  career  force.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  that  we  work  not  to  do  that.  So  far,  we  have 
been  able  to  downsize  without  doing  that.  We  have  had  to  take 
some  tough  positions,  as  far  as  retirement  eligible  people  to  select, 
that  they  leave  earlier  than  they  might  have  wanted  to.  We  have 
reduced  accessions,  and  we  have  throttled  those  who  might  want 
to  ship  over  the  first  time  to  ensure  we  have  people  only  in  the 
right  rates  in  that.  But  we  are  going  to  work  very  hard  at  that. 

We  also  appreciate  the  incentives  which  the  Congress  has  given 
us  to  use  in  this  downsizing,  like  the  VSI  and  SSB,  and  the  15-year 
retirement,  which  I  think  we  will  have  to  use  in  1995.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  that  as  a  right,  but  to  target  it  where  we  need  people 
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to  leave.  So  I  think  we  will  need  your  support  in  those  sort  of 
things  as  we  go  through  this  downsizing. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  the  job  that  our  sailors  and  marines 
are  doing.  You  brought  up  Tailhook,  and  I  appreciate  your  words 
on  that.  We  recognize  that  that  was  an  enormous  embarrassment, 
that  we  need  to  change  our  culture,  that  that  never  happens  again, 
and  I  am  working  very  hard  to  do  that,  sir,  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  are  going  to  use  the  military  justice  system  and  the  administra- 
tive system  as  it  was  designed  to  ensure  that  people  are  properly 
protected  but  also  that  the  proper  steps  are  taken. 

So  I  believe,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  this  change,  as  you  said,  morale 
is  high.  I  went  out  and  visited  the  amphibious  units  coming  back 
from  Somalia.  They  have  been  at  sea  in  some  cases  over  70  days 
in  their  6-month  deployment  out  there,  and  I  was  absolutely  sky- 
high  when  I  left  to  see  how  happy  they  were  over  the  job. 

They  knew  they  had  done  a  good  job,  and  what  impresses  me 
more  than  anything  else.  Senator,  is  through  all  of  this  the  Amer- 
ican serviceman  is  still  an  idealist.  What  they  were  proud  of  was 
that  they  had  given  another  country  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
change  in  the  way  they  lived  if  they  wanted  to,  and  that  they  had 
done  something  like  that. 

So  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  those  young  men,  and  I  think  you 
could  be  proud  of  them  and  your  support  for  them  and  the  job  they 
do. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II 
Department  of  the  Navy  1993  Posture 

introduction 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  available  today  and  those  programmed  through  the 
mid  1990's  were  conceived  in  an  era  of  global  confrontation.  For  decades,  these 
navsd  forces  have  deployed  globally  to  regional  theaters  to  deter  Soviet  adventurism 
and  to  support  allies  and  friends.  Fortunately,  the  capability  to  deploy  and  sustain 
forward  sea-based  forces  means  that  a  great  majority  of  the  capabilities  resident 
within  today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  are  directly  applicable  to  regionally- 
focused  littoral  operations  described  in  The  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  new 
Navy/Marine  Corps  White  Paper  .  .  .  From  the  Sea:  Preparing  the  Naval  Service 
for  the  21st  Century.  Consequently,  while  today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  being 
restructured  and  reorganized  for  new  national  needs  and  positive  global  change,  the 
security  environment  for  the  United  States  military  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Continuing  regional  commitments  in  support  of  national  needs  and  collective  ac- 
tion with  our  coalition  partners  put  increasing  strains  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  budget  as  Total  Obligational  Authority  continues  a  slide  begun  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  This  paradox  of  continuing  commitments  and  declining  budgets  is  being  re- 
solved by  fundamental  changes  in  the  way  the  Naval  Service  does  business.  Change 
and  innovation  are  the  order  of  the  day — new  organizational  and  operational  con- 
cepts, increased  joint  interoperability,  and  where  possible,  the  multiplier  effects  of 
new  technology.  Using  new  assessment  tools  and  a  joint  perspective,  our  flag  and 
general  officers  lead  an  inter-divisional  process  of  determining  forces  that  can  meet 
national  needs,  interests  and  commitments.  The  fiscal  constraints  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  hurt,  but  much  of  the  change  in  the  way  programming  decisions  are 
made  has  been  positive. 
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DON  TOA  TRENDS 

FY-93  CONSTANT  $  BILUONS 
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FY«5     FY^     FY-«7     FY-68     FY-89     FY-90     FY-91     FY-92     FY-9a     FY-04 


TOTAL  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY  TRENDS 


The  extensive  upgrade  of  fleet  assets  iindertaken  last  decade,  when  foUowed-up 
with  planned  aircraft  modernizations,  will  provide  vital  naval  forces  for  the  first 
decades  of  the  21st  centviry.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  tailor  this  extensive  capability 
to  a  new  world,  and  to  maintain  a  ready  Naval  Service.  As  envisioned  in  The  Na- 
tionfd  Military  Strategy,  the  Naval  Service  will  be  largely  responsible  for  forward 
presence  and  initial  crisis  response.  Consequently,  active  and  reserve  units  of  our 
Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  packaged  as  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  will  support  re- 
gionally focused,  joint  force  operations.  This  shaping  of  our  future  active  and  reserve 
Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  will  ensure  flexible,  capable,  and  self-sustaining  combat- 
ant forces;  versatile,  high  technology,  mine  warfare  capabilities;  a  tailorable,  credi- 
ble global  deployment  capability;  continuous,  effective  strategic  deterrence;  and, 
most  important,  sea-based,  task-organized  Naval  Expeditionary  Force  packages  for 
rapid  response  and  seamless  integration  into  joint  and  combined  military  oper- 
ations. 

Central  to  naval  force  shaping  is  the  fact  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  is  inex- 
tricably bound  to  the  joint  Total  Force  as  the  maritime  component  of  national  secu- 
rity. All  mcgor  operations  wUl  be  joint,  and,  therefore,  naval  programming  uses  six 
Joint  Mission  Areas  (JMAs)  to  conduct  in-depth  assessments  of  future  force  pos- 
tures. They  are:  Joint  Strike,  Joint  Littoral  Warfare,  Joint  Surveillance,  Joint  Space 
and  Electronic  Warfare/Intelligence,  Strategic  Sealift/Protection,  and  Strategic  De- 
terrence. These  six  mission  areas  directly  relate  to  the  four  operational  capabilities 
of  navtil  forces  described  in  .  .  .  From  the  Sea:  Command,  Control  and  Surveillance; 
Battlespace  Dominance;  Power  Projection;  and  Force  Sustainment.  Hand  in  hand 
with  joint  force  shaping,  the  Naval  Service  is  aggressively  pursuing  improved  naval 
doctrine.  Effective  guidance  for  littoral  warfare  will  support  joint  operations  fi-om 
the  sea  through  a  full  spectrum  of  national  needs  and  interests.  To  support  this  ef- 
fort, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  realigned  his  headquarters  to  parallel  the  joint 
headquarters  structure.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\^,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  established  the  Naval  Doc- 
trine Command  and  geographically  co-located  it  with  counterparts  of  the  other  serv- 
ices. These  unprecedented  reorganizations  rationalize  legislatively  mandated  staff 
reductions  to  reshape  the  Naval  Service.  Despite  lower  manning,  they  maximize  effi- 
cient Naval  Service  integration,  coordination  with  joint  and  unified  commander 
staffs,  and  cooperation  with  complementary  Army  and  Air  Force  staffs.  These  lean 
and  responsive  staffs  eliminate  inter-service  redundancy,  develop  appropriate  force 
mixes,  and  build  upon  the  strengths  of  the  Naval  Service's  new  direction  .  .  .  From 
the  Sea. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

FY  19W  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

TOTAL  OBUGATIONAL  AUTHORITY  BY  APPROPRIATION 

(In  MlUloo*  or  DoUmr^ 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  NAVY 

19.966.6 

19.361  9 

18.356.9 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL,  MARINE  CORPS 

6,101.7 

6.981.0 

6.678.7 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL,  NAVY 

1,707.4 

1,663.2 

1.6287 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL.  MARINE  CORPS 

346.0 

346.6 

308.0 

OPERATION  &  MAINTENANCE.  NAVY 

23.294.9 

20.686.4 

20.192.9 

0  4  M,  MARINE  CORPS 

2.146.6 

1,834.8 

1.818.0 

0  AM.  NAVY  RESERVE 

871.8 

866.7 

773.8 

0  4  M.  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

92.8 

78.6 

75.1 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT.  NAVY 

7.137.8 

5.960.7 

6.132.6 

WEAPONS  PROCUREMENT.  NAVY 

4.246.0 

3.716.6 

3.040.3 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION.  NAVY 

6.713.3 

6.863.2 

4.294.7 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  NAVY 

6.102.8 

5.608.8 

2.968.0 

PROCUREMENT.  MARINE  CORPS 

1,062.0 

824.6 

483.6 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 

EVALUATION.  NAVY 

8.6429 

8.933.6 

9.216.6 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVY 

966.9 

373.4 

686.1 

MILCON,  NAVAL  RESERVE 

49.0 

16.4 

20.6 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  NAVY  &  MARINE  CORPS 

987.9 

1.039.7 

1.208.8 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SEALIFT  FUND 

— 

2.463.6 

290.6 

TOTAL 

90,424.3 

86.376.6 

77.042.1 

A  NEW  VISION  .  .  .  FROM  THE  SEA 

On  30  September  1992,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  White  Paper,  ".  .  .  From  the 
Sea:  Preparing  the  Naval  Service  for  the  21st  Century,"  was  released.  Over  a  year 
in  the  making,  it  is  the  result  of  extensive  thought  and  analysis.  Its  new  direction 
is  for  the  Naval  Service  to  provide  the  nation  with  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces 
shaped  for  joint  operations,  operating  forward  from  the  sea,  and  tailored  for  national 
needs. 

Shaping  global  change  from  the  sea 

.  .  .  From  the  Sea  recognizes  the  dramatic  shift  in  the  global  strategic  landscape. 
It  focuses  on  coastal  and  near  land  areas,  the  littoral  regions  where  most  of  fiie 
world's  population  lives  and  where  most  global  commerce  and  maritime  activity  take 
place. 

In  recent  years,  these  littoral  regions  of  the  greatest  human  activity  have  become 
very  receptive  to  American  ideals  of  democracy,  peace,  and  economic  opportunity. 
Thus,  it  is  no  accident  that  American  interests  frequently  coincide  with  the  collec- 
tive conscience  of  the  international  community. 

Many  httoral  regions  are  the  locations  of  multiple  crises  that  threaten  peaceftil 
global  change,  jeopardize  American  interests,  and  endanger  our  citizen-workers  and 
their  accomplishments  overseas.  The  engagement  of  the  United  States  in  the  sup- 
port of  positive  global  trends  supports  /Gnerican  interests.  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea"  ac- 
knowledged the  impact  of  littoral  challenges  on  national  needs  and  interests.  Its 
strategic  vision  enables  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  express  American  determina- 
tion and  will  for  positive  global  change  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes. 
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Security  Challenges 

A  world  at  peace  remains  a  competitive  world,  one  in  which  the  United 
States  will  have  to  use  its  strengths  and  resources  in  a  thoughtful  and  efficient 
manner.  In  this  world  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  be  tiie  market 
leader.  By  playing  the  major  part  in  setting  the  examples  of  democracy  and 
fi^e  trade,  the  United  States  encourages  other  nations  to  follow.  However,  this 
historic  opportunity  is  complicated  by  a  number  of  security  challenges  which 
include: 
— ^The  potential  for  the  newly  independent  states  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia 

to  slide  into  chaos; 
— ^The  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  associated  tech- 
nology; 
— Growing  tensions  in  the  historic  arc  of  crisis  from  North  Africa  and  South- 
em  Europe  to  East  Asia,   often  associated  with  radical,   ethnic-based 
ideologies; 
— Global  degradation  from  a  number  of  sources;  e.g.  transnational  criminal 
activity  that  extorts  national  economies  with  drug  trafficking  and  illegit- 
imate arms  trades;  or  economic  disparities  in  poor  countries  that  allow 
despots  and  local  gangs  to  hold  populations  hostage  to  starvation,  "ethnic 
cleansing,"  and  other  violations  of  basic  hvunan  rights. 


Traditional  multilateral  naval  cooperation  and  expeditionary  operations  offer  a 
wide  range  of  opportunities  for  pro-active  United  States  engagement  to  shape  global 
change.  For  example,  the  daily  activities  of  the  Naval  Service  include  joint  and  com- 
bined exercises  with  allies  and  friends,  diplomatic  visits  and  exchanges,  as  well  as 
disaster  relief  and  actions  in  support  of  humanitarian  interests.  When  necessary  to 
intervene  forcefully.  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  are  maneuverable  to  any  location 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  need  for  diplomatic  permission  or  overflight  rights.  Flexi- 
ble and  maneuverable.  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  enable  the  joint  capabihties  and 
combat  power  of  the  United  States  and  coalition  partners  to  be  brought  to  bear 
where  and  when  they  are  needed  most. 

National  needs  and  global  security 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no  longer  a  well-defined,  single  glob- 
al threat,  no  strategic  locus  to  guide  individual  efforts  of  the  military  sendees  or 
other  government  agencies.  Instead,  there  is  an  ongoing  global  metamorphosis  to- 
ward democracy  and  fi^e  markets.  This  global  change  is  not  all  peaceful.  However, 
there  is  one  common  guiding  American  strategic  principle:  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  a  leader  for  peace  and  democracy.  The  security  of  the  institutions, 
values,  and  ideals  of  the  United  States  and  its  people  can  best  be  assured  within 
a  peaceful  global  community. 

Any  national  security  approach  to  our  changing  world  must  consider  that  the 
foundations  of  United  States  global  influence  emanate  from  our  American  continent. 
It  is  here  that  our  economic  strength  and  our  ideals  have  taken  shape.  This  strong 
American  foundation  starts  with  the  basic  concepts  of  ovu-  Constitution  and  the 
founding  philosophy  of  free  trade.  These  cornerstones  of  democracy  and  free  markets 
have  induced  increasing  global  acceptance.  Now,  United  States  national  security 
strategy  extends  American  values  to  promote  sustained  global  growth  and  freedom. 
As  it  always  has,  this  strategy  begins  with  the  protection  of  American  people,  their 
ideals,  basic  institutions  and  values. 
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Arms  Co^^^ROL 


As  with  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  [INF],  and  the  Con- 
ventional Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  [CFE],  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  ac- 
tivelv  involved  with  implementation  and  compliance  planning  for  a  broad  list 
of  other  recent  treaties,  which  include: 

— the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  (Start), 

—the  Start  11  Treaty, 

— the  Open  Skies  Treaty, 

— Bilateral  Chemical  Weapons  Agreement  with  Russia, 

— ^various  internationally  supported  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Meas- 
ures, and 

—the  recently  signed  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  [CWC]  Treaty. 

As  the  international  security  posture  shifts  to  a  more  regional  focus,  the  De- 
partment will  continue  to  ensure  that  arms  control  initiatives  are  in  concert 
with  our  ability  to  provide  force  projection  and  humanitarian  support  on  a 
global  basis. 


Naval  service  contributions  to  national  security 

National  security  and  military  strategies  to  meet  global  challenges  and  national 
needs  inust  rely  heavily  on  military  forces  that  work  jointly  as  a  team.  ".  .  .  From 
the  Sea"  inextricably  binds  the  maritime  components  of  national  security,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  both  active  and  reserve,  to  operations  as  a  fvin- 
damental  element  of  the  joint  team. 

With  an  austere  militaiy  budget  and  continuing  reductions  in  United  States  Army 
and  Air  Force  units  stationed  overseas,  globally-deployed  naval  forces  are  relatively 
more  important.  Operating  from  the  sea,  they  are  uniquely  independent  of  foreign 
bases,  garrisons  or  overflight  rights.  This  independence  of  movement  for  ships  and 
aircraft,  both  military  and  commercial,  across  the  world's  seas  is  due  to  the  United 
States  Navy's  two  centuries  of  practice  of  fi-eedom  of  navigation. 

As  United  States  national  security  becomes  ever  more  dependent  on  land  and 
aviation  forces  based  in  the  United  States,  the  Naval  Service  remains  globally-de- 
ployed on  the  seas.  This  advance  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  ensures  that  the  United 
States  can  respond  rapidly  to  crises  that  affect  Americans.  In  case  of  major  contin- 
gencies, they  are  crucial  to  the  rapid  buildup  of  joint  United  States  or  coalition 
forces. 

As  the  globally-deployed  component  of  the  joint  Total  Force,  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  make  the  following  key  contributions  to  na- 
tional security: 
— ^The  Naval  Service  will  continue  to  maintain  a  survivable  strategic  nuclear  de- 
terrent. The  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  plus  the  continued 
presence  of  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  newly  independent  states,  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  continue  the  vigil  of  deterrence.  The  survivability 
and  accuracy  of  the  Navy's  Trident  submarine  fleet  provide  the  critical  sea  leg 
of  American  deterrence.  By  2003,  vmder  the  new  START  treaties,  Trident  sub- 
marines will  carry  50  percent  of  the  total  United  States  strategic  nuclear  inven- 
tory. 
—The  Naval  Service  enables  power  projection  by  the  United  States.  This  capabil- 
ity provides  for  American  global  presence  along  an  entire  spectrum  of  national 
needs  and  interests.  United  States  global  presence  ranges  fi-om  peacefiil  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  activity  to  humanitarian  interests,  to  the  mil  joint  com- 
bat capability  of  the  United  States.  Critical  to  this  ability  are  strategic  mobility 
and  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces.  These  two  elements  depend  on  a  continuously 
exercised,  globally  deployed  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team.  They  also  require  mari- 
time prepositioning  of  essential  supplies  and  equipment,  and  fast  sealift  and 
airlift  to  reinforce  or  sustain  our  joint  combat  forces  as  required. 
— The  Naval  Service  will  continue  to  ensure  the  high  quality  and  dedication  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  and  their  proficient  employment  of  high  tech- 
nology-enhanced weapons  systems  and  platforms.  The  challenge  of  global  tech- 
nological diffusion  means  that  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  platforms  and  weap- 
ons must  be  regularly  updated  with  modifications  based  on  the  latest  tech- 
nology. Consequentiv,  we  must  keep  and  train  those  Sailors  and  Marines,  active 
and  reserve,  with  the  skills  to  employ  the  tools  of  modem  combat  power.  The 
Naval  Service  will  develop  naval  doctrine  supported  by  The  Naval  Doctrine 
Command  and  The  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command  to  continu- 
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ously  improve  the  joint  and  combined  interoperability  of  Naval  Expeditionary 
Forces. 
— The  Naval  Service  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  combined  intelligence  and 
surveillance  capabilities  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  must  have 
timely  and  accurate  analyses  of  regional  economic,  political,  and  military  condi- 
tions to  avert  those  conditions  that  can  fuel  crises.  Naval  platforms  operating 
from  the  sea  and  the  stealth  of  nuclear  submarines  offer  a  unique  national  abil- 
ity to  collect  intelligence  through  covert  surveillance  before  or  early  in  a  crisis. 
During  increased  tensions,  the  proper  intelligence  can  anticipate  the  need  to 
maneuver  globally  deployed  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces.  Naval  Expedition- 
ary Forces  can  move  toward  a  potential  hot  spot  early  to  leverage  diplomatic 
efforts  to  avert  crisis.  Likewise,  if  a  crisis  should  develop,  thorough  intelligence 
is  essential  to  the  effective  and  efficient  emplojonent  of  our  armed  forces.  Early 
intelligence  warnings  enable  their  timely  response,  whether  it  is  to  evacuate 
noncombatants,  to  intervene  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  display  a  show  of 
force,  or  to  enable  the  full  spectrum  of  American  and  coalition  combat  power. 

PREPARING  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY 

Major  force  reductions  and  initiatives  to  shape  our  post-Cold  War  Naval  Service 
are  underway.  Important  to  remember  is  that  we  no  longer  face  a  rigid,  intractable, 
Cold  War  enemy.  Instead,  today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  must  support  new  na- 
tional needs  and  positive  global  change. 

The  structure,  organization  and  operation  of  naval  forces  are  being  shaped  to 
maximize  the  joint  warfighting  potential  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Cen- 
tral to  successful  reshaping  of  the  Naval  Service  is  one  key  element  that  must  not 
change — the  commitment  to  our  Sailors  and  Marines  as  ovu"  top  priority.  Our  people, 
officers  and  enlisted,  and  their  families,  are  the  essential  foundation  of  the  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  Team — a  team  ready  to  meet  national  needs  today  and  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 

READINESS  IS  QUALITY  PEOPLE 

Readiness!  Readiness  is  the  No.  1  goal  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team!  Readiness 
is  people,  people,  people! 

— People  prepared  to  go  in  harms  way  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, their  interests  and  their  property. 

— People  and  their  families  to  make  sacrifices  in  peace  and  war,  months  away 
from  home  in  ships  and  in  the  field  year  after  year. 

—People  given  quality  training,  given  the  tools  of  modem  combat  power  they  need 
to  do  their  job,  and  given  a  quality  environment  where  they  can  live  and  work 
efficiently. 

One  indicator  of  readiness  is  the  yearly  average  percentage  of  units  reporting  the 
capability  to  undertake  the  bulk  of  their  wartime  missions,  e.g.,  the  status  of  re- 
sources and  training  of  U.S.  Navy  ships,  submarines,  and  aircraft  units  shown  on 
the  following  figure.  Although  the  graph  is  compiled  from  raw,  unweighted  data,  the 
50  percentage  point  improvement  of  this  indicator  since  1976  is  dramatic.  It  cor- 
responds to  renewed  commitment  to  maintaining  and  building  the  world's  best 
Naval  Forces.  This  commitment  includes  unproved  quality  of  life  for  the  Sailors  and 
Marines  who  man  it  and  their  families.  Last  decade's  increase  in  readiness  reflects 
commitment  to  our  people — ^their  quality  of  life,  training,  tools,  platforms  and  weap- 
ons systems  to  do  their  jobs.  By  focusing  on  our  people,  their  quality  of  life  and 
quality  of  work,  we  can  avoid  the  hollow  force  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s. 
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Core  values 

First  and  foremost,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  creating  com- 
mand climates  that  fully  recognize  the  value  of  our  people — the  individual  contribu- 
tions they  make  day  in  and  day  out — and  rewarding  them  with  the  most  basic  and 
essential  compensation,  respect.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  pursuing  the  ongo- 
ing identification  and  resolution  of  institutional  biases  and  prejudices.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity for,  and  equal  contribution  from,  all  our  people,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
gender  is  essential  to  an  efficient  and  effective  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  confi-onted  fundamental  issues  and  core 
values  of  our  organization — ^what  we  stand  for,  and  how  we  conduct  our  personal 
and  professional  lives.  We  determined  a  need  to  rededicate  the  people  of  the  Naval 
Service  to  traditional  core  values.  Consequently,  new  policy  and  guidance  were  im- 
plemented to  instill  all  of  our  Sailors  and  Marines,  from  their  very  first  weeks  as 
members  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team,  with  basic  core  values — Honor,  Courage, 
and  Commitment. 

Drawdown  to  a  smaller  ready  force 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  developed  a  carefully  structured  plan  to  draw 
down  the  numbers  of  active  duty  personnel  with  minimal  disruption  to  their  profes- 
sional and  personal  lives.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  plan,  recently  accelerated  to  com- 
ply with  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  adjustments,  will  reduce 
Navy  end  strength  by  45,000  to  480,800.  Similarly,  although  last  year's  House  Con- 
ference Report  on  defense  appropriations  mandated  a  strength  floor  of  177,000,  Ma- 
rine Corps  end  strength  will  go  down  by  7900  Marines  to  174,100.  The  plan  relies 
on  reduced  recruiting,  normal  and  early  attrition,  higher  retention  standards,  incen- 
tives for  voluntary  separation  of  career  personnel  short  of  retirement  eUgibility,  and 
the  selective  early  retirement  of  the  mimmum  number  of  personnel  with  20  or  more 
years  of  active  service.  Consequently,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  committed 
to  reducing  active  and  reserve  military  personnel  without  resorting  to  involuntary 
reductions  in  force.  We  intend  to  honor  the  commitment  to  our  career  designated 
personnel,  that  they  will  not  be  involuntarily  separated  before  attaining  retirement 
eligibility. 
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TRENDS 

The  Department  met  its  drawdown  goals  for  1992.  We  expect  to  meet  future  goals 
through  use  of  expanded  authorities  provided  by  Congress.  These  authorities  expire 
in  1995.  Steeper  reductions  in  force  structure  and  manpower  than  currently  pro- 

f'ammed  woiild  require  legislation  to  extend  essential  drawdown  tools — Selective 
arly  Retirements  (SER),  separation  incentives  and  bonuses  (VSI/SSB),  and  15-year 
retirements — beyond  1995. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  in  our  planing  and  support  establishment  is 
being  reduced  commensurate  witii  force  structure,  mnded  workload,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  cost-saving  efficiencies.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  civilian 
end-strength  will  be  over  40,000  less  than  fiscal  year  1992  workforce  levels.  These 
reductions  are  being  carefully  planned  to  minimize  involuntary  separations,  assist 
employees  with  transition  to  the  private  sector,  and  achieve  a  balanced  workforce. 
To  support  our  planning,  the  Department  is  actively  seeking  approval  of  Separation 
incentives  to  accelerate  attrition  and  avoid  mandatory  reductions  in  force. 

Keeping  quality  people 

Even  as  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  downsize,  they  must  still  recruit  individuals 
with  potential  for  successful  service  and  retain  proven  professionals.  Retention  is 
now  adequate  to  sustain  the  currently  planned  force,  with  many  of  our  finest  people 
choosing  to  continue  their  military  careers.  First  term  personnel  in  skills  that  are 
over-manned  will  still  have  the  opportunity  to  reenlist  ii  they  have  the  right  quali- 
fications or  are  willing  to  retrain  into  skills  that  are  not  adequately  manned. 

The  smaller,  more  technological  forces  of  the  future  will  require  that  both  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  continue  investing  in  high-qualitv  recruits.  Even  during  the 
drawdown,  the  demand  for  18  to  21  year  old  young  people  will  remain  large.  When 
combined,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recruiting  requirements  will  remeiin  above 
80,000  per  year.  To  meet  recruiting  goals,  the  Naval  Service  must  maintain  a  solid 
corps  of  recruiters  and  provide  resources  for  recruiting  and  advertising,  including 
national  advertising  funds. 

Training  and  education  will  be  critical  in  the  1990s.  We  will  be  diligent  in  focus- 
ing our  training  and  education  resources  on  validated  operational  requirements.  We 
wul  also  be  open  to  innovative  ideas  and  emerging  technologies  that  will  enhance 
training  cost-effectively.  Elimination  of  training  and  education  would  be  a  false 
economy  that  would  result  in  less  capable  units  and  decreased  readiness.  That  cost 
is  a  sacrifice  our  naval  forces  cannot  make  if  they  are  to  execute  national  strategy. 

Highly-trained  professionals  provide  a  valuable  payoff  in  a  fiscally-constrained  en- 
vironment. As  the  nature  and  technology  of  military  operations  change,  the  profes- 
sionalism of  our  Sailors  and  Marines  remains  the  ultimate  force  multiplier.  Bonus 
programs  are  vital  to  both  the  Navv  and  Marine  Corps.  They  enable  the  Naval  Serv- 
ice to  retain  highly  qualified  and  skilled  officers,  petty  officers,  and  Marines  in 
undermanned  specialties.  Even  as  we  downsize,  shortfalls  exist  in  certain  medical 
specialties,  in  new  accessions  of  nuclear  propulsion  trained  officers,  in  some  tactical 
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aviation  communities,  and  in  a  variety  of  enlisted  skills.  Incentive  programs  to  re- 
tain personnel  in  targeted  skills  and  to  adequately  shape  the  force  to  present  and 
future  requirements  are  solid  investments.  Enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonus  pro- 
CTams,  as  well  as  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  programs,  will  also  still  be  required. 
These  bonuses  are  important  tools  for  maintaimng  a  force  of  highly  trained  person- 
nel who  possess  skills  in  demand  in  the  private  sector,  or  who  perform  particvilarly 
arduous  tasks. 

Roles  of  women 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Military  and  Civilian  Women  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  was  formed  in  July  1992.  It  is  a  permanent  committee  chartered  to  advise 
on  women's  roles  and  professional  contributions.  Currently,  we  are  implementing  80 
Committee  initiatives  to  advance  professional  opportunities  for  women  and  to  eradi- 
cate sexual  harassment.  One  of  these  initiatives  is  an  harassment  grievance  proce- 
dure with  a  comprehensive  follow-up  system.  Another  is  the  clear  and  well-defined 
standards  of  acceptable  gender  relationships,  including  zero  tolerance  of  behavior 
such  as  occurred  at  Tailhook  91,  which  we  have  communicated  to  all  personnel  of 
the  Naval  Service. 

Women  are  recognized  and  respected  as  contributing  members  of  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps  Team.  Officer  and  enlistea  women  are  serving  m  key  leadership  roles,  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  women  serving  in  non-traditional 
roles  has  steadily  increased. 

Quality  of  life 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  integrating  and  coordinating  basic 

Rersonnel  support  services  and  quality  of  life  initiatives.  The  objective  is  for  all 
favy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  and  their  families — active,  reserve,  and  retired — 
to  receive  the  support  tiiey  have  earned  and  deserve.  Our  commitment  includes  fos- 
tering community  partnerships  that  stimulate  personal  and  command  excellence. 
HealQiy  communities  where  Service  families  live  and  work  are  leverage  in  our  in- 
vestment in  quality  of  life.  They  are  essential  to  the  future  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 
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Family  support. — ^Family  support  and  other  quality  of  life  support  services  are  a 
vital  part  of^tne  readiness  equation.  They  are  essential  in  assisting  our  unified  coin- 
mand^rs  to  meet  the  large  variety  of  military  and  humanitarian  operations.  A  criti- 
cal need  for  many  of  our  people,  whether  deployed  or  not,  is  child  care.  Both  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  aggressive  prop-ams  underway  to  build  and  enhance 
child  care  facilities.  However,  like  all  farnily  support  and  quality  of  life  functions, 
child  care  is  fianded  by  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  appropriations. 
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O&M  continues  in  a  slide  that  began  in  1988,  and  the  challenge  to  preserve  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  support  for  these  crucial  initiatives  increases  every  year. 

Other  dependent  needs  are  being  met  by  our  Family  Service  Centers.  With  a  focus 
on  mobile  lifestyles,  transition  assistance,  readiness  and  support  of  rapid  deploy- 
ment in  anticipation  of  regional  conflict,  these  centers  are  the  backbone  of  our  fam- 
ily support  effort.  Rapid  augmentation  of  personnel  and  family  support  services  is 
important  in  a  crisis.  Local  civilian  and  nulitary  community  networks  will  ensure 
the  full  utilization  of  available  human,  fiscal  and  physical  resources  for  Naval  Serv- 
ice families. 

Morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  (MWR). — MWR  programs  £ire  critical  to  our  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  and  retaining  a  quality,  ready  and  able  Naval  Service.  Our  pro- 
grams enhance  readiness  by  promoting  retention,  fitness,  a  positive  mental  outlook, 
improved  morale,  and  a  healtiiy  alternative  to  substance  abuse  and  boredom.  There 
is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  quality  of  life  we  provide  and  our-ability  to  re- 
tain that  quality  force  necessary  to  sustain  a  high  state  of  operational  readiness. 

Housing. — Family  housing  and  bachelor  quarters  are  integral  to  the  morale  and 
readiness  of  operational  forces  and  are  our  premiere  Quality  of  Life  issue.  To  carry 
out  lasting,  substantive  improvements  in  our  facilities  and  management,  "Neighbor- 
hoods of  Excellence"  have  been  initiated  to  ensure  high  quality  design,  materials, 
workmanship  and  customer  service.  Key  to  this  initiative  is  an  initial  increase  in 
resources  targeted  at  reducing  longstanding  backlogs  in  maintenance  and  repair. 
The  focus  will  be  on  maintaining  and  renovating  our  existing  assets.  Our  acquisition 
strategy  consists  of  building  in  areas  of  greatest  deficit  and  remote  locations  where 
naval  forces  are  likely  to  remain. 
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Medical  initiatives. — To  strengthen  the  medical  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Navy  Medical  Department  is  carrying  out  the  Coordinated  Care  Pro- 
gram (CCP)  initiative.  The  CCP  will  enable  us  to  better  accomplish  the  medical  mis- 
sion. Its  goals  are  improved  beneficiary  access  to  health  care  services,  controllable 
health  care  costs,  and  quality  care  to  all  military  beneficiaries.  Using  integrated 
components  such  as  loced  health  care  delivery  systems  or  "networks,"  beneficiaries 
will  be  offered  options  for  receiving  health  care.  These,  as  part  of  a  unified  system 
with  the  Military  Treatment  Facilities  (MTF),  will  enable  better,  local  management 
of  resources  to  ensure  the  Department  of  the  Navy  receives  the  best  quality  and 
choice  of  health  care  for  its  beneficiaries  and  the  most  value  for  its  health  care  dol- 
lars. 

As  a  centerpiece  of  CCP,  the  Navy  is  the  Executive  Agent  on  the  tri-service  dem- 
onstration project  underway  in  the  Tidewater  Virginia  area.  TRICARE  involves 
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Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  working  collaboratively  to  manage  military  health  care 
resources  and  effectively  negotiate  with  local  providers. 

The  Department  continues  its  emphasis  on  health  education  and  disease  preven- 
tion through  its  support  of  Healthy  People  2000.  By  addressing  areas  of  opportunity 
to  promote  health,  we  can  effect  lower  future  health  care  costs;  prevent  the  pre- 
mature onset  of  disease  and  disability;  help  Americans  achieve  healthier,  more  pro- 
ductive lives;  ad,  concomitantly,  ensure  a  Naval  Service  that  is  fit  and  ready  to  re- 
spond to  global  challenges.  Wherever  Navy  and  Marine  personnel  go  in  "harms 
way,"  Navy  medicine  will  play  an  integral  part  in  the  execution  of  operations  con- 
ducted from  the  sea. 

STRUCTURING  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE  FOR  CHANGE 

As  we  reduce  force  structiu«,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  end  up  with  just  a 
miniature  version  of  Cold  War  naval  forces.  We  are  actively  investigating  new  de- 
ployment methods  that  capitalize  on  the  unique  expeditionary  force  capabilities  of 
the  integrated  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team.  The  results  of  these  initiatives  will  offer 
the  CINCs  the  option  of  tailored  force  packages  that  can  provide  forward  presence 
to  meet  national  needs  and  interests. 

To  ensure  that  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  can  meet  the  challenges  of  a  world 
in  transition,  new  processes  for  developing  programmed  futvire  forces  are  being 
used.  Department  of  the  Navy  Joint  Mission  Area  (JMA)  assessment,  Support  Area 
(SA)  assessment,  and  Investaient  Balance  Review  processes  use  the  concepts  of 
Total  Quality  Leadership  to  evaluate  future  force  options.  Like  force  structure, 
headquarters  staffs  must  adapt  to  new  priorities  with  fewer  resources.  They  must 
be  shaped  along  complementary  lines  and  be  organized  in  a  way  that  can  accept 
legislated  and  other  planned  personnel  reductions. 

Total  quality  leadership 

In  anticipation  of  today's  challenge,  the  Department  of  the  Nav^s  leadership  com- 
mitted several  years  ago  to  the  practice  of  Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL).  For  TQL 
to  work,  strategic  planning  translates  leadership  and  vision  into  action.  This  past 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  crafted  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  first  ever  "Vi- 
sion, Guiding  Principles,  and  Strategic  Goals."  It  says,  in  effect,  that  everyone  in 
the  organization — Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  active  and  reserve,  military  and  civilian, 
operational  and  support — has  a  legitimate  contribution  to  make  and  that  the  focus 
is  on  quality  as  we  plot  our  course  for  the  future.  It  describes  in  broad  terms  how 
the  Department  will  look  10  to  20  years  ahead  and  identifies  five  strategic  goals  af- 
fecting: (1)  full  integration  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team;  (2)  human  resources, 
education  and  training;  (3)  acquisition;  (4)  innovation  and  technology;  and  (5)  facili- 
ties. 

Education  and  training  of  senior  leaders  and  of  a  "critical  mass"  in  TQL  concepts 
and  methodologies  are  essential  to  successful  Department-wide  application.  The  crit- 
ical mass  is  those  people  with  sufficient  power,  knowledge,  and  influence  to  sustain 
a  cultural  transformation.  Toward  that  end,  the  Departinent  has  adopted  a  train- 
the-trainer  strategy,  an  effort  that  begem  with  extensive  education  and  training 
(E&T)  of  a  cadre  of  TQL  instructors.  Senior  leaders  with  the  assistance  of  command- 
level  TQL  coordinators  and  quality  advisors  are  prepared  to  return  to  their  com- 
mands to  support  the  transformation  and  to  conduct  TQL  E&T  in  house. 

TQL  has  now  been  applied  in  every  type  of  work  setting  within  the  Department — 
headquarters,  industrial  activities,  shore  commands,  and  in  the  Fleet.  Success  fol- 
lows success.  For  example,  at  the  Start  of  Operation  DESERT  SHIELD,  Navy  mes- 
sage traffic  began  to  build  dramatically.  To  deal  with  the  backlog,  the  Director  of 
Space  and  Electronic  Warfare  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Of  Naval  Operations  used 
TQL  principles  to  streamline  communications.  As  a  result,  message  transmission  ca- 
pacitv  per  day  increased  three-fold  within  a  week  of  implementing  actions.  Message 
backlog  decreased  50  percent.  Errors  in  message  transmission  were  reduced  and  re- 
sponse time  improved. 

Since  1988,  Naval  Aviation  Depot  Cherry  Point  has  accumulated  savings  in  labor 
and  material  costs  of  $43.4  million  dollars  through  product  enhancements — all  at- 
tributed to  TQL  principles.  In  recognition  of  outstanding  achievements,  they  will  be- 
come the  first  repeat  winners  of  the  Federal  Quality  Institute's  Quality  Improve- 
ment Prototjrpe  Award. 

A  good  example  of  how  TQL  can  help  improve  quality  of  life  for  our  Sailors  and 
Marines  is  in  the  unavoidable  fact  that,  in  connection  with  transfers  or 
reassignments,  they  are  reauired  to  arrange  for  movement  of  their  household  goods. 
Typically,  at  large  bases,  tney  face  long  lines  and  waits  just  to  get  to  the  counter 
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to  receive  forms.  Then,  at  some  locations,  it  takes  up  to  six  hours  to  submit  com- 
pleted forms  just  to  initiate  the  household  goods  shipment.  Until  recently,  this  sce- 
nario was  t3rpical  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Supply  Center  Personal  Property  OfBce. 
However,  the  ofBce  applied  TQL  principles,  and  now  Sailors  and  Marines  can  walk 
in  and  complete  all  moving  arrangements  in  about  one  hour. 

Organizational  effectiveness 

To  complement  and  adapt  to  the  new  direction  of  the  Naval  Service  in  ".  .  .  From 
the  Sea,"  the  Naval  Service  has  begun  organizational  changes  to  develop  a  more  co- 
herent, integrated,  mission-oriented  force.  At  the  Service  level,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  realigned  his  staff  to  parallel  the  Joint  Staff  for  better  interaction  and 
efficiency.  These  moves,  along  with  appointment  of  a  two-star  Marine  Corps  general 
to  the  Navy  staff  as  Director  of  Expeditionary  Operations  (N85),  will  simplify  inte- 
grated Navy  and  Marine  Corps  planning  and  programming,  enhance  joint  interoper- 
ability, and  better  support  the  Unified  Commanders  in  Chief  and  their  Naval  Com- 
ponent Commanders. 

Operationally,  naval  forces  are  being  deployed  in  innovative  patterns  consistent 
with  The  National  Military  Strategy  and  .  .  .  From  the  Sea  emphasis  on  littored  op- 
erations. Naval  commanders  are  becoming  increasingly  resourceful  in  organizing 
and  employing  naval  expeditionary  forces  to  exploit  the  new  concepts  of  Operational 
Maneuver  from  the  Sea  and  Expeditionary  Force  Packaging.  These  concepts  will  ex- 
ploit the  effectiveness  of  our  existing  capabilities  and  guide  development  of  im- 
proved capabilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  changing  world. 

Naval  doctrine  command 

Beyond  the  organizational  changes  generated  by  the  new  strategic  vision,  prepar- 
ing for  operations  in  the  littoral  environment  also  requires  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
naval  doctrine  and  training  development.  The  Naval  Doctrine  Command  stood  up 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  12  March  1993  to  foster  creative,  new  ideas  and  tactics. 
There,  we  will  develop  and  refine  workable  concepts  that  ensure  the  integration  of 
naval  forces  in  joint  operations  at  any  level  of  involvement.  Intermediate  and  top- 
level  service  schools  are  educating  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers,  along  with  many 
civilians,  and  Army  and  Air  Force  officers  to  infuse  Naval  Service  culture  with  im- 
portant joint/inter-agency  concepts  of  modem  operations.  Task  force  training  is  also 
being  transformed.  Operational  staffs  are  undergoing  comprehensive  training  as 
joint  task  force  staffs,  and  innovative  tactical  "school  houses"  are  focusing  on  meet- 
ing the  expeditionary  facets  of  the  new  strategy.  Our  education  and  training  pro- 
grams are  completing  the  transition  from  a  focus  on  war-at-sea  to  operations  that 
project  from  the  sea. 

Navy  battle  force  reductions 

At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1992,  the  Navy  had  a  457-ship  battle  force,  centered 
round  14  aircraft  carriers  (+1  training  carrier)  and  13  large-deck  amphibious  ships. 
By  tiie  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  this  force  will  be  reduced  to  413  ships,  centered  on 
12  aircraft  carriers  (no  dedicated  training  carrier)  and  11  large-deck  amphibious 
vessels.  Included  drawdown  actions  are  the  termination  of  the  Innovative  Naval  Re- 
serve Concept  (INRC)  program  with  the  decommissioning  of  the  eight  active  Naval 
Reserve  Force  (NRF)  training  frigates  and  the  disposal  of  the  35  companion  FF- 
1052  mobilization  assets  held  in  category  B  (mothballs)  as  global  war  contingent 
forces.  Also  included  this  year  and  early  next  year  are  early  retfrements:  two  con- 
ventionally powered  aircraft  carriers,  six  New  Threat  Upgrade  (NTU)  configured 
CG-16/CGr-26  class  cruisers,  all  six  remaining  ships  of  the  Navy's  PHM-1  class,  two 
CGN-38  class  nuclear  cruisers,  and  one  SSN-688  class  nuclear  attack  submarine. 

Naval  aviation  forces  are  being  aggressively  reduced  to  levels  required  to  support 
the  12-carrier  battle  force,  with  emphasis  toward  reducing  type/model/series  num- 
bers. Significant  near  term  reductions  are  being  made  in  concert  with  the  early  re- 
tirement of  two  aircraft  carriers  in  fiscal  vear  1994.  These  reductions  include  the 
decommissioning  of  two  A-6  medium  attack  squadrons  and  two  F-14  fighter  squad- 
rons. It  also  includes  the  elimination  of  the  F-16,  SH-3,  and  SH-2  type/model/series 
and,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  continues  the  integration  of  Marine  Corps 
squadi-ons  with  Navy  carrier  air  wings.  Additionally,  the  Navy  is  single-siting  fleet 
replacement  squadrons  for  all  t3T)e/model  /series  except  the  dual  role  F/A-18. 

The  Navy's  land-based  maritime  patrol  squadrons  are  also  being  reduced  in  the 
face  of  a  restructured  maritime  anti-submarine  warfare  mission  and  battle  force. 
Near  term  reductions  will  bring  the  service's  P-3  squadrons  down  from  24  active 
and  13  reserve  squadrons  in  1990  to  16  active  and  nine  reserve  squadrons  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1994.  This  level  will  be  retained  through  the  end  of  the  century. 
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Marine  expeditionary  force  reductiorts 

In  1991,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  commissioned  a  study  to  define 
and  assess  the  most  effective  and  capable  baseline  force  structure  for  the  Marine 
Corps  at  the  Base  Force  projected  manning  level  of  159,000  Marines.  The  assess- 
ment was  made  against  the  requirements  of  The  National  Military  Strategy,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Unified  Commanders  in  Chief  It  revealed  a  shortfall  of  17,000 
Marines  for  projected  operational  commitments.  The  findings  of  the  Force  Structure 
Planning  Group,  "USMC  2001,"  were  approved  by  the  Commandant  as  a  concept  for 
the  employment  of  the  Marine  Corps  total  force  in  joint  operations  into  the  2l8t 
Century.  The  baseline  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (MEF)  wnich  resulted  fi-om  this 
unique  "bottom-up"  assessment,  while  smaller,  retains  the  lethality  of  its  prede- 
cessor through  a  series  of  structural  and  planned  technological  improvements.  Tac- 
tical mobility,  flexibility,  reconnaissance  and  light  armor  capabilities  are  enhanced, 
as  well  as  aviation  command  and  control,  interoperability,  deployment  and  basing 
flexibility.  Combat  service  support  retains  its  inherent  flexibility.  The  planned  re- 
structuring created  a  warfighting  command  element  at  the  MEF  level  capable  of 
functioning  as  a  JTF  headquarters.  Further,  a  deployable  component  headquarters, 
designed  ror  joint  operations,  was  created  in  each  Fleet  Marine  Force.  The  plan  re- 
duces the  Marine  Corps  through  annual  reductions  of  approximately  6,200  active 
and  2,000  reserve  Marines.  Thus  far,  the  Marine  Corps  has  deactivated  six  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade  Command  Elements,  reorganized  and  reduced  artillery  and 
tank  battalions,  deactivated  five  active  and  Reserve  fixed  wing  squadrons,  and  de- 
activated one  Brigade  Service  Support  Group  Headquarters.  Overall,  this  force 
structure  implementetion  plan  results  not  in  a  scaled-down  version  of  the  Cold  War 
Marine  Corps,  but  in  a  force  tailored  to  national  needs  and  interests  in  a  changing 
world. 

OPNAV  assessment  process 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OPNAV)  has  initiated  an  assessment  process  to 
examine  the  Navy  program  in  the  light  of  new  naval  strategies.  This  new  process 
began  in  October  of  1992,  in  step  with  the  OPNAV  reorganization.  It  is  designed 
to  ensure  that  naval  forces  retain  the  flexibility  and  combat  capabilities  to  protect 
U.S.  interests  in  an  uncertain  fiiture. 

The  assessment  process  uses  six  Joint  Mission  Areas  (JMAs)  and  two  Support 
Areas  (SAs).  The  JMAs  and  SAs  provide  the  link  between  operational  capabilities 
described  in  .  .  .  From  the  Sea  and  the  Navy  program  and  Dudget.  One  objective 
of  the  assessment  process  is  to  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  naval  forces' 
contributions  to  the  nation's  joint  force.  The  JMAs  and  SAs  are  assessment  tools, 
not  a  foundation  for  warfare  doctrine.  Naval  forces  will  continue  to  conduct  fun- 
damental naval  weufsu'e  tasks  such  as  strike  warfare,  anti-air  warfare,  anti-surface 
warfare.  Naval  Special  Warfare,  and  anti-submarine  warfare.  Naval  forces  will, 
however,  need  to  apply  these  warfare  tasks  in  an  increasingly  complicated  littoral 
operational  environment.  Strategy  and  tactics  will  continue  to  incorporate  techno- 
logical advances.  One  example  is  the  codification  of  Space  and  Electronic  Warfare 
(SEW)  as  a  warfare  area,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  SEW  Commander  in  the 
Composite  Warfare  Commander  doctrine.  Naval  combat  commanders  will  ensure  the 
evolution  of  tactical  doctrine  to  the  new  naval  strategies. 

The  assessment  process  assigns  new  roles  and  the  need  for  a  broader  perspective 
to  offices  within  OPNAV.  Teams  crossing  OPNAV  horizontally,  chaired  by  flag  offi- 
cers, have  been  esteblished  to  conduct  these  assessments.  The  objective  of  the  as- 
sessment process  is  an  integrated  investment  strategy  continuously  refined  in  step 
with  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  The  CNO's  Execu- 
tive Steering  Committee  (ESC)  and  the  Resource  and  Requirements  Review  Board 
(R3B)  are  the  principal  decision  forums  in  a  recently  streamlined  program  decision 
process.  The  R3B  is  the  focal  point  of  the  assessment  process  and  programmatic  de- 
cision making  within  OPNAV.  Advising  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  R3B  recommends 
programmatic  decisions  to  guide  development  of  the  Navy  program.  The  iterative  as- 
sessment process  reports  to  the  R3B  as  part  of  the  Navy  PPBS  process,  which  in- 
cludes submission  on  DON  budget  estimates  and  amendments  and  preparation  of 
the  DON  Program  Objectives  Memorandum  (POM).  The  CNO  ESC  includes  the 
Navy's  highest  uniformed  leadership  which  oversees  the  R3B  as  one  aspect  of  their 
policy  and  long-range  guidance  purview. 

Each  JMA  and  SA  continuously  reviews  the  current  defense  plan,  and  provides 
an  overview  of  Navy  capabilities  and  requirements.  The  six  JMAs  and  two  SAs  brief 
the  R3B,  then  the  Investment  Balance  Review  (IBR)  combines  the  assessment  re- 
sults into  one  complete  Navy  investment  strategy.  The  R3B  then  sets  direction,  pro- 
vides guidance,  and  approves  or  disapproves  the  recommendations  arising  out  of  the 
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assessment  process.  In  such  a  way,  the  assessment  process  ensures  the  Navy  pro- 
gram addresses  warfighting  requirements,  is  properly  funded,  and  is  balanced. 

The  JMA/SA  process  emphasizes  assessment  of  the  full  cost  of  warfare  capabili- 
ties, including  personnel  training,  readiness,  and  infrastructure.  About  one  third  of 
the  Department's  money  is  spent  on  programs  to  develop  and  acquire  new  capabili- 
ties or  modernize  existing  capabilities.  JMA/SA  assessments  determine  those  sys- 
tems the  Department  needs  to  be  effective,  and  which  systems  may  represent  redun- 
dant capability.  The  assessments  also  examine  operating  and  support  costs.  One  sig- 
nificant challenge  facing  the  Department  is  ensuring  that  our  infrastructure  (shore 
facilities,  training  organizations,  depot  maintenance  capabilities,  and  engineering 
and  logistics  establishments)  is  reduced  in  balance  with  the  naval  forces  that  it  sup- 
ports. 


Definitions  of  Joint  Mission  Areas  and  Support  Areas 

JOINT  STRIKE:  A  joint/allied  action  by  appropriate  units  which  is  intended 
to  inflict  damage  on,  or  destroy,  an  objective  at  sea,  or  ashore,  by  force. 

JOINT  LITTORAL  WARFARE:  The  use  of  joint/allied  forces,  shaped  for  for- 
ward operation  in  the  sea/land/air  environment,  to  influence,  deter,  or  contain 
and  defeat  a  regional  littoral  threat  through  the  projection  of  maritime  power. 

JOINT  SURVEILLANCE:  Systematic  observation  and  exploitation  of  the 
multi-dimensional  theater  battlespace  by  all  available  sensors. 

JOINT  SPACE  AND  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE/INTELLIGENCE:  The  use 
of  joint/allied  forces  for  the  destruction  or  neutralization  of  enemv  SEW  tar- 
gets. As  warfare  support,  it  is  the  enhancement  of  friendly  force  battle  man- 
agement through  the  integrated  employment  and  exploitation  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectra  and  the  medium  of  space. 

STRATEGIC  DETERRENCE:  A  state  of  mind  brought  about  by  the  exist- 
ence of  credible  threat  of  unacceptable  counter-action.  It  is  a  clear,  evident  and 
precisely  tailored  capability  to  nold  potential  opponent's  assets  at  risk  such 
that  they  will  assess  their  cost  of  escalation  unacceptable  and  that  their  most 
favorable  option  is  to  remain  at  or  return  to  peace.  Strategic  deterrence  spans 
the  entire  spectrum  of  violence,  to  include  both  nuclear  and  conventional  arms. 

STRATEGIC  SEALIFT/PROTECTION:  The  employment  of  joint/alUed  forces 
to  control  ocean  areas,  assure  access  to  littoral  regions  and  deploy  and  sustain 
forces  over  the  operational  continuvun. 

READINESS,  SUPPORT,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE:  Provide,  man,  operate 
and  maintain  fleet  assets  and  the  supporting  facilities.  The  facilities,  eqiiip- 
ment,  services,  and  personnel  requirea  to  acquire  and  maintain  ovir  operating 
forces. 


Marine  Corps  combat  development  process 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  established  the  Combat  Development 
Process  (CDP)  to  determine  battlefield  requirements  and  produce  combat  ready  Ma- 
rine Air-Ground  Task  Forces  (MAGTFs).  The  CDP  is  an  iterative  process  composed 
of  three  systems.  The  Concept  Based  Requirements  System  (CBRS)  analyzes  gviid- 
ance  such  as  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  The  National  Military  Strategy, 
which  leads  to  the  development  of  operational  and  functional  concepts  and  the  iden- 
tification of  required  combat  capabUities.  Shortfalls  between  required  and  existing 
capabilities  become  requirements  in  the  categories  of  doctrine,  organization,  training 
and  education,  equipment,  and  facilities  and  support.  The  Solution  Development 
System  presents  methods  for  overcoming  deficiencies  identified  through  the  CBRS. 
Once  a  requirement  need  is  established  and  resource  allocations  are  approved  to  ad- 
dress this  need,  formalized  support  systems  in  each  requirement  category  are  devel- 
oped and  activated  to  ensure  that  the  solution  remains  relevant  and  sustains  the 
capability  for  which  it  was  developed.  Through  the  Capability  Support  System  we 
are  able  to  update,  maintain,  and  review  fielded  capabilities  throughout  their  life 
cycles.  This  process  establishes  an  audit  trail  for  new  requirements,  and  identifies 
methods  of  achieving  warfighting  capabilities  in  addition  to  buying  new  equipment. 
The  CDP  is  now  one  of  the  foundations  for  preparing  the  Marine  Corps'  input  into 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  POM.  The  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Com- 
mand at  Quantico,  Virginia,  was  reorganized  in  July  1992  to  execute  this  process. 
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OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITIES 


The  centerpiece  of  the  Naval  Service's  new  direction  is  to  expand  on  and  capitalize 
on  its  traditional  expeditionary  role.  Its  future  force  structure  must  be  able  to  swift- 
ly respond,  on  short  notice,  to  crises  in  distant  waters,  provide  a  quick  assembly  of 
credible  offensive  power  from  the  sea  when  required  by  national  demands,  and  be 
able  to  sustain  support  for  long-term  operations.  Fundamental  to  these  taskings, 
naval  force  structure  must  also  contain  sufficient  forces  to  provide  unobtrusive  for- 
ward presence  that  can  be  intensified  or  withdrawn  on  short  notice.  As  the  United 
States  continues  to  reduce  its  overseas  land-based  Army  and  Air  Force  units,  naval 
force  forward  presence  is  increasingly  important  in  order  to  meet  international  trea- 
ty obligations,  regional  stability,  and  strategic  deterrence  responsibilities. 

Naval  forces  of  the  21st  Century  must  not  only  meet  the  traditional  requirements 
of  command  of  the  seas,  forward  presence,  crisis  response,  strategic  deterrence  and 
sealift,  but  also  must  have  the  four  key  operational  capabilities  of  littoral  warfare 
identified  in  .  .  .  From  the  Sea. 


Operational  Capabiuties  .  . .  From  the  Sea 

Command,  control,  and  surveillance 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  structure  command  and  control 
capabilities  to  promote  efficient  joint  and  combined  operations  as  part  of  an 
overarching  command,  control,  and  communications  architecture  that  can 
adapt  fix)m  to  sea  to  shore.  We  will  also  exploit  the  unique  contributions  which 
Naval  Forces  bring  to  littoral  operations. 

Our  surveillance  efforts  will  continue  to  emphasize  exploitation  of  space  and 
electronic  warfare  systems  to  provide  commanders  with  immediate  informa- 
tion, while  denying  and/or  managing  the  data  available  to  our  enemies. 

Battlespace  dominance 

Battlespace  dominance  means  that  we  can  maintain  access  from  the  sea  to 
permit  the  effective  entry  of  equipment  and  resupply.  This  dominance  implies 
that  Naval  Forces  can  bring  to  bear  decisive  power  on  and  below  the  sea,  on 
land,  and  in  the  air.  We  must  use  the  full  range  of  U.S.,  coalition  and  space- 
based  assets  to  achieve  dominance  in  space  as  well. 

Naval  Forces  must  also  have  the  capability  to  deny  access  to  a  regional  ad- 
versary, interdict  the  adverary's  movement  of  supplies  by  sea,  and  control  the 
local  sea  and  air.  For  the  Naval  Service,  then,  dominating  the  battlespace 
means  ensuring  effective  transition  from  open  ocean  to  littor^  areas,  and  from 
sea  to  land  and  back,  to  accomplish  the  full  range  of  potential  missions.  This 
is  the  essence  of  naval  adaptability  and  flexibility  which  are  the  keys  to  contin- 
gency response.  Battlespace  dominance  is  the  heart  of  naval  warfare. 

Power  projection 

Naval  Forces  maneuver  fi:t)m  the  sea  using  their  dominance  of  littoral  areas 
to  mass  forces  rapidly  and  generate  high  intensity,  precise  offensive  power  at 
the  time  and  location  of  their  choosing  under  any  weather  conditions,  day  or 
night.  Power  projection  requires  mobility,  flexibility,  and  technology  to  mass 
strength  against  weakness.  The  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  supports  the  deci- 
sive sea-air-land  battle  by  providing  the  sea-based  support  to  enable  the  appli- 
cation of  the  complete  range  of  U.S.  combat  power. 

Force  sustainment 

America's  influence  depends  on  its  ability  to  sustain  military  operations 
around  the  globe.  The  military  options  available  can  be  extended  indefinitely 
because  sea-based  forces  can  remain  on  station  as  long  as  required.  Naval 
Forces  encompass  the  full  range  of  logistics  support  that  is  the  critical  element 
of  any  military  operation.  Forward  logistics,  prepositioning,  and  strategic  air- 
lift, coupled  with  strategic  airlift,  are  the  keys  to  force  sustainment. 


Command,  control  and  surveillance 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  providing  a  command  and  control 
structure  that  will  exploit  the  unique  contributions  that  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces 
bring  to  littoral  operations.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  efficient  joint  operations  through 
a  command,  control,  communications,  computers  and  intelligence  (C*I)  architecture 
which  can  adapt  from  sea  to  shore.  "The  information  and  data  aspects  must  be  user 
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supportive  and  maxiinize  information  availability  from  all  sources  to  all  potential 
users. 

Other  key  elements  of  the  Department's  strategy  to  enhance  its  command,  control 
and  surveillance  operational  capabilities  include:  expanding  high  capacity,  multi- 
media communications  to  better  support  naval  and  joint  operations;  increasing  joint 
connectivity;  developing  the  means  to  ensure  a  common  tactical  picture  to  provide 
enhanced  situational  awareness;  and  upgrading  surveillance  systems  while  empha- 
sizing near  real  time/real  time  delivery  of  surveillance  data.  The  Department  is  pur- 
suing several  enhancements  in  support' of  these  thrusts. 

Copernicus. — In  support  of  an  integrated  approach  to  CH  goals,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  has  developed  Copernicus,  an  overall  C^I  architecture  for  the  post-Cold 
War  era  and  a  blueprint  for  infusing  cutting  edge  commercial  technologies  into  C^I 
programs.  The  Copernicus  architecture  recognizes  that  enhanced  capabUities  in  bat- 
tle management  and  interoperability  of  CI  systems  are  prerequisites  for  joint  and 
combined  operations.  Reduced  to  its  core,  the  Copernicus  Arclutectxire  changes  tiie 
C^I  system  from  a  producer  centered  "push"  to  a  user  centered  "pull"  system  while 
mandating  open  architecture,  adherence  to  a  Common  Operating  Environment,  and 
use  of  Government  Off  the  Shelf  (GOTS)  and  Commercial  Off  the  Shelf  (COTS) 
equipment  whenever  possible. 

Near  real  time  tactical  information. — High  capacity  data  distribution  and  a  com- 
mon near  real  time  tactical  picture  will  be  provided  by  Joint  Tactical  Information 
Distribution  System  (JTIDS)  to  E-2Cs,  F-14Ds,  F-18s,  CVs,  LHD/LHAs,  CGs  and 
DDGs.  The  Navy  Battle  Group  Passive  Horizon  Extension  System  (BGPHES)  is 
being  developed  to  provide  enhanced  SIGINT  surveillance  beyond  the  line  of  sight 
horizon  for  CVs,  LHDs,  and  LHAs,  while  the  Joint  Service  Imagery  Processing  Sys- 
tem (JSIPS)  will  provide  a  digitized  imagery  capability  to  the  same  platforms.  Sig- 
nificant communications  upgrades  include  expanding  Super  High  Frequency  (SHF) 
installations  to  provide  Defense  System  Communications  Satellite  (DSCS) 
connectivity  for  all  major  platforms,  while  investing  heavily  in  Extremely  High  Fre- 
quency (EHF)  terminals  and  the  Ultra  High  Frequency  (UHF)  follow-on  constella- 
tion for  jam  resistance  communications. 
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P-3  ASUW  UPGRADE 
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E-2C  UPGRADE 

173 

EA-6B  UPGRADE 

124 

JOINT  C3I  UPGRADES  FOR  SURF  PLATFORMS 

145 
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;  SELECTED  INVESTMENTS 

The  cornerstone  of  0^*1  programs  afloat  is  the  Navy  Tactical  Command  System — 
Afloat  (NTCS-A),  which  processes  sensor  information  and  communications  for  all 
warfare  mission  areas  and  is  scalable  to  support  all  levels  of  command  from  flagship 
to  frigate.  NTCS-A  employs  an  open  architecture  which  allows  integration  with 
other  services'  systems,  such  as  the  Air  Force  CTAPS  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO)  soft- 
ware. It  has  already  been  integrated  with  the  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Analysis 
System  (IAS)  on  the  U.S.S.  Wasp  and  U.S.S.  Saipan.  Further  enhancing  joint  inter- 
operability, the  Marine  Corps  has  signed  memoranda  of  agreement  with  the  Air 
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Force/Air  National  Guard  and  the  Army  to  help  meet  Marine  Component  Com- 
mander communications  equipment  and  personnel  requirements. 

Joint  task  force  commander  (CJTF)  afloat. — Fully  recognizing  that  joint  oper- 
ations are  the  venue  of  the  future,  the  Navy  has  developed  a  focused  strategy  to 
support  optimum,  affordable  flagship  C'*!  configurations  that  both  complement  and 
become  integrated  with  expeditionary  requirements.  By  installing  a  number  of  C"*! 
system  upgrades  such  as  SHF  on  flagships,  and  employing  the  principles  of  the  Co- 
pernicus architecture,  a  quantum  increase  in  C*!  capability  has  recently  been 
achieved  and  fully  demonstrated  during  the  joint  exercise  Tandem  Thrust  92.  In 
that  exercise,  the  Navy  demonstrated  the  ability  to  conduct  Commander  Joint  Task 
Force  (CJTF)  as  well  as  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  functions 
afloat.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  all  joint  afloat  commands  with  fully  inte- 
grated command  and  control  capabilities,  with  appropriate  attention  to  the  various 
command  transitions  such  as  sea-to-sea,  sea-to-shore,  shore-to-sea  and  shore-to- 
shore. 

Space  and  electronic  warfare. — Besides  improving  its  Command,  Control  and  Sur- 
veillance operational  capabilities,  the  Departaient  continues  to  advance  the  doctrine 
and  technology  which  support  Space  and  Electronic  Warfare  (SEW).  This  naval  mis- 
sion area  targets  a  opponent's  C'*I  infrastructure.  This  major  force  multiplier  fully 
exploits  our  technological  advantages  in  order  to  disrupt,  neutralize  and  deceive  the 
enemy,  while  providing  fiiendly  forces  with  superior  intelligence. 

Battlespace  dominance 

Battlespace  dominance  is  the  heart  of  naval  warfare.  Naval  forces  must  be  able 
to  deny  access  to  a  regional  adversary,  interdict  his  movement  of  supplies  by  sea, 
and  control  the  local  sea  and  air.  To  this  end,  the  Department  is  continuing  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  meet  the  unique  and  challenging  demands  of  providing  forces  that 
can  effectively  deal  with  projected  threats  including  the  stealth  anti-ship  cruise  mis- 
sile; tactical  ballistic  missiles;  shallow  water/choke  point  diesel  submarines;  and, 
most  notably,  mine  threats. 

Mine  warfare. — Continued  advancements  in  mine  warfare  are  vital.  Mine  detec- 
tion, avoidance  and  countermeasvu-es  are  necessary  to  ensure  battlespace  dominance 
in  narrow  seas,  choke  points,  and  coastal  surf  zones  of  the  littorals.  Extensive  in- 
vestments made  in  the  last  decade  have  begun  to  pay  off  with  the  ongoing  impend- 
ing delivery  of  14  Avenger  class  Mine  Countermeasure  (MCM)  ships  and  the  im- 
pending delivery  of  the  first  several  of  12  Osprey  class  Mine  Hunting  Coastal  (MHC) 
crafts.  As  a  direct  result  of  lessons  learned  fi"om  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  the 
Department  is  planning  to  convert  one  LPH  to  a  mine  countermeasures  support 
ship  (MCS).  This  conversion  will  provide  required  command,  control,  communica- 
tions and  logistics  support  to  air  and  surface  mine  countermeasvu*e  forces.  Finally, 
an  aggressive  research  and  development  effort  is  underway  to  meet  requirements 
for  shallow  water,  surf  surveillance  and  mine  neutralization,  unproved  influence 
mine  clearance,  and  accurate  mine  locating  devices. 
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(Dolartin  MWon*) 
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MINE  WARFARE  ^^ 

MINE  COUNTERMEASURE  SUPPORT  SHIP  124 

MK-48  TORPEDO  SHALLOW  WATER  IMPROVEMEhTT  18 

SH-60  B/F  HELO  PROCUREMENT  403 

HH-60H  HELO  PROCUREMENT  144 

DDG-51  PROCUREMENT  2643 


SELECTED  INVESTMENTS 

Shallow  water  antisubmarine  warfare. — Dominance  in  narrow  seas,  choke  points 
and  littoral  zones  can  be  put  to  risk  by  submarines  as  well  as  mines.  Systems  incor- 
porating advanced  acoustic  and  non-acoustic  ASW  technologies  are  essential  to  pre- 
serving the  ability  to  operate  in  these  areas.  For  example,  tiie  Advanced  Deployable 
SurveSlance  System  is  being  developed  to  make  on-demand  ASW  support  available 
for  operations  around  the  world.  Airborne  laser  systems  will  enable  the  fleet  to  lo- 
calize shallow  targets.  A  robust  research  and  development  effort,  building  on  the 
technology  base  developed  for  "blue  water"  ASW,  will  meet  the  unique  challenges 
posed  by  the  shallow  water  environment. 

Carrier-based  air. — ^We  intend  to  continue  the  modernization  of  our  carrier  forces 
to  provide  a  force  of  12  carriers  that  meets  the  challenges  of  global  presence,  con- 
ventional deterrence,  crisis  response,  and  joint  warfighting  requirements.  The  final 
carrier  to  finish  the  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  modernization  and  re- 
habilitation, U.S.S.  Constellation  (CV64),  is  currently  undergoing  sea  trials  and  she 
is  scheduled  to  rejoin  the  fleet  in  late  spring  1993.  With  the  commissioning  of  U.S.S. 
George  Washington  (CVN73)  in  July  1992,  two  CVNs  are  currently  under  construc- 
tion: U.S.S.  John  C.  Stennis  (CVN74),  scheduled  to  join  the  fleet  in  fiscal  1996,  and 
U.S.S.  United  States  (CVN75),  to  be  delivered  in  fiscal  1998.  The  Navy  will  request 
full  funding  for  the  ninth  Nimitz-class  carrier,  CVN-76,  in  fiscal  1995  as  the  re- 
placement for  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk  (CV63)  in  2003.  Long-lead  funding  will  be  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1999  for  a  tenth  Mmite-class  nuclear  carrier,  CVN-77,  which 
will  be  commissioned  in  fiscal  year  2007.  All  will  replace  older,  conventional  car- 
riers, maintaining  the  12-carrier  force.  These  ships  are  critical  to  providing  a  operat- 
ing base  for  littoral  air  operations,  including  complete  facilities  for  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  and  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  (CJTF). 
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In  concert  with  carrier  modernization,  the  Department  is  investing  in  an  aggres- 
sive research  and  development  effort  to  define  the  replacement  for  aging  A-6E  at- 
tack aircraft  and  F-14  fighters.  Central  to  this  effort  is  the  reduction  of  carrier 
based  fighter  and  strike  aircraft  to  two  basic  airfi-ames,  the  F/A-18  and  the  A/FX 
discussed  later  under  Power  Projection.  In  addition,  we  are  upgrading  EA-6B  and 
E-2C  aircraft  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  capability  and  service  life  until  a  re- 
placement aircraft  is  developed  in  the  next  century. 

Carrier  based  rotary  wing  aircraft  are  being  modernized  with  the  completion  of 
the  previously  scheduled  replacement  of  SH-3  Sea  King  helicopters  with  the  SH- 
60F  variant  of  the  Seahawk.  Additionally,  these  Seahawks  will  be  upgraded  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  year  1997  with  the  Airborne  Low  Frequency  Sonar  (ALFS).  Two 
new  highly  versatile  HH-60H  helicopters  wUl  be  added  to  each  carrier  based  squad- 
ron to  provide  enhanced  anti-surface  warfare  (ASUW),  combat  search  and  rescue 
(CSAR),  and  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  capabilities. 

Expeditionary  air. — Marine  tactical  aviation,  whether  integrated  with  carrier  air 
wings  or  conducting  operations  from  land,  offers  a  potent,  seamless  transition  of  air 
operations  from  sea  to  shore.  The  F/A-18,  AV-8B,  and  AH-IW  aircraft  provide  Ma- 
rine ground  forces  with  needed  mobihty  and  firepower  beyond  the  limited  armor,  ar- 
tillery, air  defense,  and  naval  gunfire  available.  The  AV-SB  Remanufacture  Pro- 
gram will  transform  day  attack  Harriers  into  night  attack/radar  equipped  aircraft. 
Additionally,  the  AH-lW  Night  Targeting  System  (NTS)  expands  the  operational 
capability  of  the  Super  Cobra  to  provide  close-in  fire  support  and  assault  fire  sup- 
pression 24  hours  a  day.  Marine  Aviation  ensures  that  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces 
remain  versatile  and  mobile  enough  to  respond  quickly  to  crises,  yet  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Organic  to  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  is  a  expeditionary  capability  which 
allows  its  tactical  aviation  to  operate  in  remote,  austere  locations.  Marine  Wing 
Support  Groups  can  establish  and  operate  3,800  foot  expeditionary  airfields  (EAF), 
inclusive  of  portable  arresting  gear,  lighting  and  matting  to  accommodate  72  air- 
craft. The  EAF  2000  Program  which  relies  on  modular  vice  old  building  block  struc- 
tures and  the  research  for  a  more  light  weight  matting,  are  improving  the 
deployability  of  EAF's.  During  fiscal  year  1994,  a  900-foot  matting  capability  will 
be  prepositioned  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron.  An  en- 
hancement initiative  currently  under  joint  review  may  allow  prepositioning  a  full 
EAF  2000  on  each  of  the  three  squadrons.  Air  Force  and  Navy  systems  effectively 
link  with  the  Marine  Air  Command  and  Control  System  providing  connectivity 
throughout  the  joint  force.  Finally,  aviation  logistics  can  be  deploj'ed  by  either  stra- 
tegic lift  or  aboard  an  aviation  support  ship  to  provide  an  expeditionary  Intermedi- 
ate Maintenance  Activity. 

Shore-based  air. — The  Navy's  P-3  maritime  patrol  aircraft  (MPA)  program  is 
being  restructured  to  ensure  the  effective  transition  from  open  ocean  to  littoral 
battlespace  dominance.  The  P-3's  unique  surveillance  characteristics  make  it  a  force 
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multiplier  in  the  littoral  environment.  In  concert  with  the  restructxired  mission,  the 
P-3  ASUW  upgrade  program  has  been  developed  from  CINC  inputs  as  a  cost-effec- 
tive alternative  to  the  terminated  Update  IV.  The  Navy's  program  also  provides  full 
funding  for  an  operational  service  life  extension  that  addresses  readiness,  corrosion, 
and  supportability  concerns. 

Surface  combatants. — Heavily  armed  with  tactical  cruise  missiles,  anti-air  mis- 
siles, guns,  and  anti-submarine  torpedoes,  cruisers  and  destroyers  provide  uniquely 
flexible,  extremely  capable  tools  for  effective  battlespace  dominance.  Surface  combat- 
ants will  continue  to  provide  protection  for  carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious 
ready  groups.  They  will  also  increasingly  be  used  to  provide  presence  in  areas  where 
entire  battle  groups  were  used  before:  e.g.,  maritime  interception  operations,  eco- 
nomic sanction  surveillance,  or  even  limited  no-fly  zone  enforcement  with  stand-off 
anti-air  capabilities.  The  continued  modernization  of  these  forces  is  being  under- 
taken through  the  evolutionary  upgrade  of  the  Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyer.  We 
will  continue  to  build  versions  of  this  ship  to  replace  retiring  and  less  capable  plat- 
forms. The  Department  has  also  embarked  on  an  aggressive  effort  to  pull  together 
technologies  which  will  have  sufficiently  matured  so  that,  by  the  early  21st  centvu:7, 
we  will  be  able  to  introduce  a  capable  and  affordable  follow-on  to  the  Spruance  and 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  classes  and  complement  the  Burke  class. 
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As  a  companion  piece,  several  existing  shipboard  weapons  systems  are  being  im- 
proved to  ensure  that  resident  ordnance  based  capabilities  keep  pace  with  the  threat 
and  ship  system  improvements.  A  significant  improvement  under  development  is 
Standard  Missile  Block  IV  which  greatly  improves  high  altitude  and  cross-range  ca- 
pability. It  also  offers  potential  integration  into  a  sea-based  theater  ballistic  missile 
defense  (TBMD). 

Integral  to  surface  combatant  capability  are  embarked,  fully  integrated  SH-60B 
Lamps  MK  III  heUcopters.  These  aircraft  have  proven  to  be  vital  force  multiplier 
elements  to  both  ASW  and  ASUW  battlespace  dominance  missions  and  provide  sig- 
nificant surveillance  and  coordination  advantages  in  the  littoral  environment.  The 
Department  has  included  the  Block  1  upgrade,  which  provides  these  aircraft  with 
the  Penguin  air-to-surface  missile,  for  fleet  introduction  starting  toward  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  The  Navy's  program  also  continues  development  of  the  Block  2  up- 
grade which  will  provide  significant  improvements  in  both  ASUW  and  ASW  capa- 
bilities, including  a  imaging  radar  and  the  Airborne  Low  Frequency  Sonar  (ALFS). 

The  170  foot  Patrol  Coastal  (PC)  Cyclone-class  ship  has  been  bviilt  and  is  now 
being  introduced  to  the  fleet.  These  13  ships,  although  funded  by  the  US  Special 
Operations  Command  and  part  of  the  Naval  Special  Warfare  Community,  will  be 
manned  by  Navy  Surface  Warfare  qualified  personnel.  With  a  primary  mission  of 
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coastal  patrol  and  interdiction  (CP&I),  the  PC  is  expected  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  littoral  warfare. 

Submarines. — Tremendous  national  investment  and  effort  produced  today's  very 
successful  America  nuclear  submarine  force.  This  force  is  dependent  on  an  excep- 
tionally unique  industrial  base.  Although  sufficient  numbers  of  nuclear  submarines 
are  in  the  fleet  today,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  we  retain  the  industrial 
capability  to  replace  toda/s  submarines  when  they  retire.  Currently  programmed 
submarine  building  leaves  a  gap  in  production  that,  if  not  properly  addressed, 
threatens  the  nation's  ability  to  retain  tnis  critical  technology. 

In  the  midst  of  continuous  world  technological  and  political  changes,  the  Navy's 
attack  submarine  (SSN)  force  remains  a  flexible,  stealthy,  and  powerful  rapid  re- 
sponse and  JTF  asset  that  can  sustain  itself  almost  indefinitely.  It  offers  the  ability 
to  project  power  both  covertly  and  overtly,  control  the  surface  and  underwater 
battlespace  and  deliver  weapons  or  special  operations  force  ashore.  To  fully  utilize 
advanced  America  nuclear  submarine  technology  and  capability,  the  Department  is 
procuring  two  Seawolf  (SSN-21)  class  submarines  and  is  doing  concept  definition 
studies  for  the  New  Attack  submarine  of  the  21st  Century.  These  ships,  along  with 
the  existing  and  improved  Los  Angeles  (SSN-688)  class  ships  will  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  modem,  capable  submarine  force  well  into  the  21st  Century. 

Several  significant  undersea  weapons  and  communications  upgrades  are  included 
in  tiie  Navy  program  to  meet  littoral  warfare  needs.  The  most  significant  of  these 
is  the  MK--48  ADCAP  torpedo  modification  program  which  provides  the  means  to 
improve  the  MK-48's  performance.  Also  included  are  efforts  to  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  submarine  sonar  systems  to  perform  in  all  environments  including  shallow 
water,  improve  communications  connectivity  between  SSNs  and  battle  group  assets, 
and  enhance  minefield  location  systems. 

Theater  missile  defense. — Over  fifteen  countries  are  estimated  to  have  programs 
to  take  advantage  of  ballistic  missile  technology.  Armed  with  conventional,  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  or  even  battlefield  nuclear  warheads,  these  systems  could  pose  a  seri- 
ous challenge  to  America  and  coalition  combat  forces.  Battlespace  dominance  by 
Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  field  a  effective  theater 
ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD).  The  Department  of  the  Navy  TBMD  program  is 
being  developed  in  concert  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  OfiBce  (SDIO).  Our 
goal  is  a  layered  defensive  capability  against  a  wide  rage  of  theater  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  involves  modifications  to  the  Navy's  AEGIS  weap- 
ons system  and  the  Standard  Missile  Block  IV.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
upgrading  the  Hawk  Missile  System,  Air  Defense  Command  Post  and  TPS-59 
radar.  These  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  modifications  will  provide  littoral  area  defense 
capability  to  protect  fleet  concentrations,  amphibious  objective  areas  and  other  vital 
assets  ashore. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  theater  defense  capability.  This 
phase  requires  development  of  an  exo-atmospheric  interceptor.  This  effort  will  lever- 
age SDIO  technology  developments,  and  interactive  information  and  data  transfer 
technology  described  in  the  Command,  Control,  and  Surveillance  section.  Combining 
these  diverse  technological  developments  will  allow  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  to 
combine  with  other  joint  combat  forces  in  an  overarching  grid  of  theater  area 
TBMD. 

Another  important  aspect  of  theater  missile  defense,  as  well  as  individual  ship 
self  defense,  is  the  Cooperative  Engagement  Concept.  This  capability  will  provide 
real  time,  extremely  high  rate  transfer  of  sensor  data  to  all  units  in  the  information 
net.  An  operator  on  a  ship  or  at  a  land-based  missile  battery  will  have  available 
all  the  information  on  the  net,  effectively  extending  his  platform's  sensors  to  the 
fullest  range  and  widest  area  of  the  most  distant  unit  in  the  net.  This  over  the  hori- 
zon capability  will  give  the  local  commander  the  ability  to  defend  himself  and  shoot 
his  intercept  munitions  at  targets  that  may  not  have  yet  been  detected  on  his  own 
sensors.  The  Cooperative  Engagement  Concept  is  a  major  force  multiplier  and  a  con- 
vincing counter  to  new  high-tech  threats  such  as  sea-skimming  cruise  missiles. 
Tests  have  already  been  conducted,  aimed  at  tying  together  Navy  surveillance  as- 
sets with  Marine  Corps  Hawk  units.  Army  Patriot  units,  as  well  as  Air  Force 
AWACS.  The  goal  is  to  integrate  all  systems  in  a  seamless,  joint  solution  to  the  the- 
ater missile  defense  problem. 

Power  projection 

Only  the  United  States  can  globally  project  sustained  power  fi"om  the  sea.  This 
capability  is  in  itself  a  strategic  deterrent  that  contributes  to  regional  stability, 
which  supports  U.S.  interests  and  promotes  U.S.  values  abroad.  Additionally,  the 
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U.S.  Navy  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  prominent  sea  leg  of  nuclear  stra- 
tegic deterrence. 

The  concept  of  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  in  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea"  expands  the 
application  of  principles  of  maneuver  to  the  projection  of  maritime  power  in  littoral 
regions.  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea  applies  technological  advances  in 
speed,  mobility,  communications,  and  navigation  seamlessly  and  rapidly  to  exploit 
enemy  weaknesses.  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  can  employ  the  advantages  of  ma- 
neuver at  sea  through  continuous  operations  from  carrier  battle  groups  and  amphib- 
ious ready  groups  over  the  horizon  to  inland  objectives. 

Implicit  in  the  capability  of  tailored,  sea-based  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  is 
credible  and  sustainable  forcible  entry.  New  technology  means  that  assault  forces 
may  be  physically  dispersed  for  simultaneous  power  projection  at  multiple  points. 
These  forces — concentrated  electronically  and  informationally — command,  control, 
and  support  landing  forces  in  a  seamless  projection  of  power  from  the  sea.  They 
must  be  able  to  locate  and  defeat  mines  and  other  anti-ship  defenses,  while  they 
deceive  and  disrupt  the  enemy.  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  will  continue  to  provide 
the  CINCs  with  the  operational  depth  of  naval  power  projection  with  task-oriented 
and  sized  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary  Forces,  sea-based  medium-range  attack  air- 
craft, and  long  range,  sea-launched  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  Critical  to  success 
of  operational  maneuver  from  the  sea  is  the  rapid  transition  from  sea  to  shore.  Am- 
phibious lift  must  have  not  just  the  capacity  to  move  at  least  2.5  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Brigades  (MEBs)  across  the  ocean,  it  must  also  have  landing  craft  and  aircraft 
that  can  move  them  and  their  equipment  rapidly  ashore.  Also  required  is  Naval 
Surface  Fire  Support  that  can  concentrate  intense  suppression  of  enemy  opposition 
to  the  landing  forces.  Navy  SEALS  and  Special  Boat  Unit  personnel  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Naval  Expeditionary  Force  to  support  tunphibious  operations  and  partici- 
pate in  littoral  warfare  missions. 
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POWER  PROJECTION 


(Dollars  m  Millions) 


FY  1994 


A/FX  (R&D)  399 

F/A-18  C/D  PRODUCTION  1745 

F/A-  1  8  E/F  (R&D)  1414 

V-22  (R&D)  78 

AV-8B  REMANUFACTURE  145 

PRECISION  GUIDED  MUNITIONS  642 

LHD  CONSTRUCTION  894 

ATACMS  DEMONSTRATION  23 

CH-53E  HELO  PRODUCTIONS  297 

AH-1W  HELO  PRODUCTIONS  143 

ADVANCED  AMPHIBIOUS  ASSAULT  (R&D)  22 


SELECTED  INVESTMENTS 

Marine  Corps  expeditionary  forces. — ^Marine  combat  forces  are  organized  into  Ma- 
rine Air-Ground  Task  Forces  (MAGTFs)  to  meet  operation^  requirements. 
MAGTFs,  composed  of  elements  from  Marine  command  elements,  divisions,  wings, 
and  force  service  support  groups,  operate  as  integrated  combined  arms  teams.  They 
have  organic  tanks,  amphibious  assault  vehicles,  light  armored  vehicles,  artillery, 
and  aircraft.  Ranging  in  size  from  a  Special  Purpose  MAGTF  to  a  Marine  Expei- 
tionary  Force,  these  task  organized,  self-sustaining,  rapidly  deployable  units  provide 
a  range  of  combat  power  from  short  duration  amphibious  raids  to  large  scale  forcible 
entry  amphibious  assaults  that  can  dominate  the  landward  portion  of  the  littoral 
battlespace. 

A  sigiuficant  percentage  of  the  combat  power  of  the  MAGTF  is  generated  by  Ma- 
rine aviation.  Marine  aviation  includes  vital  air  reconnaissance,  anti-air  warfare,  of- 
fensive air  support,  assault  support,  airspace  control,  and  electronic  warfare  to  expe- 
ditionary forces.  Uniquely  trained,  organized,  and  equipped  for  deplosmtient  on  air- 
craft carriers,  amphibious  assault  ships,  or  from  austere  forward  operating  bases, 
this  capability  provides  a  tremendous  enabling  force  for  sequential  buildup  of  land- 
based  tactical  aviation. 

MAGTF  mobility  and  firepower  are  also  greatly  enhanced  by  Marine  helicopters. 
In  that  regard,  replacement  of  the  CH-46E  and  CH-53D  airframes  is  the  Depart- 
ment's number  one  acquisition  priority  for  the  Marine  Corps.  We  have  initiated  a 
Dynamic  Component  Upgrade  Program  for  the  CH-46  as  a  interim  measure  until 
the  medium  lift  replacement  aircraft  can  be  procured.  MV-22  development  contin- 
ues under  a  new  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development  (EMD)  contract 
while  various  helicopter  options  are  also  evaluated.  The  Department  has  provided 
for  production  funding  within  the  FYDP  for  the  selected  alternative.  In  addition. 
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modernization  of  the  attack  (AH-1)  and  heavy  lift  (CH-53E)  helicopter  fleet  is  suc- 
cessfully moving  forward. 

Besides  conventional  combat,  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations,  forward 
deployed  MAGTF's,  usually  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU),  can  conduct  select 
special  operations  from  the  sea.  Though  not  considered  Special  Operations  Forces, 
the  MEUCSpecial  Operations  Capable),  or  MEU(SOC),  provides  CiNCs  with  a  wide 
range  of  crisis  response  options.  The  MEU(SOC)  is  available  for  immediate  re- 
sponse, as  well  as  prolonged  presence  at  sea  or  ashore.  Their  enhanced  capabilities 
support  combat  missions  and  noncombatant  operations  such  as  evacuation,  humani- 
tarian assistance,  and  disaster  relief. 

In  order  to  remain  versatile,  the  Corps  is  continuing  a  aggressive  modernization 
effort.  To  acquire  and  maintain  state-of-the-art  capabilities,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
pursuing  a  broad  rage  of  integrated  MAGTF  C*!  programs.  Current  deficiencies  in 
navigation  and  night-fighting  will  be  addressed.  Research  efforts  focus  on  tactical 
mobuity,  ground  weapons,  intelligence  flow  to  the  local  commander,  amphibious  as- 
sault vehicles,  and  countermine  capability. 

Amphibious  lift  and  maritime  prepositioning. — To  effectively  transport,  provide  a 
presence,  and  deploy  highly  capable  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces,  the  Department 
IS  continuing  to  modermze  and  tailor  its  amphibious  forces  with  an  eye  toward  pro- 
viding an  "over  the  horizon,"  high  speed  insertion  capability.  While  baseline  force 
structure  studies  indicate  a  higher  3.0  MEB  lift  requirement,  our  lift  capacity  is  fis- 
cally constrained  to  2.5  MEBs.  This  smaller  force  must  be  carefully  tailored  with 
the  flexibility  to  meet  a  broad  range  of  national  needs  and  interests.  To  meet  CINC 
forward  presence  requirements,  analysis  indicates  the  force  should  support  12  Am- 
phibious Ready  Groups  (ARGs).  Vital  to  this  capability  is  the  continuea  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Navy's  amphibious  shipping.  To  this  end,  the  Department  has  included 
a  sixth  Wasp-class  LHD  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  whicn  was  partially  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1993.  Also,  the  Department  is  aggressively  developing  a  new 
class  of  amphibious  ship  to  replace  the  aging  LPD,  LKA,  LST,  and  LSD-36  class 
amphibious  ships. 

Expeditionary  operations  are  further  enhanced  by  the  13  ships  in  three  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ships  (MPS)  squadrons.  Each  MPS  carries  thirty  days'  combat  equip- 
ment and  sustainment  for  16,500  Marines.  The  supported  Marine  Force  requires 
only  250  strategic  airlift  sorties  to  deploy.  Positioned  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  India 
Ocean,  and  Western  Pacific,  the  MPS  squadrons,  when  married  up  with  associated 
Navy  and  Marine  forces,  provide  the  geographic  combatant  CINCs  with  a  new  di- 
mension in  mobility,  readiness,  and  global  responsiveness. 

Medium-range  strike  aircraft. — The  A/FX  is  the  Department's  top  prioritv  joint 
aircraft  development  effort  for  the  Navy.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an  all-weather  re- 
placement for  the  aging  A^  medium  attack  bomber.  A  joint  Air  Force/Navy  pro- 
gram, the  A/FX  will  introduce  necessary  stealth  technology  into  carrier  based  air- 
craft. Also,  it  will  fulfill  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft  requirements,  capitalize  on  new 
technology,  minimize  costs,  and  ensure  joint  compatibility  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  as- 
sets. In  the  near  term,  the  F/A-18  E/F  strike  fighter  will  capitalize  on  the  battle- 
proven  C/D  model  to  provide  increased  payload,  longer  rage  and  greater  endurance. 
It  is  a  highly  capable,  near-term  improvement  to  sea-based  striking  power.  The  first 
E/F  aircraft  will  enter  fleet  service  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Naval  Service's  sea  based  aviation  strike  capability  is  being  tailored,  not  only 
by  the  development  of  the  F/A-18  E/F  and  A/FX  aircraft,  but  also  through  a  innova- 
tive integration  of  four  Marine  air  squadrons  with  carrier  air  wings.  Carrier  air 
wing  integration  delivers  some  immeoiate  joint  inter-operability  improvements  by 
expanding  the  integration  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  assets  to  complement  service 
capabilities  and  minimize  warfighting  duplication.  These  carriers,  deployed  with 
specially  packaged  air  wings  and  their  supporting  arms,  are  precisely  tailored  to 
provide  a  range  of  crisis  response  options.  These  discrete  force  packages  provide  the 
CINC  and  diplomatic  negotiators  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  easily  withdrawn 
if  the  crisis  abates. 

Naval  surface  fire  support.— Nawal  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS)  provides  for  the 
projection  of  power  from  tiie  seaward  to  the  landward  area  of  littoral  operations.  It 
supports  Operational  Maneuver  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea"  by  destroying  or  neutralizing 
enemy  emplacements.  It  enables  the  landing  of  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces  from 
the  sea  in  the  face  of  enemy  opposition.  While  naval  aviation  forces  are  crucial  to 
NSFS,  they  cannot  do  the  entire  job  when  intense,  concentrated,  all  weather  fire 
support  is  required  for  the  suppression  of  opposition  to  the  landing  force.  They  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  sea-based  fire  support  system  capable  of  neutralizing  a  vari- 
ety of  enemy  targets.  The  Navy  has  contracted  with  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses 
for  a  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  analysis  (COEA)  to  determine  the  best  sys- 
tem or  combination  of  projectile  and  missile  systems  required  to  obtain  the  nee- 
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capability.  The  analysis  will  review  existing  weapons,  as  well  as  those  under  devel- 
opment. 


OTHER  PROCUREMENT  ACCTS 
FY-93  Constant  $  Billions 


FY«5     FY-fl6     FY«7     FY-88     FY-eO     FYflO     Pr-91     FY-92     PT-eS     FY^4 
ONCLUDES  WEAPONS.  MARINE  CORPS.  AND  OTHER) 


WPN/MPC/OPN  TOTAL  OBLIGATIONAL 
AUTHORITY  TRENDS 

During  fiscal  year  1994  a  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration  will  be  conducted 
to  evaluate  the  capability  to  utilize  a  modified  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  fi-om  a  seagoing  platform  to  successfiilly  engage  a  land  target.  The  Navy 
is  also  conducting  a  Gun  Weapons  System  Advanced  Technology  Program  to  identify 
and  exploit  emerging  technologies  needed  to  construct  the  naval  gun  weapons  sys- 
tems of  the  next  century.  Liquid  propelled  and  electro-thermal-cnemical  guns  are 
being  studied.  Autonomous  rocket-assisted,  precision  guided  munitions  wiSi  target 
recognition  systems  are  also  being  explored.  The  selected  systems  will  provide  a 
high  volume  of  accurate,  all  weather,  medium  rage  fire  support  that  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  maneuver  commander  and  will  augment  and  erSiance  naval  aviation  and 
strike  munitions. 

Long-range  cruise  missiles. — Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  that  proved  so  successfiil 
in  Desert  Storm  will  continue  to  provide  a  key  element  of  deep  strike  power  projec- 
tion capability  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  Navy's  procurement  plans  include 
bringing  inventory  levels  up  to  projected  needs  for  the  next  several  decades.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  is  continuing  to  pursue  the  next  evolutionary  upgrade 
called  Tomahawk  Block  IV,  expected  to  be  ready  for  fleet  introduction  later  tWs  dec- 
ade. 

Advanced  precision  guided  munitions. — Collectively,  precision  attack  programs 
provide  the  ingredients  which  enable  the  projection  of  power  when  and  where  re- 
quired. Our  precision  guided  munitions  road  map  outlines  four  tactical  envelopes  for 
projected  standoff  weapons  delivery,  and  our  goeil  is  to  neck  down  to  four  weapons 
systems — one  for  each  of  those  envelopes.  Approaching  an  objective  fi-om  the  sea, 
we  may  first  project  power  ashore  utilizing  our  longest  range  system,  the  sea- 
launched  Tomahawk.  As  discussed  above,  it  is  a  key  element  of  our  deep  strike 
power  projection  capability.  Closing  in  range,  we  will  utilize  the  air-launched  SLAM 
for  area  standoff"  requirements.  Closer  still,  three  important  joint  air-delivered  sys- 
tems win  significantly  increase  our  power  projection  capability — Joint  Standoff" 
Weapon  ( JSOW),  a  IJSN  led  program  providing  significant  point  defense  standoff"  ca- 
pability. Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM),  a  USAF  led  program  with  powerful 
close-in  lethahty,  and  Tri-Service  Standoff"  Attack  Missile  (TSSAM).  These  "smart" 
weapon  systems  will  significantly  enhance  our  flexible  yet  powerful  application  of 
force  while  increasing  platform  survivability. 

Nuclear  strategic  deterrence. — Nuclear  deterrence  remains  a  fundamental  pillar  of 
the  nation's  security,  despite  revolutionary  changes  in  the  world.  The  continuing  na- 
tional commitment  to  nuclear  deterrence  is  fully  supported  by  the  Trident  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic  missile  submarine  force.  As  older  land  systems  are  retired,  liie  18- 
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ship  Ohio  (SSBN-726)  class  and  their  resident  C-4  and  D-5  Trident  missiles  will 
assume  a  central  role  in  nuclear  deterrence. 

Force  sustainment 

To  support  national  needs  through  international  coalitions  or  unilateral  action, 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  uniquely  American  capability  to  sustain  military 
operations  anywhere.  With  almost  99  percent  of  national  military  lift  capacity,  naval 
logistics  forces  encompass  the  full  range  of  support  needed  for  any  military  oper- 
ation. These  forces  include  a  comprehensive  and  responsive  logistics  support  system, 
including  fast  seaUft  and  airlift,  replenishment  ships,  mobile  repair  faciUties,  ad- 
vanced logistics  support  hubs,  and  naval  construction  forces.  In  addition,  force 
sustainment  depends  on  naval  forces  acting  in  their  traditional  role  of  protecting 
troops  and  equipment  with  unimpeded  sea  lines  of  communication  in  ana  en  route 
to  the  theater. 

Sea  lift. — ^The  recently  completed  Department  of  Defense  Mobility  Requirements 
Study  (MRS)  exeimined  lift  requirements  through  the  end  of  the  century.  This  study 
considered  the  national  needs  for  rapid  power  projection  from  afloat  prepositioned 
assets  and  from  locations  within  the  United  States.  The  results  were  used  to  de- 
velop a  revised  Strategic  Sefdift  Implementation  Plan  (SSIP)  which  proposes  a  addi- 
tional two  million  square  feet  of  prepositioned  cargo  capacity  and  three  million 
square  feet  in  sealifl  cargo  capability.  The  SSIP,  recently  forwarded  to  the  Congress, 
provides  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  determination  of  new  construction  and  con- 
version activities  required.  Using  $2,463  million  in  funds  already  appropriated  in 
the  National  Defense  Sealift  Fund  (NDSF),  the  Department  expects  to  award  con- 
tracts for  conversion  of  existing  ships  and  new  construction  in  fiscal  year  1993.  De- 
liveries of  the  conversions  are  anticipated  to  start  in  1995  and  new  construction 
ships  in  1997  for  a  total  of  20  new  fast  sealift  ships. 

Protection. — ^Although  there  is  no  other  major  maritime  power  that  can  challenge 
U.S.  command  of  the  seas,  there  are  regional  naval  powers  that  could  attempt  to 
harass  or  interdict  American  and  friendly  shipping  in  support  of  a  contingency  or 
crisis  response.  Traditional  Navy  missions  of  protecting  the  transport  of  Army  heavy 
divisions  and  other  shipping  in  support  of  JTF  operations  are  still  required.  One  re- 
cent example  of  the  importance  of  this  mission  was  the  escort  of  tankers  in  the  Iran/ 
Iraq  war.  Likewise,  littoral  warfare  depends  on  continued  command  of  the  seaward 
side  of  littoral  areas  during  expeditionary  operations.  Consequently,  to  support 
sustainment  of  forces  ashore,  Navy  surface  combatants  and  submarines  are  still  re- 
quired in  their  traditional  roles  to  dominate  the  battlespace  at  sea. 

Combat  logistics  forces  (CLF). — ^The  Combat  Logistics  Force  has  been  realigned  to 
emphasize  support  for  naval  expeditionary  forces  engaged  in  littoral  operations. 
This  highly  versatile  CLF  force  is  built  siround  a  concept  of  "station  ships"  to  sup- 
port theater  operations  and  "shuttle  ships"  to  keep  the  theater  CLF  assets  supplied. 
The  station/shuttle  ship  concept  provides  maximum  flexibility  to  meet  both  peace- 
time and  theater  combat  logistics  needs  and  can  be  sized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
variety  of  force  options.  The  Navy  is  also  in  the  process  of  revising  its  CLF  force 
balance  between  Military  Sealift  Command  and  active  Navy  assets  to  best  meet  the 
missions  of  station  and  shuttle  ships.  The  station  ship  force  is  anchored  around  six 
new  AOE-6  class  oilers.  The  shuttle  ship  force  is  centered  around  the  Military  Sea- 
lift Command  T-AO/T-AFS  classes  and  middle  aged  AE-26  class  ammunition  ships. 

Expeditionary  combat  service  support  (CSS). — The  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and  refine  active  force  CSS  capabilities  for  support  of  routine 
MAGTF  deployments  and  short  notice  expeditionary  operations.  Reserves  of  both 
services  maintain  additional  CSS  for  expeditionary  operations  in  support  of  major 
regional  contingencies.  The  Naval  Service  is  unique  among  the  Services  in  that  the 
Marine  Corps  msdntains  sustained  CSS  for  a  msgor  contingency  in  the  active  force. 

RESERVE  COMMITMENT  TO  TOTAL  FORCE 

The  traditional  role  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  focused  on  meeting 
global  threats  with  little  or  no  notice.  Today,  efficient,  effective  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources requires  the  integration  of  active  and  reserve  components  into  the  Total 
Force,  a  single,  cohesive  team  shaped  for  joint  operations  to  meet  national  needs 
and  global  challenges.  Our  Reserve  component  is  a  essential  part  of  the  Total  Force 
and  the  underljdng  foundation  for  sustainability  in  the  event  of  mobilization  for  a 
major  regional  contingency.  Our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  team  directly  com- 
plements the  worldwide  readiness  of  the  active  component  by  providing  critical  ca- 
pabilities and  augmentation  which  are  cost-effective  and  relevant.  Reshaping  to  ful- 
fill new  missions  while  retaining  capabilities  for  traditional  roles,  our  Reserve  Com- 
ponent maintains  flexible  readiness  to  perform  a  array  of  combat  and  multiple  con- 
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tingency  missions,  as  well  as  peacetime  support  to  regular  forces.  This  support  in- 
cludes the  voluntary  contribution  of  individual  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  team  to  counterdrug  operations,  humanitarian/disaster  relief,  and  as- 
sistance during  civil  disturbances. 

Navy  Reserve 

Our  Navy  Reserve  has  been  dramatically  reshaped  with  new  concepts  which  will 
be  responsive  to  regional  crises  or  increased  involvement  in  peacetime  support. 
Among  the  new  initiatives  are:  the  transfer  of  operational  control  of  Reserve  con- 
struction battalions  to  Fleet  Commanders  in  Chief;  robust  support  of  Navy  Intel- 
ligence Headc^uarters  and  field  activities;  assumption  of  rangeAraining  earner  sup- 
port and  vertical  on  board  delivery  by  our  helicopter  wing;  a  reorientation  of  our 
tactical  air  assets  to  a  primary  mission  of  adversary  and  electronic  warfare  support; 
enhanced  use  of  Naval  Reserve  Force  (NRF)  frigates  and  Light  HeUcopter  Squadron 
(HSL)  aircraft  in  counterdrug  operations;  increased  involvement  in  both  airborne 
and  surface  mine  warfare;  more  substitution  of  active  duty  personnel  with  reserves 
at  waterfront  maintenance  activities  and  weapons  stations;  and  expanded  support 
for  the  full  rage  of  medical  treatment  facilities.  Full  integration  of  modem  mission 
hardware  over  the  next  few  years,  including  C-130,  MH-53E,  C-20G  aircraft,  MHC 
mine  warfare  craft  and  other  support  equipment,  will  keep  our  Reserve  forces  com- 
patible, more  closely  aligned  to  their  gaining  commands,  and  ready  to  fight. 

The  Navy  Reserve  continues  to  provide  dedicated  combat  search  and  rescue/spe- 
cial warfare  support,  mobile  inshore  undersea  warfare  capabilities,  airborne  imne 
countermeasures,  and  100  percent  of  the  Navy's  CONUS  heavy  lift  (VR);  plus  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  cargo  handling  and  mobile  construction  battalions,  intelligence 
personnel.  Navy's  Fleet  Hospitals,  and  maritime  patrol  squadrons. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  consists  of  ground,  air  and  support  units  and  individ- 
uals available  for  active  duty  in  time  of  war,  national  emergency,  and  at  such  times 
as  national  security  may  require.  The  roles  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  to  aug- 
ment and  reinforce  existing  active  component  units.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  active  component  through  common  fielding  of  equipment, 
weaponn'  and  technology. 

The  Nlarine  Reserve  Porce  (MARRESFOR)  provides  peacetime  command,  control, 
and  resource  allocation  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  MARRESFOR  has  been 
recently  restructured  to  provide  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  with  unity  of  command 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  cohesion  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  training,  oper- 
ations, and  mobilization  planning.  Additionally,  two  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade 
command  elements  were  organized  and  equipped  to  provide  Reserve  staff  training 
for  integration  into  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  staffs  upon  mobilization. 

In  parallel  with  the  active  component  of  Naval  Aviation,  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve has  also  begun  partial  integration  of  two  F/A-18  squadrons  with  Navy  Re- 
serve air  wings.  In  admtion,  the  ^farine  Reserve  continues  to  receive  modem  equip- 
ment including  the  AH-IW,  F/A-18  and  MlAl  main  battle  tank. 

CONTINUING  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

Naval  forces  respond  daily  to  national  needs  and  global  challenges,  protecting 
America  citizens  and  interests,  and  assisting  in  multilateral  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
manitarian relief  efforts.  From  the  Persia  Gulf  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  training  exer- 
cises and  actual  operations,  naval  forces  are  on  scene  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  America  presence  in  areas  of  concern  to  the  national  interest. 

On  any  given  day,  40—45  percent  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  are  underway,  represent- 
ing over  80,000  Sailors  actually  at  sea.  Approximately  20-25  percent  of  the  ships 
are  forwarded  deployed  supporting  national  needs  in  areas  all  over  the  world.  From 
20-25  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  operating  forces  (approx.  26,000  Marines)  are  de- 
ployed at  any  given  time,  which  represents  a  43  percent  deployment  rate  for  most 
units  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces.  This  deplojrment  pattern  of  naval  forces  provides 
forward  presence  and  regional  response  capability  in  areas  of  instability  or  crisis. 
As  the  international  security  environment  continues  to  develop  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  naval  forces  will  remain  a  primary  force  option  for  the  National  Command  Au- 
thorities. 

One  example  of  the  durability,  sustainability,  and  continuity  of  naval  forces  is 
seen  today  in  the  Central  Command  area  of  operations.  Since  August  of  1990,  our 
naval  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  together  with  naval  forces  of  numer- 
ous nations,  have  been  conducting  maritime  interception  operations  in  support  of 
United  Nations  Security  Council  sanctions  imposed  upon  Iraqj.  As  of  mid-November, 
15,268  ships  have  been  challenged,  5,701  boarded,  and  345  diverted.  In  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  U.S.  naval  forces,  in  company  with  naval  forces  of  eleven  other  nations,  have 
cleared  or  neutralized  1,288  mines,  ensuring  the  vital  waterways  in  the  northern 
gulf  remain  safe  for  international  shipping. 


OPERATING  FROIVI  THE  SEA 
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SOUTHERN  WATCH 


The  Naval  Service  continued  its  long  tradition  of  close  contact  and  cooperation 
with  nations  around  the  world  over  the  past  year.  Naval  forces  participated  in  over 
216  exercises  with  58  countries  in  1992,  building  on  coalition  operations  begun  in 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  Inter-service  cooperation  and  coordination  has  been  a 
consistent  planning  factor  this  past  year,  as  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  partici- 
pated in  over  40  joint  exercises  with  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Recent  and  continuing  operations 

To  keep  our  forward  naval  forces  ready  to  respond  to  crises  and  support  national 
security  strategy,  the  Naval  Service  maintains  a  vigorous  training  and  exercises 
program  ranging  from  basic  ship  level  training  up  through  advanced,  multi-battle 
group  and  amphibious  exercises.  Many  of  these  exercises  involve  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  armed  forces  of  other  nations.  For  example,  naval  forces  today  are 
sailing  as  members  of  two  NATO  ship  squadrons,  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic. 
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The  coordinated  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  necessary  to  meet  national  needs  and 
crisis  response  requires  proper  training  and  practice.  OPTEMPO  is  the  term  used 
to  describe  the  time  and  money  needed  to  maintain  the  training  and  readiness  pro- 
grams that  keep  our  forces  ready.  Recent  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Soma- 
fia  have  stretched  our  OPTEMPO  funds,  requiring  a  curtailment  of  some  other  oper- 
ations. The  maintenance  of  a  ready  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  requires  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  investment  in  the  OPTEMPO. 

Somalia. — Operation  Restore  Hope  is  the  third  m^'or  naval  expeditionary  oper- 
ation in  two  years  in  response  to  the  conflict  in  Somalia.  The  civQ  war  there  has 
confirmed  the  responsiveness  and  flexibility  of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team,  begin- 
ning with  Operation  Eastern  Exit,  the  evacuation  oi  American  and  foreign  non- 
combatants  in  January  1991. 

During  September  1992,  USS  Tarawa,  its  embarked  MEU  (SOC),  and  other  ships 
of  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  provided  helicopter  transportation  and  billeting  for 
USAF  personnel  in  support  of  the  U.S.  strategic  airlift  of  a  U.N.  Pakistani  Force 
into  Mogadishu,  Somaha.  Tarawa  and  the  Marines  also  provided  contingency  capa- 
bilities for  search  and  rescue  missions  and  noncombatant  evacuation  of  U.S.  and 
designated  U.N.  personnel  on  the  ground.  Tarawa  embarked  the  USAF  personnel 
from  JTF  Provide  Relief  in  Mombasa,  Kenya  which  has  been  conducting  humani- 
tarian airlift  for  drought-ravaged  Somalia  since  August. 

On  9  December  1992,  Marines  of  the  15TH  MEU  (SOC)  embarked  on  the  Tripoli 
Amphibious  Task  Unit  and  Navy  special  forces  Seal  Teams  landed  in  Somalia,  kick- 
ing off  Operation  Restore  Hope,  the  largest  humanitarian  relief  operation  of  its 
kind.  Operation  Restore  Hopes  mission  is  to  secure  major  air  and  sea  ports,  key 
installations,  and  food  distribution  points  to  provide  open  and  fi^e  passage  of  relief 
supplies  to  provide  security  for  convoys  and  relief  organizations  ana  to  assist  U.N./ 
nongovernment  organizations  in  providing  humanitarian  relief  under  U.N.  auspices. 

The  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  entitled  UNITAF  (United  Task  Force)  is  com- 
manded by  LtGen  Robert  B.  Johnston,  Commanding  General,  I  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Force  (MEF).  In  addition  to  the  15TH  MEU  (SOC),  another  10,000  Marines  from 
I  MEF  deployed  to  Somalia.  Equipment  was  drawn  from  afloat  prepositioning  assets 
aboard  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron  2  based  in  Diego  Garcia.  The  Ranger  car- 
rier battle  group  was  diverted  from  their  deplojrment  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the 
India  Ocean  off  Somaha  to  support  the  initial  phase  of  this  operation. 

Despite  the  extremely  limited  infi*astructure  of  Somalia,  Marines  could  land,  es- 
tablish secure  air  and  port  facilities,  and  begin  engineering  work.  With  over  1,000 
seabees  from  Naval  Construction  Regiment  30  deployed  by  January  1993,  they  en- 
abled more  troops  and  equipment  to  join  the  rehef  effort.  With  a  self-sustained,  sea- 
based  logistics  structure,  the  Marines  were  able  to  provide  common  logistics  support 
to  all  United  States  forces  ashore  in  Somaha  until  responsibUity  could  be  assumed 
by  the  Joint  Logistics  Support  Command.  Follow-on  forces  included  units  fi"om  the 
Arm/s  10th  Mountain  Division  and  23  Coalition  countries.  UNITAF  has  success- 
fully established  a  secure  environment  for  the  open  and  free  passage  of  relief  sup- 
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plies  throughout  the  nine  designated  Humanitarian  Relief  Sectors  in  central  and 
southern  Somalia.  Certain  U.S.  units  have  completed  their  missions  and  redeployed. 
Additional  Coalition  units  have  deployed  to  relieve  U.S.  units  in  designated  sectors. 
Preparations  are  ongoing  for  the  transition  from  UNITAF  to  United  Nations  Oper- 
ations Somalia  (UNOSOM  11),  pending  adoption  of  a  U.N.  Resolution. 

Iraq. — Starting  in  August  and  continuing  today,  a  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central 
Command  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  (CVBG)  has  been  providing  naval  air  support 
for  Operation  Southern  Watch,  enforcement  of  the  No-Fly  Zone  (NFZ)  over  southern 
Iraq.  Bringing  organic  tactical  reconnaissance,  airborne  early  warning,  and  contin- 
gency strike  support  to  the  joint/multinational  operation  (USAF,  France,  U.K.), 
naval  forces  have  been  instrumental  in  implementing  national  policy  in  the  region. 

Balkans  and  the  Adriatic  Sea 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. — Since  July  1992,  naval  forces  have  been  on  station  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea  providing  search  and  rescue  support  for  Operation  Provide  Promise, 
humanitarian  relief  for  Sarajevo  and  the  former  republics  of  Yugoslavia.  Carrier 
based  E-2C  surveillance  aircraft  are  responsible  for  airborne  early  warning  in  sup- 
port of  Air  Force  airdrops  of  humanitarian  aid.  One  large-deck  amphibious  ship, 
with  its  embarked  Marines,  and  one  cruiser  are  furnishing  additional  naval  support. 

Yugoslavian  sanctions. — Naval  forces  are  conducting  operations  as  part  of  a  Mari- 
time Action  Group/Amphibious  Ready  Group  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  support  the 
United  Nations  humanitarian  assistance  and  sanctions  enforcement  efforts  brought 
on  by  conditions  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  Mediterranean  CVBG  also  supports 
operations  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  On  23  March  1993  the  U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(CVN7I),  with  a  Special  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Force  embarked,  entered  the  Med- 
iterranean. 
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Other  expeditionary  operations 

Haitian  refugees. — In  response  to  the  flood  of  refugees  picked  up  by  the  Coast 
Guard  following  the  coup  in  Haiti,  Naval  Station  Guantanamo  Bay  became  the  con- 
solidation point  for  humanitarian  assistance  and  processing  of  the  migrants.  A  Joint 
Task  Force  was  established  to  coordinate  inter-service  operations. 

Florida  /  Guam  / Hawaii. — During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  natural 
disasters  struck  close  to  home,  with  Hurricane  Andrew,  Typhoon  Omar,  and  Hurri- 
cane Iniki  striking  Florida,  Guam,  and  Hawaii,  respectively.  Naval  forces  responded 
in  each  instance.  A  five-ship  task  force  sortied  to  Florida  within  hours  of  the  Presi- 
dential decision  directing  military  support.  Similarly,  Navy  ships  and  Naval  Con- 
struction Forces  responded  to  the  other  disasters  ana  were  on  hand  to  provide  shel- 
ter, power,  and  provisions  as  required.  Likewise,  Marines  from  II  MEF,  III  MEF, 
and  1st  MEB,  respectively,  rapidly  deployed  to  assist  fellow  Americans  in  despair. 
The  Marines  provided  shelter,  food,  and  other  services  such  as  working  in  area 
cleanup  and  restoration  operations. 

Chuuk  Island. — Naval  forces  responded  in  the  South  Pacific  to  end  the  hardship 
of  the  citizens  of  Chuuk  Island,  Federation  of  Micronesia.  Marines  from  III  MJEF 
were  married  up  with  equipment  from  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  MV 
Lummus  and  MV  Lopez  to  produce  water  for  the  drought  stricken  inhabitants. 

Counterdrug  operations 

The  Department  continues  to  provide  strong  support  to  the  supply  reduction  pro- 
grams of  the  Defense  Department  and  the  various  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  (LEA) 
carrying  out  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  Marines  and  Naval  Special  War- 
fare Forces  can  be  found  in  support  of  the  drug  reduction  effort  in  source  countries 
conducting  training  of  host  nation  personnel,  on  ships  and  aircraft  intercepting  the 
trafiScking  of  drugs  in  transit  to  ovu*  shores,  and  supporting  LEAs  on  the  U.S.  bor- 
ders in  compliance  with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have  also 
continued  to  make  great  strides  in  internal  demand  reduction  efforts  to  ensure  a 
drug  free  environment  in  both  the  work  place  and  homes  of  our  Sailors,  Marines, 
and  civilians.  Our  demand  reduction  efforts  have  been  expanded  to  include  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Drug  Demand  Reduction  Task  Force,  the  Naval  Reserve's  Campaign 
Drug  PYee,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Young  Marine  Program  which  use  military  exper- 
tise and  role  models  in  communily  outreach  programs. 

The  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  has  taken  a  pro-active  approach  in  supporting  sup- 
ply reduction  efforts  designed  to  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  They  have  jointly  deployed  7  Riverine  Mobile  Training  Teams  and  have  con- 
ducted 14  unit  Riverine  CD  Deployments  for  Training  (DFTs)  to  the  following  Latin 
American  countries:  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Ar- 
gentina. These  deployments  assist  host  nation  personnel  in  their  efforts  to  take  back 
control  of  their  waterways  from  the  narco-traffickers.  The  Department  supported 
the  "in  transit  effort"  in  fiscal  year  1992  by  conducting  over  4,800  ship  steaming 
days  and  more  than  35,000  flignt  hours  devoted  to  maintaining  a  strong  presence 
in  the  Caribbean  and  the  eastern  Pacific  in  the  performance  of  detection  and  mon- 
itoring missions.  The  Department  has  provided  significant  support  to  Operation  AL- 
LIANCE by  routinely  deploying  to  the  southwest  Dorder  to  assist  U.S.  drug  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  major  effort  on  this  front  came  from  Marine  Corps  units 
conducting  training  and  support  missions  in  the  areas  of  reconnaissance,  engineer 
support,  intelUgence-related  projects,  and  terrain  denial  operations.  More  than  70 
individual  support  missions  were  conducted  on  the  southwest  border  during  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Reserve  contributions  to  operations 

Building  on  the  highly  successful  experience  of  recalling  and  mobilizing  citizen- 
Sailors/Marines  for  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  fully  integrating  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reservists  into  virtually  every 
mission  area.  Naval  Reserve  force  structure  is  being  shaped  to  address  the  changing 
and  dynamic  requirements  of  the  evolving  world  order.  This  includes  major  respon- 
sibility for  significant  portions  of  both  CONUS-based  and  forward-deployed  naval 
mission  areas  in  order  to  adequately  address  the  threats  embodied  in  potential 
major  regional  contingencies  as  well  as  peacetime  humanitarian  crises  and  disas- 
ters. 

In  daily  operations.  Reserve  units  are  available  to  augment  the  entire  range  of 
naval  operations,  bringing  ships,  aircraft  squadrons,  and  staffs  up  to  full  com- 
plement. Often,  Reserve  units  are  assigned  responsibility  to  provide  the  step  in- 
crease in  operational  efBciency  to  attain  a  full  crisis  footing,  such  as  in  Command- 
ers' battle  staffs  where  the  Reserve  complement  is  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  exercises,  as  well  as  critical  surge  augmentation  during  crises. 
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The  reliance  the  Naval  Service  and  the  nation  place  on  our  Reserve  Component 
was  demonstrated  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  when  more 
than  52,000  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reservists  were  called  to  support  their  active 
duty  counterparts.  Naval  Reserve  volunteers  responded  in  Hurricane  Andrew's 
aftermath,  providing  emergency  assistance  to  some  of  those  hardest  hit,  clearing  the 
rubble  of  that  natxiral  disaster  and  assisting  in  the  rebuilding  effort.  And,  most  re- 
cently, Naved  Reservists  are  assisting  in  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia,  botii 
in  country  and  to  augment  stateside  components  of  active  duty  units  deploying  to 
Somalia. 

The  Naval  Reserve  continues  to  provide  fully  integrated  operationed  support  to  the 
Navjr's  counterdrug  efforts.  Naval  Reserve  ships  steamed  approximately  355  days  in 
1992  as  part  of  joint  task  force  operations,  while  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  Units  flew  over  1,800  dedicated  counterdrug  flight  hours. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  participation  in  1992  included  air  support  of  counterdrug 
operations,  joint  exercises  such  as  Ocean  Venture  92,  and  air/ground  humanitarian 
assistance  during  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki.  Additionally,  many  international 
exercises  were  supported  by  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  including:  Norway  (Team- 
work 92),  Grenada  (Carib  92),  Honduras  (King's  Guard  92),  Chile  (Fuerzas  Unitas 
92),  Colombia  (Support  Justice  III),  and  Italy  (Dragon  Hammer).  Detachments  of 
Marine  Reserve  units  operated  in  support  of  active  component  commands  in  Korea, 
Peru,  Argentina,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  At  every  opportunity,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
will  continue  integrated  training,  exercise,  and  operational  support  of  the  active 
component. 

SUPPORTING  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

As  the  nation  grapples  with  downsizing  our  defense  force  structure,  many  sup- 
porting elements  are  entering  the  limelight.  How  we  answer  questions  on  research 
and  development,  on  the  closure  of  bases,  and  on  the  naval  industrial  base  will  de- 
termine our  ability  to  recapitalize  what  is  now  the  world's  premiere  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Research,  development,  and  acquisition 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  balance  improved  performance,  affordability  and 
risks  in  managing  our  development  and  production  programs.  Our  acquisition  strat- 
egies are  being  tailored  to  reflect  specific  program  needs  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  Department  of  Defense  acquisition  policies.  Greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  procxirement  of  non-developmental  items  to  meet  our  future  needs. 
Multi-service  and  multinational  actions  wUl  increasingly  characterize  our  efforts 
across  a  wide  spectrum  of  research,  development  and  acquisition  programs. 

Science  and  technology 

The  Naval  Service's  ability  to  command  the  seas  and  conduct  littoral  warfare  in 
the  future  is  dependent  on  a  strong,  djrnamic  science  and  technology  (S&T)  program 
today.  In  the  current  era  of  declining  budgets,  increased  efficiency  is  mandatory, 
and  today's  Department  of  the  Navy  S&T  strategy  reflects  this  new  focus. 

Depautment  of  the  Navy  S&T  programs  tire  closely  aligned  with  the  larger  De- 
partment of  Defense  strategy  embodying  seven  principal  "thrusts":  global  surveil- 
lance and  communications;  precision  strike;  air  superiority  and  air  defense;  sea  con- 
trol and  undersea  superiority;  advanced  land  combat;  synthetic  environments;  and 
technology  for  affordability.  These  thrusts  represent  a  range  of  technological  devel- 
opments required  to  support  future  needs  identified  by  the  customers  of  R&D  activi- 
ties— ^the  Fleet  and  the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  The  Department  of  the  Navy's  S&T  pro- 
grams support  these  thrusts  by  progressively  focusing  on  applications  at  the  compo- 
nent, subsystem,  system,  and  platform  level. 
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The  Department  of  the  Navy  S&T  program  is  coordinated  with  and,  where  appro- 
priate, jointly  planned  with  those  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  through  the  Tri-Service 
Reliance  Initiative.  Reliance  is  a  process  that  enhances  the  quality  and  productivity 
of  Department  of  Defense  S&T  programs  by  reducing  overlap  and  eliminating  dupli- 
cation among  the  Services.  Dvuing  this  budget  year,  we  will  see  an  increase  in  tri- 
Service  planning  and  execution  to  satisfy  common  defense  S&T  needs.  Department 
of  the  Navy  investments  in  S&T  will  remain  the  primary  contributor  to  naval- 
unique  needs. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  conduct  an  aggressive  program  of 
research  to  create  and  exploit  scientific  breakthroughs.  Although  particular  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  corporate  core  competencies — ocean  sciences,  advanced  mate- 
rials sciences,  and  information  sciences,  other  areas  of  science  essential  to  future 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  operational  needs  also  will  be  supported. 

Drawing  on  the  best  science  emerging  fix)m  Navy  laboratories,  industrial,  aca- 
demic, and  small  business  research  programs,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  explor- 
atory development  program  will  continue  to  develop  and  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
proposed  technological  solutions  to  specific  naval  problems.  In  response  to  the  in- 
creased potential  of  regional  warfare,  our  fiscal  year  1994  program  will  continue  the 
emphasis  placed  on  surf-zone  and  shallow-water  mine  detection,  mine  counter- 
measures,  and  littoral  warfare  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

New  weapons  systems  will  be  produced  only  when  there  is  a  clearly  defined  need, 
and  weapon  systems  programs  will  move  to  full  scale  production  only  after  minimiz- 
ing technical,  manufacturing,  and  operational  risks.  A  key  part  of  this  new  approach 
is  an  increasing  reliance  on  Advanced  Technology  Demonstrations  (ATDs)  to  thor- 
oughly demonstrate  new  technologies  and  minimize  risk  prior  to  initiation  of  new 
acquisition  programs.  ATDs  will  be  selected  fix)m  concepts  with  the  highest  potential 
payoff,  and  will  be  executed  by  drawing  on  the  best  technology  available  in  the  de- 
fense technology  base  and  in  private  industry.  Working  closely  with  industry,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  will  concentrate  greater  resources  and  management  focus 
on  ATDs  to  ensure  that  technology  options  are  feasible  and  affordable,  manufactur- 
ing processes  are  available,  and  operating  concepts  are  understood  before  finds  are 
committed  for  full  scale  development  and  acquisition. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  balances  its  S&T  investments  among  industrial,  aca- 
demic, and  in-house  activities.  The  recently  consoUdated  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
(NRL)  and  four  mission  oriented  warfare  centers  provide  a  robust  in-house  R&D  ca- 
pability. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  science  and  technology  program  lays  the  technical 
foundation  for  moving  into  the  21st  centxiry  .  .  .  ensuring  our  Nation's  ability  to 
project  power  fi:x)m  the  seas  in  the  national  interest. 
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Acquisition  strategies 

Naval  acquisition  is  going  through  a  period  of  transition.  The  global  threat  of  the 
Cold  War  necessitated  a  quick  development  and  concurrent  production  cycle  to  es- 
tabUsh  and  maintain  a  technical  advantage  over  the  threat.  With  the  dissolution  of 
the  Cold  War  threat  and  the  urgency  that  it  represented — and  the  resultant  de- 
crease in  the  resources  allocated  to  defense — a  more  deliberate  acquisition  process 
must  be  pursued.  Programs  will  focus  on  risk  reduction,  with  specific  criteria  estab- 
lished and  satisfied  before  the  program  moves  fi*om  one  phase  of  the  acquisition 
cycle  to  the  next.  Concurrency  will  be  reduced  and  more  upgrades  of  existing  equip- 
ment will  take  place  in  heu  of  initiating  new  programs.  Risk  will  be  managed  fo- 
cused investment  in  technologies  will  be  made  and  potential  new  capabilities  ma- 
tured before  attempted  introduction  into  our  systems. 

Naval  acquisition  efforts  support  the  naval  strategy  delineated  in  the  white  paper 
".  .  .  From  the  Sea."  Where  appropriate,  programs  that  were  conceived  dvu^ng  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War  are  no  longer  required  to  support  the  regional  strategy,  are 
being  refocused  or  terminated.  For  example,  the  emphasis  on  open  ocean  Anti-Sub- 
marine  Warfare  (ASW),  a  major  priority  during  the  Cold  War,  has  been  significantly 
reduced,  and  ASW  efforts  have  been  refocused  to  highlight  shallow  water  ASW  and 
Anti-Mine  capabilities. 

As  the  defense  budget  declines  and  the  defense  industry  adjusts  its  capacity  to 
market  realities,  increased  attention  must  be  given  to  industrial  base  issues  to  pre- 
serve critical  capabilities.  Several  studies  and  analyses  have  been  initiated  to  de- 
velop a  clear  understanding  of  the  trade-offs  necessary  to  maintain  the  most  capable 
naval  forces  while  providing  for  future  needs. 

Acquisition  workforce 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  well  along  in  carrying  out  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA),  which  must  be  fully  implemented  by  October 
1993.  The  Director,  Acquisition  Career  Management  (DACM)  has  estabUshed  var- 
ious programs  to  "professionalize"  the  workforce.  These  programs  include  a  txiition 
assistance  program  which  provides  financial  support  in  meeting  the  increased  edu- 
cation level  requirements  and  centralized  quota  management  to  provide  better  utili- 
zation in  meeting  the  increased  mandatory  training  requirements  under  DAWIA. 
With  the  continuation  of  a  highly  motivated  acquisition  intern  program,  these  ef- 
forts should  lead  to  a  more  highly-qualified  workforce  to  meet  the  future  acquisition 
needs  of  the  Department. 

ENVIRONMENT,  INSTALLATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  drawdown  of  our  infrastructure,  evaluation  of  the  industrial  base,  and  envi- 
ronmental management  are  all  significant  challenges  as  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  seeks  to  maintain  a  support  establishment  that  is  relevant  to  our  operating 
forces.  The  Department  is  firmly  committed  to  maintaining  the  excellence  of  our  op- 
erating forces  with  quality  support  facilities,  environmental  stewardship,  and  active 
cooperation  with  Congress  to  develop  public  policy  for  investment  in  technology  and 
industrial  base  strategies  that  strengthen  national  security. 

Industrial  base 

There  are  numerous  Defense  Industrial  Base  issues,  but  only  two  major  issues  are 
unique  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy — nuclesir  submarines  and  shipbuilding.  While 
the  Department  is  concerned  about  many  of  the  other  issues,  these  two  have  ex- 
tremely serious  impacts  on  our  ability  to  recapitalize  the  best  Navy  in  the  world. 

The  Navy  has  been  active  in  assessing  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial  base, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  identifying  actions  to  preserve  a  needed  critical  process,  prod- 
uct, or  capability  in  those  exceptional  situations  where  it  may  be  lost  and  cannot 
be  recovered  in  time  to  meet  an  emerging  threat.  Nuclear  propulsion  technology  is 
one  area  that  has  been  identified  as  an  essential,  unique  capability  which  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  if  there  were  a  period  in  which  there  is  a  gap  in  the  production 
of  submarines.  Naturally,  the  best  way  to  retain  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial 
base  is  to  build  nuclear  submarines.  However,  the  Department  is  examining  other 
options. 

In  order  to  support  the  nationsJ  shipbuilding  industrial  base,  the  Department  will 
utilize  commercial  product  and  processes  wherever  possible.  Our  Strategic  Sealift 
program  is  a  good  example.  It  will  use  standeu-d  commercial  design  and  construction 
practices  and  proven  commercial  components  and  equipment.  However,  current  ini- 
tiatives will  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  existing  national  shipbuiling  capadW. 
With  the  continuing  rapid  decline  in  the  requirements  for  Navy  ships  it  is  likely 
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that  some  commercial  shipyards  will  be  forced  to  close.  A  marked  decrease  in  capac- 
ity will  likely  increase  the  cost  of  building  future  Navy  ships  in  remaining  yards. 

Base  closure 

Current  and  planned  force  structure  cuts  and  budget  reductions  mandate  com- 
mensurate reductions  in  shore  station  infrastructure.  To  ensure  that  a  credible  and 
comprehensive  review  of  naval  military  installations  is  conducted  in  accordance  witii 
the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  uti- 
Hzed  a  Base  Structure  and  Evaluation  Committee  (BSEC)  supported  by  a  Base 
Structure  Analysis  Team  (BSAT)  to  recommend  closure  and  realignment  strategies 
options,  and  alternatives. 

The  primary  goal  of  base  closure  is  reduction  of  base  operating  costs  through  con- 
solidation for  efBciency.  In  cases  of  closure  actions  announced  in  1988  and  1991,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  is  meeting  or  exceeding  announced  schedules.  NAS  Chase 
Field  and  NAS  Moffett  Field  are  examples  of  attaining  cost  savings  earlier  from  effi- 
cient, accelerated  closures  with  budgeted  savings  of  $49  million. 

A  secondary  goal  of  base  closure  is  to  make  real  property  available  for  economic 
reuse  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  means  to  this  goal  is  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  community  base  reuse  organizations  and  diligently  pressing  environ- 
mental cleanup  of  property  to  enable  its  early  transfer.  To  date,  the  Department's 
relationship  with  the  various  community  reuse  organizations  has  been  very  close 
and  productive.  The  Department  is  pursuing  public  benefit  transfers,  property  sales, 
and  interim  leasing  to  allow  earliest  possible  transfer  of  economicallv  viable  prop- 
erty. Examples  of  this  pohcy  include  transfer  of  five  acres  at  Naval"  Station  New 
York  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  transfer  of  374  acres  at  CBC  Davisville  to 
the  Army  for  continued  use  by  the  Rhode  Island  National  Guard.  The  Department 
has  also  entered  into  two  interim  leases  with  the  Beeville/Bee  County  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation,  one  of  which  will  result  in  employment  opportunities  for  nearly 
100  local  residents. 

Environmental  protection  and  stewardship 

Department  of  the  Navy  policy  requires  full  funding  of  environmental  compliance 
requirements.  Commanding  Officers  are  engaged  in  the  identification  and  execution 
of  those  projects  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal.  The  Department  is  committed  as 
well  to  control  and  reduction  of  pollutants  generated  by  its  operations.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  strategic  significance  of  environmental  safeguards,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  has  appointed  a  flag  officer  to  oversee  environmental  operations. 

Environmental  compliance,  restoration,  and  pollution  prevention  is  a  priority 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  program  includes  significant  resources 
dedicated  to  lessening  Navy's  impact  on  the  environment.  Resources  are  included  to 
complete  all  Class  I  and  II  environmental  compliance  projects.  Funding  has  been  re- 
quested for  the  construction  of  waste  water  treatment  facilities  and  hazardous  waste 
storage  facilities.  Initiatives  are  underway  to  determine  effective  substitutes  for 
ozone  depleting  chemicals— CFCs  and  Halons— used  for  refrigeration,  fire  fighting, 
and  industrial  cleaning.  One  measure  of  the  Department's  success  is  that  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  achieved  46  percent  and  54  percent  reductions,  respectively,  in 
hazardous  waste  disposal  as  measured  against  1987.  Solid  waste  recycling  programs 
have  been  established  at  most  major  installations  and  purchase  of  recycled  content 
products  is  growing. 

With  over  163  interim  and  final  remedial  actions  initiated  through  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  assessment  and  cleanup  of  past  disposal  sites  has  seen  increased  action. 
We  are  actively  engaged  in  building  effective  partnerships  with  state  and  federal 
regulators  to  streamline  the  restoration  process  and  accelerate  cleanup  through  use 
of  innovative  technology.  Those  partnerships  also  support  the  expedited  restoration 
and  transfer  of  properties  selected  for  closure. 

The  Department's  vessels  have  become  environmental  models  for  other  navies  and 
the  maritime  industry.  Not  only  do  our  vessels  comply  with  international  pollution 
prevention  laws,  but  they  lead  in  the  application  of  innovative  technologies.  Lacking 
rugged  commercial  waste  handling  equipment,  we  undertook  several  developmental 
programs.  Designs  now  being  readied  for  commercial  manufacture  include  an  array 
of  processors  for  surface  vessels  which  will  compact  plastic  waste  so  that  it  may  be 
recvcled,  pulp  paper  into  a  milky  slurry  and  shred  glass  and  metal  so  that  it  will 
sink.  The  first  of  the  plastic  waste  processors  will  be  procured  in  fiscal  year  1995 
and  installed  in  fiscal  year  1997.  While  all  processors  will  not  be  installed  until 
after  the  December  1993  statutory  deadline,  the  Department  is  making  every  effort 
to  expedite  the  program. 

Despite  technological  progress,  the  Department  is  challenged  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  disparate  standards  set  by  state  and  local  regulators  for  ship  discharges. 
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Clear  national  discharge  standards  for  vessels,  based  on  international  agreements, 
are  needed  to  serve  as  the  b£isis  for  ship  design  and  development. 

Preservation  of  our  natursd,  cultural,  and  historic  resources  is  another  element  of 
the  Department's  environmental  strategy.  Surveys  have  been  scheduled  to  identiftr 
resources  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  to  inventory  all 
wetlands  owned  by  the  Department.  Wetlands  protection  and  enhancement  projects 
will  support  our  goal  of  no  net  loss  of  value  and  function  of  the  Department  oi  the 
Navy  wetlands. 

The  Department's  long-range  goal  is  to  integrate  environmental  protection  as  an 
ethic  into  all  planning,  decision  making,  and  day-to-day  operations.  This  ethic  will 
be  fostered  by  issuing  clear,  understandable  guidance,  by  providing  appropriate 
training  for  all  levels  of  the  work  force,  and  by  executive  level  commitment.  Both 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  developed  comprehensive  environmental  training 
master  plans  covering  the  entire  work  force  and  have  established  executive  level  en- 
vironmental training.  Special  training  opportunities  will  be  made  available  to  those 
in  the  acquisition  community  responsible  for  identifying  and  addressing  environ- 
mental issues  in  acquisitions  programs.  The  Department  will  continue  to  work  close- 
ly witii  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  its  state  counterparts  on  issues 
such  as  parceling  uncontaminated  areas  on  National  Priorities  List  (NPL)  installa- 
tions and  increasing  risk  management  for  more  timely  cleanups.  These  DOD,  EPA, 
and  Department  of  the  Navy  negotiations  are  ongoing  and  proceeding  well. 

THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  TODAY 

Throughout  America's  history,  naval  forces  have  played  a  significant  role  in  de- 
fense of  tiie  nation — ready  when  needed,  relevant  in  force  composition  and  employ- 
ment, and  fully  capable  of  meeting  national  needs.  Presented  today  with  a  new  stra- 
tegic environment,  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Team  has  prepared  to  meet  the  exacting 
challenges  of  promoting  and  defending  American  interests  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas. To  do  so  nas  required: 

— ^A  reorientation  of  maritime  strategic  thinking; 

— Development  of  new  concepts  of  operation; 

— Restructuring  of  naval  organizations;  and  a 

— Renewed  emphasis  integrating  doctrine  with  training. 

While  reorienting  our  maritime  strategic  thinking,  the  Naval  Service  has  never 
shifted  its  focus  from  readiness.  Readiness  is  well-trained,  quality  people.  So  long 
as  we  take  care  of  our  people,  we  will  have  good  ships,  good  battalions.  Our  people 
are  our  focus.  They  deserve  to  live  and  work  in  a  challenging  environment  that  re- 
spects the  sacrifices  that  they  make  in  long  deplojmtients  away  from  home  and  fam- 
ily. While  much  has  changed  in  the  world,  our  Sailors  and  Marines  and  their  readi- 
ness to  support  and  defend  their  country  remains  the  bedrock  of  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps  Team. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  CARL  E.  MUNDY,  JR.,  USMC,  COMMANDANT  OF 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  will  turn  it  over  to  General  Mundy  now  and 
let  him  say  a  few  remarks,  sir,  if  that  is  all  right  with  you. 

General  MuNDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  always  it  is  a  privilege  to  come  here  and  represent  the  Marine 
Corps  before  those  who  raise,  provide,  and  maintain  us.  We  appre- 
ciate your  support.  It  is  always  there,  and  that  is  why  we  have  a 
Marine  Corps. 

I  would  share  many  of  Admiral  Kelso's  remarks  and  need  not  re- 
peat those  concerning  the  pride  that  I  see.  Senator,  you  have  cited 
concerns  which  exist  in  the  forces,  but  understand,  they  are  proud 
of  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  believe  they  can  continue  to  do 
it.  It  is  our  job  to  make  sure  they  have  the  resources  and  the 
wherewithal.  The  young  people  out  there  are  as  good  or  better  as 
they  ever  have  been. 

DEPLOYMENTS 

When  I  appeared  before  you  last  year,  there  were  about  20  con- 
flicts, confrontations,  or  rumblings  of  some  sort  going  on  around 
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the  world.  That  number  continues  today.  Some  of  the  names  have 
changed,  but  the  numbers  of  ongoing  conflicts  remain  about  the 
same, 

OVERSEAS  COMMITMENTS 

I  also  told  you  that,  as  Admiral  Kelso  mentioned,  on  a  routine 
basis  something  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  for- 
ward operating,  away  from  home  bases,  just  like  sailors.  That  is 
what  sailors  and  marines  do.  These  marines  are  deployed  for  peri- 
ods of  6  months,  and  in  some  cases  longer  in  order  to  maintain  sta- 
bility and  demonstrate  our  interest  in  various  places  throughout 
the  world.  We  can  respond  to  prevent  on-scene  crises  from  erupting 
into  the  conflicts  which  might  demand  deploying  greater  numbers 
of  forces  from  Conus. 

This  year,  we  have  reduced  the  Corps  by  another  7,800  marines. 
All  of  the  services  are  reducing,  yet  the  number  operating  forward 
continues  to  increase.  Had  I  been  here  2  weeks  ago,  I  would  have 
told  you  that  instead  of  22,000  marines  forward  operating,  we  had 
30,000.  We  have  now  recovered  those  additional  marines. 

As  you  know,  we  are  bringing  back  the  last  marines  from  Soma- 
lia, and  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  they  will  all  be  back. 
Since  December  we  have  had  just  about  30,000  marines  operating 
forward.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  use  for  naval  expeditionary  forces. 


911  FORCE 

You  may  recall  that,  as  I  characterized  that  to  you  last  year,  I 
also  reminded  you  that  the  911  phone  number  rang  about  six  times 
for  us  during  the  preceding  2  years.  It  rang  four  additional  times 
last  year.  In  other  words,  the  pace  continues:  The  phone  number 
is  still  listed  in  the  book,  and  the  CINC's  still  use  us  a  great  deal 
of  the  time. 

This  commitment  of  marines  has  remained  relatively  unchanged 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country  and  certainly  during  the  past 
half  century.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  marines,  as  your  predecessors 
in  these  halls  set  down,  to  be  expeditionary:  to  operate  forward.  So 
we  are  doing  exactly  what  you  maintain  us  to  do,  what  you  hire 
us  to  do,  what  you  keep  us  around  to  do.  This  is  why  you  have  a 
Marine  Corps,  and  how  we  perform  our  role  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fense, is  as  part  of  America's  naval  capabilities. 

Marines  are  also  a  complimentary  component  of  our  Nation's 
joint  force  team.  As  such,  Marine  formations  blend  easily  into  and 
form,  for  that  matter,  joint  task  forces,  as  was  done  in  Somalia,  for 
any  mission  that  may  be  required  by  one  of  our  unified  command- 
ers in  the  field. 

We  worked  hard  this  past  year,  with  your  help  from  last  year, 
in  fact,  to  improve  even  further  interoperability  with  our  sister 
services.  These  efforts  were  made  to  provide  an  even  more  syner- 
gistic joint  team  of  national  capabilities  and  our  budget  this  year 
supports  continued  efforts  toward  increased  interoperability. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 

With  regard  to  our  budget  request,  we  ask  this  year  for  4.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  moneys  requested  by  the  President  for  defense.  A 
nickel  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  defense  will  maintain  your  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Our  priorities  remain  essentially  the  same  as  those  that  I  high- 
lighted for  you  last  year.  My  top  priority  is  people.  The  Marine 
Corps  needs  a  level  of  funding  required  to  sustain  the  forward  op- 
erations that  I  have  been  talking  about.  The  unified  commanders 
continue  to  request  these  capabilities.  We  simply  must  have  the 
people  to  provide  it  to  them  and  must  do  it  without  placing  upon 
our  people  the  undue  hardship  that  comes  from  excessive  operating 
tempos. 

STRENGTH  LEVELS 

Studies  both  internal  and  external  to  the  Corps,  as  well  as  con- 
sultations personally  by  me  and  collectively  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  unified  commanders  last  summer,  have  shown  that 
a  force  of  about  177,000  Active  and  about  42,000  Reserve  marines 
is  the  right  number  needed  to  meet  those  commitments. 

Language  from  this  body,  from  the  Congress  in  fact,  in  2  of  the 
past  3  years,  has  stated  the  conviction  that  you  believe  that  num- 
ber to  be  about  right  also.  This  year,  however,  fiscal  demands  have 
forced  me  to  submit  a  request  for  174,000  Active  and  about  37,000 
Reserve  marines. 

I  simply  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to  offset  additional  budget  cuts 
without  hollowing  the  Corps.  We  have  no  big  programs.  Our  top 
program  right  now,  for  which  you  provided  funds  directly  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  costs  about  $65  million.  So  when  looking  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  in  the  budget,  I  have  none  to 
give  unless  I  neutralize  capabilities. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  or  overstate  my  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
maintaining  adequate  numbers  of  marines.  Let  me  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  beating  this  drum  as  loud  as  I  can,  explain  why. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  people.  We  operate  people.  We  have  equip- 
ment and  we  have  systems  that  help  people  get  where  they  need 
to  be  and  equipment  and  systems  that  help  them  do  what  they 
must  do  once  they  get  there.  But  in  the  Corps,  the  formations  of 
people  are  the  capability  that  we  deliver. 

In  the  other  services,  a  submarine,  a  bomber,  an  aircraft  carrier, 
or  strategic  transport  aircraft  or  even  an  armored  division  is  the 
capability  that  is  delivered.  The  armor  delivered  to  the  battlefield 
is  what  you  get  out  of  an  armored  division.  It  takes  people  to  oper- 
ate these  instruments  to  deliver  the  capability  they  provide. 

But  in  the  Marine  Corps  it  is  the  people  that  are  delivered.  We 
buy  things  to  support  formations  of  people,  rather  than  hiring  peo- 
ple to  operate  things  that  deliver  capability.  Reductions  in  Marine 
Corps  end  strength  translate  directly  and  dramatically  to  a  loss  in 
Marine  capabilities. 

Seventy-seven  cents  out  of  every  dollar  you  provide  directly  to  me 
to  operate  the  Corps  is  used  to  buy  and  support  people.  Six  cents 
purchases  our  ground  weapons  and  equipment.  The  remaining  17 
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cents  goes  toward  training,  operating,  and  maintaining  both  readi- 
ness and  the  bases  that  we  live  on. 

Any  further  budget  reductions  to  Marine  Corps  accounts  now,  or 
as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  future,  will,  of  simple  arithmetic  neces- 
sity, come  from  people.  Further  cuts  will  result  in  a  direct  reduc- 
tion in  a  vital  national  capability  that  is  in  full  use  today  and  in 
even  greater  demand  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

MODERNIZATION 

To  support  our  people  and  get  them  where  needed,  of  course,  re- 
quires some  things.  Principal  among  the  needs  is  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  V-22  Osprey  aircraft  as  a  replacement  for  our 
aged  CH-46  helicopter.  I  need  not  say  too  much  about  that. 

I  think  the  Marine  Corps  requirement  to  replace  the  CH-46  is 
critical.  The  newest  CH-46  in  our  inventory  is  21  years  old,  yet  we 
continue  to  fly  marines  into  combat  and  operate  around  the  world 
in  it.  I  am  confident,  and  I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  that  the  V- 
22  will  satisfy  that  requirement.  We  believe  it  will.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  and  to  ensure  its  timely  introduction  into 
our  operating  forces. 

We  also  need  to  continue  improving  our  command  and  control 
and  our  intelligence  system  through  modernization  to  correct  the 
war-fighting  deficiencies  that  we  learned  about  in  Desert  Storm. 
You  were  most  generous  to  us  last  year  in  those  critical  areas,  and 
we  have  made  progress. 

SUMMARY 

We  must  have  an  operations  and  maintenance  funding  level 
which  supports  our  personnel,  training,  equipment  maintenance, 
and  the  other  requirements  that  are  vital  to  maintaining  readiness. 

Taken  together,  our  fiscal  year  1994  procurement  and  O&M 
funding  is  at  the  lowest  point  since  the  1970's.  Those  were  the  days 
of  hollow  forces.  The  Corps'  "Procurement"  account  of  $480  million 
is  one-half  what  it  was  2  years  ago.  Our  "Operation  and  mainte- 
nance" account  is  strapped,  having  fallen  more  than  20  percent 
over  the  past  4  years.  This  decrease  occurred  while  requirements 
and  operations  continued  to  grow.  Virtually  all  flexibility,  as  I  high- 
lighted earlier,  has  been  removed  from  my  ability  to  swing  funds 
in  any  direction. 

And  finally,  of  course,  being  naval,  we  strongly  support  the  addi- 
tional 1  percent  of  the  President's  budget,  the  penny,  that  will  pay 
for  the  Navy  amphibious  warships  and  crews.  These  ships  and 
crews  enable  us  to  operate  Marine  forces  forward  so  we  can  re- 
spond to  peacetime  crises,  and  they  enhance  the  proven  ability  of 
slamming  forces  ashore  from  the  sea  in  wartime  if  we  need  to. 

Together  and  in  summary,  then,  for  just  under  6  percent  of  the 
defense  budget,  the  Nation  will  continue  to  receive  the  extraor- 
dinary national  security  benefit  that  comes  from  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  ships,  planes,  and  marines.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  re- 
porting to  you  on  the  status  of  the  Corps  this  morning,  Senator, 
and  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Senator  Inouye.  General,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  state- 
ment. 
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Admiral,  before  I  proceed  with  questions,  I  would  like  to  report 
that  on  my  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.S.  Kentucky  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  the  captain's  quarters  and  I  was  most  impressed  to  see  his 
bookshelf  with  several  Deming  books,  and  he  proudly  said  this  is 
on  the  CNO's  required  reading  list. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why  do  you  not  send  some  to  us?  We  could  use 
them  for  the  Senate. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  might  suggest  that. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Admiral,  I  have  been  advised  that  the  average  lifetime  of  a  naval 
vessel  is  about  30  to  40  vears,  so  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  a 
400-ship  Navy,  you  would  have  to  build  about  10  to  14  ships  per 
year.  Your  budget  calls  for  six.  How  do  you  propose  to  maintain 
this  fleet? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  question.  Senator,  for 
us  to  look  at,  because  I  think  that  is  clear,  I  think  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  done  a  fairly  good  study  that  indicates 
that  the  building  rate — and  you  are  right,  the  average  lifetime 
probably  is  somewhere  between  30  and  40  years.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  larger  ships  like  carriers  we  operate  longer.  In  the  case  of  the 
Midway  we  operated  it  for  50  years.  It  went  from  building  in  World 
War  II;  its  last  conflict  was  Desert  Storm.  So  you  amortize  that 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

I  think  the  equation  cannot  be  static.  If  you  are  going  to  leave 
it  that  way  you  are  going  to  eventually  derive  what  your  size  is  by, 
obviously,  what  you  build.  Clearly  we  have  less  money  during  this 
period  of  time. 

We  fortunately  are  at  a  time  when  the  quality  of  our  Navy  is 
very  good.  We  have  a  lot  of  new  ships  that  we  built  during  the  late 
seventies  and  eighties.  We  are  not  like  we  were  in  the  seventies 
coming  out  of  Vietnam,  where  our  ships  were  worn  out  to  a  great 
extent.  But  it  is  clear  if  you  stay  at  that  budget  level  for  a  long 
period  of  time  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  much  smaller  Navy 
than  perhaps  youor  I  would  envision  this  country  needs. 

We  have  built  less  ships  in  years  before  and  decided  then  to 
build  up.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  outyears  are  right 
now  because  the  Department  of  Defense  is  doing  their  study  before 
they  submit  the  1995  budget,  and  I  will  not  know  what  the  5-year 
plan  is  until  that  is  submitted. 

I  obviously  will  fight  for  as  much  as  I  can  for  shipbuilding  and 
for  Navy  things,  because  I  believe  that  we  need  to  maintain  the 
size  of  the  Navy  to  do  the  sort  of  forward  deployments  that  we  will 
need  to  do  in  the  future  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  conflict  should 
it  occur.  I  tend  not  to  look  at  it  in  a  static  sense  but  to  recognize 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  this  posture,  sooner  or  later  that 
is  the  outcome  you  are  going  to  get. 

We  also,  I  think,  will  have  to  do  things  in  series  where  in  the 
past,  with  a  bit  more  money,  we  might  have  done  more  things  in 
parallel.  For  instance,  I  may  put  more  money  in  aviation  for  a 
while,  then  reduce  money  to  aviation  and  put  more  money  to  ship- 
building. 

I  also  believe  that  we  tried  to  take  this  process  in  looking  at  our 
infrastructure  to  recognize  how  to  help  ourselves  in  reducing  what 
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our  infrastructure  is  and  how  much  we  are  paying  for  it  and  get 
it  down  to  a  capacity  that  we  need,  not  a  larger  capacity  than  we 
need.  That  way  we  can  recapitalize  the  Navy  and  be  able  to  put 
more  in  shipbuilding,  more  in  maintenance,  more  in  readiness,  and 
be  able  to  have  a  larger  operating  Navy  if  we  can  rebalance  our 
funds.  I  think  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  try  to  do  that. 

I  think  only  the  process  which  you,  the  Congress,  have  put  in 
place  to  agree  as  to  where  we  do  it,  can  be  possible.  What  we  did 
is  we  went  through  these  sort  of  issues  this  year,  tried  to  make  the 
tough  decisions,  recognizing  that  the  only  way  we  can  recapitalize, 
if  you  continue  to  give  us  less  money,  is  to  rebalance  our  accounts 
to  fit  the  size  and  to  try  to  get  more  money  freed  up  to  be  able  to 
recapitalize  the  Navy. 

Senator  INOUYE.  As  I  was  telling  General  Mundy  earlier,  we  in 
the  United  States  are  very  consistent  in  our  inconsistencies.  We,  on 
one  hand,  insisting  that  we  cut  defense  spending.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  insist  upon  placing  more  sponsibilities  on  our  military;  go 
to  Bosnia,  go  to  Somalia,  go  to  the  Desert  Storm,  look  over  Korea. 

Now  if  we  maintained  this  level  of  new  ship  construction  as  you 
call  for  in  this  budget,  as  you  have  indicated,  the  Navy  would  get 
smaller  in  size.  If  my  mathematics  is  correct,  30  or  40  years,  our 
Navy  would  be  less  than  250  ships. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  that  is  close.  My  vernier  may  not  be  that 
exact  but  it  is  going  to  be  somewhere  in  a  ballpark  like  that  if  you 
stay  at  that  rate.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  ships  is  going  to  stay 
fairly  level,  your  assumptions  on  that  are  going  stay  too.  And  that 
is  hard  to  say,  because  as  you  build  less,  the  cost  generally  esca- 
lates. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Well,  that  sends  shivers  up  and  down  my  spine, 
shivers  of  concern.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  address  that 
problem  very,  very  carefully.  Because  we  may  be  beginning  a  trend 
that  might  be  very  costly  to  us  in  the  future. 

JOINTNESS 

Admiral,  I  am  impressed  by  the  new  strategy  that  calls  for  great- 
er reliance  upon  the  Marines  in  joint  operations.  Have  you  ex- 
tended this  to  other  services,  or  is  this  just  for  Navy  and  Marines? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Well,  I  think  the  fundamental  new  strategy  has 
been  articulated  by  Mr.  Aspin,  that  we  would  be  joint.  All  of  our 
services  would  be  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  regional  crises  and 
regional  conflict  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  In  other  words, 
more  likely  the  scenarios  that  we  envisioned  in  years  past,  so  I 
think  all  the  services  are  looking  at  it  in  much  the  same  way. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  capture  in  a  few  words  what  we  felt 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  would  do  and  how  we  would  fit  into 
a  joint  operation,  believing  that  any  operations  we  are  going  to  con- 
duct in  the  future  are  going  to  be  joint. 

We  put  money  into  things  like  command  and  control  for  our 
ships  so  we  could  have  greater  communications  capability  with  our 
sister  services  and  they  could  even  use  ours  if  it  was  necessary,  if 
we  had  the  only  infrastructure  they  could  use.  Before,  it  was  not 
a  place  where  the  infrastructure  was  available  to  them. 

So  I  think  we  are  all  working  to  work  more  closely  together  and 
I  think  you  have  seen  the  Chairman's  initiative  to  restructure  the 
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U.S.  Atlantic  Command  to  train  joint  forces,  bringing  the  Air  Com- 
bat Command  and  Forces  Command  under  his  leadership,  to  oper- 
ate more  in  our  training  as  a  joint  organization  rather  than  as  indi- 
vidual services. 

I  think  the  Marines  and  the  Navy  have  been  joint  for  a  long,  long 
time,  because  we  work  very  closely  together  in  our  fleets.  As  you 
know,  the  Commander,  Fleet  Marine  Force  works  with  the  fleet 
commander  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  fleets.  So  that  close- 
ness with  the  Marines  has  been  there. 

And  I  think  the  paper  tried  to  also  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of 
our  expeditionary  capability  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  to 
be  forward  deployed,  to  be  able  to  respond  quick  at  a  crisis,  and 
to  go  in  where  there  wasn't  any  infrastructure  if  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  I  am  correct  that  your  strategy  would  as- 
sume that  the  Air  Force  will  get  the  long-range  bombers  that  they 
have  requested,  if  you  are  going  to  be  working  together? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  am  not  sure  we  made  that  assumption  in  our 
strategy.  We  assumed  that  the  Air  Force  would  have  the  capability 
that  they  have  in  their  budgets  to  respond  to  crisis,  that  they  com- 
plemented what  we  had  and  we  complemented  what  they  had,  de- 
pending upon  the  scenarios.  But  I  do  not  think  we  went  into  detail 
as  to  any  particular  programs. 

AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Senator  Inouye.  I  note  that  you  have  decided  to  retire  Forrestal 
and  the  Saratoga. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Do  we  have  any  more  service  life  left  in  them? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Forrestal,  as  you  know,  we  were  converting  to  be 
the  training  carrier,  and  it  would  have  operated  for  several  years 
beyond  its  overhaul  as  a  training  carrier,  had  we  kept  it.  We  would 
not  have  maintained  those  sort  of  things  like  weapons,  elevators, 
and  weapon  storage  spaces  because  we  did  not  want  to  use  that 
kind  of  people  on  it. 

It  could  have  been  converted  to  an  operational  carrier  again  if  we 
had  chose  to.  It  would  have  taken  some  time  to  do  that. 

The  Saratoga  was  due  to  retire  in  1995  with  the  plan  that  we 
had.  What  we  fundamentally  did  was  with  the  budget  we  had  to 
meet  in  fiscal  year  1994,  we  decided  to  accelerate  retiring  ships  like 
that. 

In  other  words,  we  took  the  choice  that,  if  we  knew  we  were 
going  to  do  something  in  the  years  ahead  of  us,  why  not  go  ahead 
and  do  it  now  and  save  the  money,  since  we  had  a  smaller  budget 
to  deal  with. 

So  what  we  did  by  retiring  Forrestal  was  basically  make  the  deci- 
sion that  we  would  rather  have  the  carriers  to  operate,  if  nec- 
essary, and  we  would  train  aviators  on  our  operating  carriers  and 
not  pay  the  price  in  this  environment  for  a  separate  carrier. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  When  the  plan  was  proposed  to  the  Congress  in 
the  mid-eighties,  you  called  for  17  carriers,  under  the  base  force 
plan  14,  now  it  is  12;  and  I  hear  knowledgeable  people  suggesting 
as  low  as  10  at  this  stage. 

Yet  our  commitment  level  has  not  dropped  at  all.  Do  you  believe 
we  can  do  the  job  and  meet  our  commitments  with  12  carriers? 
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Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  the  base  force,  I  believe  recognized  12 
carriers  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Saratoga  was  the  last  carrier  that  we 
would  have  put  out  and  we  would  have  stayed  at  12  after  that. 

When  the  base  force  was  promulgated,  we  did  have  14  carriers, 
but  the  base  force  itself  was  set  to  be  the  force  that  we  would  have 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  So  we  made  a  judgment  that  by  operating  the 
force  flexibly,  assuming  that  the  world  did  not  retrench  into  some 
regime — and  I  don't  foresee  that — we  could  do  the  job  with  12  car- 
riers. And  that  was  the  base  force  assumption — 12  carriers. 

What  we  did  in  1994  was  to  protect  the  12  carriers,  because  that 
was  our  judgment  as  to  what  we  would  need  to  meet  the  sort  of 
forward  presence  commitments  and  a  regional  conflict  that  might 
occur  in  the  world.  And  we  gave  up  things  like  frigates  and  attack 
submarines  in  our  force  structure. 

AMPHIBIOUS  SHIPS 

Senator  INOUYE.  General  Mundy,  with  the  carrier  numbers  di- 
minishing, do  you  think  we  should  give  greater  dependence  among 
amphibious  assault  ships? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  there  are  57  amphibious  ships 
today.  That  number  will  decrease  to  48  around  1998.  We  need  a 
shipbuilding  program  like  that  which  you  discussed  with  Admiral 
Kelso  here,  to  keep  that  viable. 

The  ultimate,  in  the  year  2008  or  so,  would  be  an  amphibious 
force  of  about  36  ships.  That  would  be  adequate.  Because  they  will 
be  newer  ships,  they  will  also  be  more  capable  ships,  therefore,  will 
be,  I  think,  all  right. 

As  for  the  greater  utility  of  the  amphibious  ships,  the  larger, 
newer,  evolving  LHD-class  ship,  for  example,  provides  a  capability 
that  allows  us  to  put  a  larger  load  of  Harriers  on  board:  10,  14, 
something  like  that.  In  a  relatively  stable  forward  presence  situa- 
tion that  might  be  enough  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  number 
of  carriers. 

But  I  believe  that  the  aircraft  carrier  is,  and  has  long  been,  the 
bedrock  of  naval  power  projection  capability.  From  a  Marines  Corps 
standpoint,  from  our  viewpoint,  12  is  the  absolute  minimum  num- 
ber we  ought  to  have. 

FORCE  LEVELS  AND  REGIONAL  CRISES 

Senator  Inouye.  I  have  no  argument  with  that.  My  concern  is  a 
bit  of  history.  Just  recently  we  concluded  Desert  Storm,  and  in  that 
engagement,  I  believe  we  employed  about  100  naval  vessels. 

General  Mundy.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Most  of  them  were  surface  combatants,  includ- 
ing six  carriers.  Now  if  that  was  required  for  Desert  Storm,  could 
we  have  another  crisis  of  similar  significance  elsewhere,  two  at  the 
same  time?  Two  Desert  Storms? 

General  Mundy.  Nobody  could  rule  that  out,  sir.  You  could  cer- 
tainly have  two  places  requiring  action  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Inouye.  Let  us  say  Korea  pops  up. 

General  MuNDY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Would  you  be  able  to  handle  with  the  ships  that 
you  are  requesting? 
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General  Mundy.  We  certainly  could  not  put  the  same  level  of  ef- 
fort in  both  places.  If  we  had  12  carriers  and  we  wanted  6  at  both 
places,  it  is  unlikely  we  could  do  it,  because  generally  1  or  2  of 
these  ships  are  in  long-term  maintenance.  It  takes  a  while  to  get 
them  out. 

In  such  a  case,  I  think  we  would  scale  down  both.  It  might  take 
longer  to  do  the  job. 

Could  we  handle  two  regional  crises  today?  I  think  we  could.  You 
projected  what  we  might  look  like  in  30  or  40  years.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  is  going  to  be,  but  if  the  Navy  becomes  the  size  you 
talked  about,  tnen  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Senator  Inouye.  With  the  Navy  size  as  proposed,  how  long  will 
be  the  deployments?  Six  months? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  planning  to  work 
with  now,  6  months.  And  we  will  continue  to  try  to  stay  at  6 
months,  because  we  know  when  we  increase  it  we  generally  have 
people  problems. 

What  we  have  done,  sir,  as  the  Navy  has  gotten  smaller  over  this 
period,  is  reduce  the  number  of  ships  we  deploy.  For  instance,  the 
carrier  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  three  to  four  ships  with  it  today, 
where  we  might  have  put  seven  to  nine  with  it  years  ago  when  we 
had  more  ships. 

Today,  the  carrier  battle  group  in  the  Mediterranean  deploys 
with  about  six  or  seven  ships.  Years  ago  we  deployed  with  9  to  11. 
So  we  are  already  starting  to,  and  have  been  for  some  years  now, 
deploying  less  ships. 

That  is  all  right  in  today's  world,  but  we  cannot  keep  reducing 
forever  and  continue  making  the  deployments  without  increasing 
the  length.  We  are  holding  a  line  at  6-month  deployments  today 
and  if  I  continue  to  do  that,  I  will  try  to  protect  the  American  sailor 
in  this  process. 

Of  course,  if  crisis  comes,  we  are  going  to  sail.  We  are  going  to 
do  our  job.  And  then  deployment  lengths  will  have  to  increase. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  I  have  many,  many  other  questions,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  my  colleagues  also  ask  their  questions. 

May  I  call  upon  Senator  Stevens? 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  and  General,  I  am  sure  you  realize  you  see  us  coming 
and  going.  And  I  was  asked  the  other  day  why  I  left.  It  means  no 
disrespect  or  lack  of  interest.  We  have  got  two  other  subcommittees 
of  this  committee  alone  meeting  at  the  same  time  today  and  it  is 
a  little  difficult  for  some  of  us. 

The  chairman  has  the  duty,  so  he  will  not  be  roaming  too  much, 
although  even  chairmen  have  been  known  to  roam  at  times. 

RUSSIAN  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

My  question  to  start  off,  Admiral,  last  year  at  my  request,  the 
Congress  earmarked  a  portion  of  the  funds  we  made  available  to 
Russia  to  study  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste  and  reactor  dumping 
by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Soviet  Union  disintegrated,  in 
that  process  there  were  many  unthinkable  things  done. 

The  Yablokov  report  issued  by  the  Russians  now  shows  some  of 
that,  the  extent  of  some  of  that.  I  think  it  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  alarmed  those  of  us  who  live  in 
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the  Arctic.  And  I  am  very  hopeful  that  that  $10  million,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  made  available  to  you. 

Through  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  you  will  award  some  con- 
tracts now  to  oversee  that  initial  investigation  of  the  scope  of  this 
problem.  As  one  who  lives  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Arctic,  I  hope 
that  the  full  attention  will  not  be  just  given  to  the  Barents  and 
Cara  Seas.  We  know  there  are  some  problems  over  there, 

The  Kasmalout's  submarine  was  sunk  off  Norway.  But  we  also 
have  report  from  Yablokov  that  there  is  at  least  two  plutonium  re- 
actors in  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  near  there.  We  know  from  that  report 
there  is  at  least  one  submarine  that  went  down  somewhere  on  of 
Bostoc.  We  know  from  him  that  there  were  a  serious  dumping  in 
navigable  waters  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  we  have  now  and  our  people, 
the  indigenous  people  in  particular  of  the  Arctic,  the  Eskimos  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bering  Sea,  are  inquiring  of  us  to  find  out  what 
this  means  to  their  lifestyle  and  their  dependence  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea.  They  literally  live  on  the  sea,  as  you  Imow  on  ocean 
mammals  and  fish. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  we  find  a  way  to  really  understand 
the  full  implications  of  these  actions  of  the  Soviet  forces.  And  yet 
we  are  dealing  with  a  classification  process.  I  respect  the  classifica- 
tion process  is  necessary.  But  I  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
so  much  of  this  classified.  Could  you  make  any  comments  on  that 
this  morning? 

I  am  throwing  something  at  you  you  may  not  be  too  familiar  with 
yet. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  study  the  issue  and  an- 
swer that  for  the  record,  if  I  could,  for  you.  Because,  I  understand 
your  concern.  I  understand  why  you  are  concerned  and  the  people 
are  concerned.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  with  the 
$10  million,  and  I  do  not  know  off  the  top  of  my  head  what  to  tell 
you.  I  will  see  what  we  are  going  to  find  out  about  that,  and  come 
back  to  you  if  I  could. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  would  appreciate  that.  And  I  would  like 
to  make  the  request  on  the  record  that  you  keep  the  chairman  and 
me  informed,  if  you  can,  and  if  we  need  additional  money.  I  think 
this  iceberg  is  very  large,  and  I  think  the  consequences  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  depend  upon  the  North  Pacific — if  I  am  in- 
formed right  about  the  currents  up  there,  we  are  in  real  trouble  if 
that  is  as  bad  as  Yablokov  says  it  is.  And  he  indicates  there  is 
probably  more  that  they  do  not  know.  But  I  would  appreciate  your 
comments. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Public  Law  102-408  provided  that  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  vear  1993  for  the  study,  assessment,  and  identification  of  nucleeir  waste  dis- 
posal by  the  Former  Soviet  Union  [FSU]  in  the  Arctic  region. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  asked  the  Arctic  Science  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  to  manage  this  program.  To  ensure  full  coordination  of  the  radio- 
nuclide investigation,  an  inter-agency  advisory  committee  has  been  established 
which  meets  regularly  to  review  the  program.  The  committee  includes  representa- 
tives fi-om  the  Departments  of  Defense,  State,  Interior  and  Energy,  Arctic  Research 
Commission,  National  Science  Foundation,  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Additionally,  Office  of  Naval  Research  personnel 
regularly  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Inter-Agency  Arctic  Resesurch  Policy  Com- 
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mittee.  The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  is  expected  to  transfer  $10,000,000  for  ONR 
program  execution  by  the  end  of  May  1993.  Program  development  is  well  underway 
with  more  than  134  pre-proposals  received.  Fourteen  offerors  have  been  invited  to 
submit  full  proposals  and  cost  data. 

The  Navy  believes  that  the  assessment  of  radioactive  waste  dumped  by  the 
Former  Soviet  Union  should  cover  the  entire  Arctic.  For  example,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  is  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Inte- 
rior on  plans  for  a  joint  cruise  to  the  Barents  and  Chukchi  Seas;  there  are  plans 
for  a  summer  field  program  in  the  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas;  support  will  also  be 

Erovided  for  analysis  of  core  samples  that  have  already  been  collected  from  the 
aptev.  East  Siberian,  Chukchi,  Beaufort,  and  Bering  Seas;  and  there  is  a  program 
planned  to  obtain  samples  fi-om  critical  areas  in  the  North  Pacific. 

A  report  on  the  preliminary  assessment  of  contaminant  levels,  potential  leakages, 
and  threats  to  the  ecosvstem  will  be  available  by  December  1993.  In  the  interim'. 
Office  of  Naval  Research  personnel  are  available  to  brief  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  interested  parties  on  any  of  the  program's  components. 

SEALIFT 

Senator  Stevens.  Second,  we  have  funded,  this  committee,  over 
a  series  of  years,  the  sealift  initiative.  It  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  I  was  chairman,  and  that  almost  seems  like  another  lifetime 
since  that  was  the  case. 

Senator  Inouye.  But  we  get  along. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes;  we  get  along.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  we  really  did.  We  had  a  billion  dollars  in  that  fund  for  3 
years  that  we  could  not  get  the  administration  to  spend.  Now  we 
have  got  $3  billion  over  the  past  3  years  that  we  have  put  up  for 
that.  We  seem  to  have  a  great  reluctance  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
cept of  modernizing  sealift,  which  I  think  we  both  think  is  essential 
and  ought  to  be  a  top  priority. 

When  are  we  going  to  see  some  results  from  the  money  that  we 
have  put  up? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Well,  I  deserve  whatever  wirebrushing  you  want 
to  give  me  for  not  having  spent  the  money. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  know  you  do  not  do  it.  And  someone  has  got 
to  release  it  to  you. 

Admiral  Kelso.  No;  we  have  the  money.  I  want  to  tell  you  where 
we  stand.  In  fact,  I  had  hoped  to  let  the  contract  for  buying  ships 
and  the  conversion  money  this  month.  But  we  have  proposals  from 
five  contractors.  There  are  technical  issues  with  the  contracts.  So 
I  hope  to  have  those  contracts  let  by  the  summer.  They  have  to  be 
studied  with  each  of  the  contractors.  And  I  have  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple that  do  the  contracting.  We  have  to  make  sure  we  have  a  com- 
petitive contract  that  will  stand  up,  or  we  will  just  delay  it  more. 

I  also  hope  before  this  year  is  out  to  let  the  first  contracts  to 
build  some  new  sealifl;  ships  to  meet  the  sealift  requirements  in  the 
joint  study.  The  Navy  has  signed  up  to  meet  that  requirement  and 
we  are  working  to  meet  that  requirement.  And  we  are  too  slow;  I 
am  trying  to  speed  the  process  up,  sir.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  released  the  money  so  we  can  use  it  today,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  getting  the  contracts  on  the  street  at  this  point  in  time.  The 
RFP's  are  out. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  get  reports  on  that  too. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  happy  to  give  it  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  current  schedule  proposes  to  award  Conversion  Sealift  contracts  by  the  end 
of  July  1993,  and  new  construction  contracts  by  mid-September  1993.  These  award 
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dates  remain  on  track  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin's  report  submitted  to  you  on 
26  February  1993,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  In  addition,  we  will  provide  you  an 
update  to  that  report  in  the  Fall  of  1993  as  the  acquisition  process  progresses. 

Senator  Stevens.  Greneral,  I  should  start  by  saying — and  it  is 
strange  to  even  contemplate  that  is  true,  that  over  50  years  I  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  Marines  and  had  a  temporary  eyestrain  and  did  not 
pass  the  test.  In  those  days,  if  you  did  not  pass  the  eye  test  to  be 
a  Marine  pilot,  you  did  not  get  in  at  all.  So  I  took  care  of  that  and 
went  into  the  Air  Force  instead.  [Laughter.] 

General  MUNDY.  It  was  our  loss,  Senator. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Senator  Stevens.  It  took  some  time  to  have  eye  exercise  and 
whatnot.  But  now  I  am  a  little  concerned  with  what  I  see  about 
the  Marines.  You  really  have  a  limited  number  of  people  in  this 
new  Marine  force  projection,  and  I  see,  and  I  think  we  all  see,  a 
tremendous  burden  being  placed  upon  the  Marines  and  their  indi- 
viduals families,  as  it  appears  that  some  people  think  that  the  Ma- 
rines should  be  the  crisis  prevention  force  of  our  country. 

You  have  got  several  overseas  crises  that  have  just  come  through 
and  it  seems  that  the  morale  and  the  quality  of  life,  the  ability  to 
have  a  normal  family  life,  is  being  really  strained  by  this  excessive 
burden.  Can  you  tell  us,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?  Are 
the  Marines  really  going  to  have  an  ongoing  role  as  strenuous  as 
they  have  had  in  these  last  3  years? 

General  Mundy.  Well,  I  think  so,  Senator.  I  think  someone  once 
asked:  If  you  had  to  use  one  word  to  describe  what  marines  are, 
what  would  you  say?  We,  of  course,  wanted  to  hear  something 
macho  but  somebody  said  "useful,"  which  does  not  sound  very  chest 
beating  or  anything.  But  useful,  I  think,  characterizes  our  forward 
naval  forces  and  the  marines  are  part  of  that. 

In  your  description  of  us,  within  the  role,  the  structure,  and  the 
functions  that  this  body  assigned  to  the  Corps,  you  called  us  a  force 
in  readiness.  You  told  us  to  keep  about  three-quarters  of  our  force 
in  the  Active  structure,  and  only  a  little  bit  in  the  Reserves.  In 
other  words,  to  be  up  and  ready  all  the  time.  And  that  generally, 
over  history,  has  been  the  forte  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  many  of  your  people  are  married  today. 
General? 

General  Mundy.  About  51  percent  of  the  Corps  is  married.  So 
there  is  a  high  volume  of  married  personnel,  a  high  focus  on  fami- 
lies, a  high  volume  of  operating  tempo.  We  leave  a  lot  of  families 
behind.  Four  thousand  Marine  families  are  all  we  have  perma- 
nently based  overseas.  The  rest  are  at  Conus  bases,  and  we  send 
the  units  out  from  there,  just  as  we  do  with  ships  of  the  fleet. 

So  as  the  operating  tempo  picks  up,  family  separation  increases. 
For  example,  I  just  came  back  from  visiting  an  east  coast  helicopter 
squadron  community  where  we  have  people  deployed  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  time.  That  means  they  are  gone  from  home  about  7 
months  or  so  out  of  every  year. 

It  is  fine  and  very  exciting  for  a  lance  corporal.  A  young  organi- 
zation, the  average  age  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Marine  Corps 
is  24^2  years  old.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  young  people  excited  about 
going  a  lot  of  the  time.  But  for  the  gunnery  sergeant,  or  the  major. 
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or  those  that  are  in  the  midpoints  of  their  lives  with  little  leaguers, 
soccer  teams  to  coach,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  to 
go  overseas  is  tough.  That  is  a  tough  family  life. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  is  there  adequate  consideration  being 
given  for  that  excessive  burden  in  the  sense  that  when  they  do  get 
a  chance  to  come  back,  a  relaxation  of  schedule  and  an  ability  to 
have  a  quality  of  life,  restoration  of  family  life  in  effect?  I  have  got 
to  tell  you,  I  am  getting  some  complaints  from  people  along  the 
line. 

Not  all  totally  about  the  Marines  either.  I  am  just  asking  you  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  got  the  worst  part  of  this,  but  we  are  get- 
ting it  from  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  the  same 
thing.  How  do  you  maintain  the  quality  of  life  in  the  decades  ahead 
for  those  people  who  are  willing  to  maintain  a  career  in  our  serv- 
ices? You  have  got  this  key  problem.  If  you  can  do  it,  everybody  can 
do  it. 

General  Mundy.  Well,  Senator,  first  and  foremost,  I  think,  you 
know,  as  a  lot  of  people  have  said  before,  that  they  really  do  not 
work  for  the  money.  They  work  for  the  red  stripe  down  their  leg. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  what  we  do  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  fulfillment  in  doing  it.  And  I  think  that,  across 
the  board,  our  families  are  proud  of  what  their  marines  do  when 
they  are  sent  forward  to  do  it. 

We  do  try,  of  course,  when  they  return,  to  take  them  off  the  line 
as  much  as  possible.  But,  when  200  marines  were  needed  to  ride 
Coast  Guard  cutters  and  help  enforce  the  Haitian  refugee  flow,  or 
when  the  L.A.  crisis  required  2,500  marines,  those  sent  were  the 
marines  back,  so  to  speak,  standing  down  from  deployment. 

The  other  side  of  that  is,  as  Admiral  Kelso  mentioned,  time  back 
from  deployment  is  time  used  for  getting  ready  to  go  again.  It  is 
training  time  used  to  bringing  forces  back  up  and  hone  the  edges, 
because  in  a  lengthy  deployment,  unless  used,  they  can  get  a  little 
rusty  out  there.  So  they  do  a  lot  of  training,  which  means  going  for 
3  weeks  or  a  month  out  to  Twenty  Nine  Palms  or  elsewhere  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  training. 

It  is  high  tempo  even  when  marines  are  home  from  deployment. 
With  fewer  numbers  of  marines,  the  problem  just  becomes  ex- 
tremely more  difficult  to  manage. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  the  reason  I  have  asked  that  is  this.  I 
want  to  ask  each  of  you  to  let  us  know  as  we  go  through  this  proc- 
ess, not  only  this  year  but  on  an  ongoing  basis,  if  these  quality  of 
life  functions  are  questioned  along  the  way  and  people  put  too 
much  pressure  on  those  funds,  I  think  this  committee — we're  the 
last  ones  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  these  quality  of  life  funds  are  limited, 
if  you  are  put  in  a  position  where  you  cannot  do  what  you  must 
do  to  maintain  the  morale  of  these  people  who  are  under  this  high 
stress.  I  think  the  stress  is  going  to  get  higher  in  the  outyears. 

And  as  we  reduce  the  force,  I  agree  with  what  you  said  about  a 
hollow  force,  but  a  force  that  does  not  have  an  adequate  quality  to 
it  in  terms  of  their  lifestyle  with  their  families  and  with  the  ability 
to  have  some  time  off,  I  think  is  just  as  bad.  You  can  over  stress 
a  force  as  well  as  having  one  that  is  too  hollow. 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  keep  us  involved  and  informed. 
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General  Mundy.  We  will  do  that,  Senator,  These  issues  directly 
relate  to  O&M  funding  because  O&M  funds  pay  for  programs  that 
address  these  issues.  And  as  I  mentioned,  they  are  decreasing. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  they  are  the  first  to  go  sometimes,  but 
sometimes  we  also  get  little  earmarkings  and  I  find  out  after  we 
have  been  through  the  blasted  thing  that  someone  has  stuck  some- 
thing in  a  report  somewhere  that  burdens  your  ability  to  use  the 
money  we  thought  we  gave  you.  So  let  us  know. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator. 

Senator  Stevens.  While  I  am  at  it — pardon  me,  sir. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Could  I  add  a  little  bit  to  that? 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  tried  to  say  in  the  statement  and  I  would  like 
to  say  it  again  in  relation  to  your  question.  We  agree  with  you  and 
we  have  added  money  in  things  like  repair  of  family  housing  and 
BEQ's  and  those  sort  of  things,  because  we  believe  we  need  to  raise 
our  standards  and  quality  for  people  to  live. 

We  have  added  money  into  places  like  morale,  welfare,  and  recre- 
ation. Even  though  we  are  getting  smaller  in  people,  we  believe  we 
need  to  raise  the  standards  for  the  reasons  that  you  are  stating. 
As  the  force  gets  smaller  it  will  be  stressed  more  and  we  need  to 
give  them  as  good  a  quality  of  life  as  possible. 

And  so  I  hope  you  see  I  worry  about  that  because  in  a  budget 
going  down  you  will  see  a  plus  up  in  our  budget.  And  when  people 
look  at  it,  they  always  want  to  level  it.  And  we  did  it  on  purpose 
to  try  to  do  exactly  what  you  are  asking  for.  So  I  will  be  happy  to 
let  you  know  if  somebody  cuts  it  out. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  time  to  go  into 
it,  but  I  heard  a  report,  sdmost  a  rumor  rather  than  a  report,  about 
an  increase  in  suicide  rates  in  the  service  that  I  want  to  go  into 
some  time.  And  this  is  very  disturbing  to  me,  if  it  is  coming  about 
because  of  the  quality  of  life  and  morale  aspects  of  service  life.  But 
we  will  go  into  that. 

General  Mundy,  we  have  got  money  here  for  the  next  generation 
amphibious  support  ship.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  conflicts  in  this  bill, 
people  are  going  to  try  to  cut  it  in  various  places.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  you,  is  that  also  a  priority  for  the  Marine  Corps? 

amphibious  ships 

General  Mundy.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  amphibious  shipping  has  always 
been  a  primary  Marine  Corps  concern.  LHD-6,  of  course,  which 
Congress  provided  some  funding  for  last  year,  has  been  rounded 
out.  It  is  fully  funded  in  the  program. 

The  next  LSD-52,  I  presume,  is  what  you  are  referring  to  there. 
You  have  appropriated  money,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  con- 
tracted yet. 

Senator  Stevens.  Designated  as  LX,  I  was  told. 

General  Mundy.  Oh,  IX  is  the  oncoming  replacement. 

Admiral  Kelso.  It  is  not  in  1994.  LX  would  have  started  in  the 
outyears  of  the  budget.  Senator. 

General  Mundy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  was  informed  that  the  budget  re- 
quested funds  to  commence  that  first  LX.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Admiral  Kelso.  Well,  there  may  be  some  design  funds  in  it,  but 
there  is  no  SCN  funds  in  1994.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  the  budget  has  money  for  the  sixth  LHD- 
1,  but  not  enough  to  complete  it.  Is  that  right? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  believe  that  that  was  fixed  in  the  1994  budget 
and  there  is  enough  to  complete  it.  If  it  is  not,  I  will  come  back 
and  tell  you,  sir.  I  think  it  is  all  right. 

General  Mundy.  It  is  fully  funded,  Senator,  You  authorized 
something  over  $300  million,  and  the  additional  $900  million  was 
put  in  by  OSD.  So  it  is  funded. 

Admiral  Kelso.  When  it  was  originally  put  in,  it  was  not  enough 
money.  But  when  we  put  the  budget  together,  we  added  the  money 
sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  got  to  the  other  committee, 
as  I  said. 

NAVAL  AIR  FACILITY  GUAM 

But  I  do  want  to  ask  one  last  question  and  that  is  about  Guam. 
As  we  look  at  Guam,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii agrees  with  me,  but  there  is  great  pressure  on  the  Navy  to  va- 
cate the  naval  air  station.  And  we  are  told  that  the  Air  Force  has 
4,000  support  people  there,  and  there  is  a  Navy  squadron  on  An- 
derson. Is  there  any  possibility  to  do  what  the  people  out  there 
seem  to  want,  and  that  is  to  consolidate  all  flying  activities  at  An- 
derson and  let  the  people  of  Guam  have  the  commercial  airport? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Sir,  I  am  more  than  happy  to  look  at  that  idea. 
We  have  been  willing  to  look  at  it.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  concern. 
But  one  of  the  big  issues  is,  who  is  going  to  fund  the  change.  But 
we  are  happy  to  look  at  that  and  work  with  the  Air  Force  to  see 
if  we  can  consolidate.  As  you  know,  when  we  came  out  of  Subic 
Bay,  we  moved  air  squadrons  to  Anderson  Air  Force  Base.  And  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  idea.  We  are  willing  to  work  at  it,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  trip  out 
there  sometime  this  summer.  We  may  be  able  to  stop  by  Guam. 
But  I  keep  getting  inquiries  about  that  personally,  and  I  think  it 
is  something  we  ought  to  look  at.  If  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
point  where  we  just  have  a  small  utilization  of  one  station  and  a 
small  utilization  of  the  other  by  different  services,  it  seems  that  we 
ought  to  fund  you  to  consolidate  them  and  let  the  people  of  Guam 
have  their  airport  back. 

Admiral  Kelso.  It  is  a  substantial  bill  to  move  the  Navy  to  An- 
derson Air  Force  Base.  It  can  be  done;  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making.  And  we  have  not  worked  out  how  to  do  the  funding,  if  you 
want  to  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  have  taken  more  than  my  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  like  to  submit  the  rest  of  my  questions  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Cochran. 
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SOMALIA 


Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
initial  comments  that  Senators  have  made  this  morning,  I  think 
there  is  one  item  that  needs  to  be  emphasized,  and  that  is  the  out- 
standing way  in  which  you  performed  in  Somalia.  Admiral  Kelso 
mentioned  in  his  comments  going  aboard  some  of  the  amphibious 
ships  that  were  coming  back  from  the  area  and  the  morale  being 
high  because  they  knew  they  had  done  a  good  job.  I  hope  you  can 
convey  that  that  is  the  sentiment  here  in  this  subcommittee,  as 
well. 

Many  of  us  remember,  when  we  think  back,  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances of  your  arrival  in  Somalia,  greeted  by  the  lights  from 
cameras  and  people  running  all  over  the  beaches,  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  SEAL'S  and  the  others  who  were  coming  ashore  to  se- 
cure a  landing  area  for  our  troops,  not  knowing  really  what  you 
would  find  there  but  trying  to  protect  their  own  lives,  but  also  to 
make  sure  that  we  did  the  job  we  were  sent  to  do.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  restraint  and  the  remarkable  professional  skills 
that  were  displayed  by  sailors  and  marines  in  that  operation. 

Then,  to  be  called  upon  to  do  something  that  you  are  not  nor- 
mally called  upon  to  do,  and  that  is  just  to  maintain  order.  Nor- 
mally, you  would  be  called  upon  to  go  in  and  conduct  military  oper- 
ations, which  means  destroying  and  doing  the  other  things  that  in 
the  military  you  are  trained  to  do.  But  you  are  not  normally 
trained  to  be  a  police  officer.  But  that,  in  many  situations,  was 
what  the  marines  did  and  ssdlors  did,  too.  I  was  very  impressed, 
and  I  think  you  both  ought  to  be  commended  for  the  leadership  you 
showed  in  that  operation. 

I  guess  my  question  is  is  it  over  now?  We  got  the  word  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  the  sailors  and 
marines  could,  in  large  measure,  come  home,  the  job  was  done,  and 
the  United  Nations  could  take  over  at  this  point.  Is  that  your  as- 
sessment of  the  situation,  and  what  is  the  likelihood  for  a  return 
date  for  marines? 

Admiral  Kelso.  The  deployed  Marine  expeditionary  unit  and  the 
ships  they  are  riding  in  are  deployed  off  Somalia  today.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  marines  we  still  have  ashore.  We  have  been  pull- 
ing people  ashore  out,  sir. 

General  Mundy.  We  have  under  1,000  ashore,  now.  There  are 
about  2,000  afloat  offshore,  and  they  will  remain  there  for  some 
time  with  the  amphibious  ready  group. 

Admiral  Kelso.  The  history  of  these  operations  for  us  is  that  we 
stay  around  for  awhile  to  stabilize  in  the  vicinity  afterward,  and  we 
are  currently  doing  that  with  the  Marine  expeditionary  unit  and 
their  ships,  sir. 

shipbuilding 

Senator  Cochran.  The  comments  that  you  made  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  fleet,  the  numbers  of  ships  that  will  be  in  the  Navy  in 
the  years  ahead,  is  of  concern  to  me  as  it  is  with  the  chairman, 
which  expressed  so  forcefully.  If  you  do  look  at  the  30-year  life 
cycle  as  the  norm  and  look  at  the  budget  for  1994  where  you  are 
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asking  for  funds  for  I  think  five  ships,  six  ships,  that  would  be 
built 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  six. 

Senator  Cochran  [continuing].  If  you  build  at  a  rate  over  time 
that  would  maintain  a  fleet  of  about  150  ships  over  the  next  30 
years,  if  you  wanted  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  450  ships,  for  example, 
you  would  have  to  build  at  a  rate  of  about  16  ships  per  year,  ac- 
cording to  that  30-year  life  cycle  consideration.  I  know  you  point 
out  that  it  is  possible  to  make  exceptions  to  that  and  extend  the 
lives  of  ships,  and  you  have  been  doing  that  in  some  cases,  but  that 
concerns  me. 

I  do  not  think  the  research  and  development  and  protot3T)e  budg- 
et is  going  to  sustain  our  industrial  capacity  to  build  ships.  Cer- 
tainly, not  at  the  rate  we  would  need  to  build  them  if  we  were  to 
maintain  a  450-ship  Navy.  Does  this  concern  you  as  much  as  it 
does  us,  and  what,  if  anything,  do  you  recommend  we  consider 
doing  about  it? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Certainly,  Senator,  it  concerns  me  that  we  would 
stay  at  that  rate  forever.  I  do  not  know  how  to  balance  that  with 
what  the  world  is  going  to  be.  History  would  tell  us,  I  think,  this 
country  needs  a  naval  service  that  is  larger  than  what  you  pro- 
jected you  would  get  to,  if  you  continued  to  buy  at  the  same  rate. 

So  I  think  as  we  go  through  this  process  we  have  to  work  to  come 
to  some  consensus  as  to  what  we  want  to  msiintain.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  do.  It  never  has  been  easy  to  do. 
And  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  pay 
for  it  or  not. 

And  I  believe  that  is  the  sort  of  process  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  working  on  today.  I  will  have  to  see  what  they  are  going 
to  do  in  the  outyear  projection.  Admiral  Moorer  told  me  once,  you 
are  not  doing  so  bad.  I  built  only  three  ships  in  1  year  when  I  was 
the  CNO.  So  that  can  change.  If  it  was  going  to  stay  like  that  for 
a  long  period  of  time  then  I  would  worry  a  great  deal  about  it. 

In  other  words,  if  we  were  saying  today  that  we  are  signed  up, 
and  projected  that  is  what  the  force  level  is  going  to  be  20  years 
from  now,  I  would  be  pounding  on  the  desk  sa3dng  I  do  not  think 
that  is  enough.  But  I  am,  today,  in  a  position  of  working  to  try  to 
ensure  that  the  Navy  will  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  do  the  job  the 
country  will  want  it  to  do.  And  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is 
until  we  go  through  this  process. 

I  will  admit  that  it  does  not  look  like  we  are  likely  to  increase 
any  money  in  the  years  ahead.  So  the  other  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  was  that  we  are  trying  to  take  charge  of  our  fate  as  best  we 
can.  We  are  spending  our  money  to  not  take  the  so-called  tooth  of 
the  Navy  away,  but  we  have  got  to  remove  some  of  the  other  part 
to  try  to  rebalance  our  finances  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  give  you 
the  best  product  at  sea  for  the  money  that  you  are  able  to  appro- 
priate for  us. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  OSD  in  the 
budget  process  reflects  funding  to  complete  the  LHD-6  that  Gen- 
eral Mundy  and  you  both  have  discussed  in  response  to  earlier 
questions.  The  outyear  budget  contemplated  seventh  LHD,  and  I 
wonder  whether  you  have  gotten  to  that  point  in  your  bottom-up 
review,  or  so-called  budget  review,  given  the  levels  that  you  are 
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constrained  by,  whether  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
decision  about  LHD-7.a 

Admiral  Kelso.  What  I  think  I  can  say  is  that,  if  I  have  my 
druthers  when  we  do  this,  we  will  try  to  provide  the  amphibious 
shipping  required  to  deliver  2y2  Marine  expeditionary  brigades.  We 
can  describe  pretty  well  what  we  need  for  that.  It  will  require  us 
to  build  some  amphibious  shipping  within  this  budget  that  will 
come  out  of  the  bottom-up  review  and  we  will  fight  very  hard  to 
do  that. 

Now,  whether  it  is  an  LHD-7  or  an  LX,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  this  morning  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  SCN  plan  is.  But 
we  will  work  to  continue  to  maintain  the  amphibious  shipping  that 
General  Mundj^s  people  need  to  do  their  job  because  we  think  that 
is  important  and  we  have  prioritized  to  do  that  in  our  planning. 

BOSNIA 

Senator  Cochran.  The  last  question  I  have  is  about  Bosnia. 
There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  the  role  of  air  strikes  as 
possibly  encouraging  further  negotiations  or  peaceful  resolution  of 
differences  in  that  area.  I  know  that  there  have  been  meetings  and 
you  all  have  been  asked  for  your  views  and  judgments  about  these 
matters.  Are  we  going  to  have  an  announcement  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  military  about  any  military  action  by  the  United  States 
in  this  area? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  I  heard  the  chairman  this  morning  and 
I  am  going  to  answer  your  question  in  the  following  way:  I  think 
all  the  sort  of  options  that  you  are  reading  about  obviously  are 
available  for  the  decisionmakers  in  this  process  to  look  at,  and  I 
think  they  are  carefully  looking  at  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  talk  about  future  operational  issues  that  are  going  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  national  leadership  level. 

I  believe  that  they  are  carefully  looking  at  whatever  they  choose 
to  do  and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  they  give  us  directions,  sir. 

General  Mundy.  In  other  words,  you  will  not  hear  an  announce- 
ment about  it  from  us.  It  will  come  from  somewhere  else.  But  there 
are  military  options. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Senator  Domenici. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Senator  Domenici.  Admiral  and  General,  I  have  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations and  a  couple  of  questions  on  the  national  issue,  and 
then  one  on  New  Mexico.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  your  time. 

But  first,  let  me  associate  myself  with  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Senator  Stevens  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  life.  I  have  been 
amazed.  In  this  case,  it  applied  to  neither  of  you  in  particular,  but 
to  the  military  in  general.  I  was  on  a  base  in  New  Mexico  within 
the  last  year  where  our  military  men  live  in  barracks  that  were  in 
such  a  state  of  disrepair  that,  with  the  full  blessings  of  the  hier- 
archy, they  had  started  their  own  effort  to  remodel  and  fix  their 
place  up.  I  thought  that  was  neat. 

But  talking  around,  the  men  liked  the  idea  of  getting  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  within  the  military  to  help  them.  But  as  I  think  about 
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it,  I  just  wonder,  have  we  done  an  in-depth  inventory  of  that  kind 
of  need  within  the  services,  and  if  not,  I  would  certainly  ask,  while 
you  are  not  in  charge  of  all  that,  that  you  give  us  something  for 
the  record. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  done  a  good  study  on  what  we 
need  to  do  to  correct  the  kind  of  problem  you  are  talking  about. 
And  we  have  a  plan  to  put  money  in — we  obviously  knew  we  could 
not  do  it  all  at  once,  but  over  a  period  of  10  years — to  correct  the 
kind  of  thing  you  are  talking  about. 

And  we  have,  and  the  other  services  have,  as  well,  recognized 
that  we  have  some  responsibility  and  we  have  enough  manpower 
that  we  ought  to  go  out  and  learn  how  to  do  it.  So  we  have  created 
the  capability  for  a  sailor  and  I  think  a  marine — and  I  know  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  do  the  same  thing — ^to  go  to  sort  of  a  Hech- 
ingers  on  some  our  larger  bases  to  get  what  you  need  to  paint  your 
house  and  fix  it  up.  That  is  cheaper  than  hiring  a  contractor  to  do 
it.  In  many  cases,  in  a  barracks,  we  can  refurbish  it  with  seabees 
who  are  not  deployed.  And  we  have  also  used  Reserve  seabees  to 
do  that  kind  of  work. 

So  we  are  actively  employed  in  trying  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  you 
are  talking  about. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Well,  beyond  the  do-it-yourself  approach 
which  I  saw  and  was  impressed  with,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  we  want  a  do-it-  yourself  fixing  up  the  barracks. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that.  We  are  doing  some 
do-it-yourself,  but  as  I  said,  the  plan  is  over  a  10-year  period  to  try 
to  bring  the  quality  up.  Basically,  it  is  what  any  smart  business- 
man would  do  to  keep  his  plant  account  up.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
done  that  well  enough  and  we  tried  to  put  the  money  in,  even  in 
a  down-sized  budget,  to  do  that  this  year. 

General  Mundy.  Senator,  let  me  tag  off  on  that.  I  do  not  have 
as  bright  a  picture  to  paint.  We  are  funding  about  one-half  in  the 
direct  moral,  welfare,  and  recreation  funds  to  our  troops.  Compared 
to  the  other  services  we  are  able  to  do  about  50  percent  in  the 
Corps.  The  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities  in  the 
Marine  Corps  is  going  to  roughly  double  in  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

We  operate  one-half  the  child  development  centers  that  you  all 
would  like  to  have.  I  do  not  have  the  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  to  be  able  to  adequately  do  what  you  are  asking. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  this  is 
an  issue  for  all  of  the  services,  and  I,  franldy,  believe  we  have  been 
focusing  too  much  on  new  equipment  and  the  other  things  that  we 
need  for  the  Defense  Department  and  we  have  not  paid  enough  at- 
tention to  the  living  quarters,  the  barracks,  the  child  care  facilities. 
We  have  some  models  around  the  military  where  it  is  being  done 
in  a  marvelous  way.  But  I  would  think  during  a  long  transition  pe- 
riod that  it  becomes  more  important  to  the  men  in  the  military. 

They  are  not  sure  what  the  goals  are  anjrmore.  They  are  in  a 
downsizing  attitude.  It  is  bothering  them.  They  are  getting  their 
pay  frozen,  which  I  am  not  for,  and  I  am  going  to  join  with  others 
and  see  if  we  can  fix  that  very  soon.  But  if  the  facilities  are  tough 
on  top  of  it,  I  think  it  is  going  to  ultimately  affect  family  life  and 
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retention.  And  I  urge  that  we  take  a  lead  and  that  you  all  square 
with  us  on  what  it  is  we  need. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I 
think  we  need  to  do  that  even  in  a  downsized  budget.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  take  care  of  those  kind  of  facilities  properly  that 
our  people  live  in,  and  we  need  to  put  monev  in  that. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Greneral  Mundy,  do  I  hear  you  saying  I  am 
a  good  trooper,  we  are  getting  by  with  one-half  of  what  we  ought 
to  nave  in  this  area  but  you  agree  that  we  ought  to  do  better. 

Greneral  Mundy.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  just  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
do  that.  I  will  get  you  details,  Senator. 

Senator  Domenici.  They  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  issue  of  providing  appropriated  fund  [APF]  support  to  MWR  activities  and 
achieving  parity  with  the  other  Services  has  been  a  point  of  discussion  within  DOD 
and  Congress. 

Due  to  our  size  and  geographic  locations,  the  Marine  Corps  budgeted  and  actual 
support  for  MWR  activities  is  historically  less  than  the  other  Services.  The  following 
table  provides  a  comparison  of  actual  per  capita  APF  support  by  service  to  MWR 
activities. 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  APF  PER  CAPITA  OF  MWR  ACTTVITIES 

The  per  capita  actual  appropriated  fund  support  of  MWR  dollars  for  the  past  five 

{rears  illustrates  the  inequities  between  the  services.  We  believe  the  disparity  is 
argely  caused  by  the  small  number  and  size  of  Marine  Corps  programs  located 
overseas. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year— 
1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 

Army 621  562  549  520  612  (') 

Air  Force 614  569  548  625  672  761 

Navy 385  369  368  375  368  367 

Marine  Corps  273 232 234 272 261 263 

'  Per  capita  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

We  continue  to  actively  pursue  increased  APF  funding  levels.  The  fiscal  year  1994 
Budget  is  $62.95M. 

Based  on  fiscal  year  1991  actual  funding  levels,  $35.8  million  in  nonappropriated 
funds  were  spent  to  support  activities  which  were  authorized  APF  support.  The  fol- 
lowing provides  a  comparison  of  budgeted  and  appropriated  fund  expenditures  and 
nonappropriated  fund  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1989  through  fiscal  year  1994. 

APF  SUPPORT— MARINE  CORPS  MWR 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  APF  budget  APF  expenditures  NAF  expenditures 

1989  55.8  46.5         221.4 

1990 73.0  54.1  229.0 

1991  68.8  59.9         240.5 

1992  59.6  '59.2         260.9 

1993  64.4  

1994  62.95  


Preliminary. 


The  Military  Child  Care  Act  of  1989  was  signed  in  November  1989  as  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  The  Act  man- 
dated costly  changes  in  program  operations  to  improve  the  quality  and  expand  the 
availability  of  child  care  services.  Because  Congress  did  not  authorize  funding  for 
the  Program,  the  Marine  Corps  had  to  fund  it  out  of  hide"  resulting  in  decreased 
APF  support  to  other  MWR  activities.  In  addition,  MWR  activities  have  had  to 
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spend  nonappropriated  funds  (NAF)  to  support  the  Program.  In  fiscal  year  1990 
$.391  million  in  NAF  were  provided  to  the  Program;  $.236  million  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $1,418  million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

We  offer  the  following  information  specific  to  the  child  development  (child  care) 
program: 

(a)  The  Marine  Corps'  fiscal  year  1995  potential  need  for  child  development  pro- 
grams (CDPs)  is  30,000  spaces.  This  need  was  identified  in  a  July  1992  report  to 
the  Congress,  'The  Potential  Demand  for  Child  Care  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  a  Plan  to  Expand  Availability,"  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel). 

(b)  Current  USMC  CDP  provides  approx  10,000  spaces,  most  of  which  are  in  child 
development  centers  and  family  child  care  homes  operated  aboard  our  installations. 
Additional  spaces  are  available  via  the  use  of  other  base  facilities  such  as  dependent 
school  buildings  for  the  provision  of  child  care  services  and  through  base  operated 
child  care  resource  and  referral  services  that  assist  families  in  locating  child  care 
in  Ucensed  facilities  off-base.  Fiscal  year  1993  O&M  budget  for  USMC  CDP  program 
is$13M. 

(c)  DOD  policy  regarding  the  operation  of  CDPs  gives  priority  to  the  delivery  of 
services  in  support  of  the  child  care  needs  of  working  families.  Consistent  with  those 
goals,  a  proposed  USMC  strategic  plan  for  expanding  CDPs  would  provide  10,000 
additional  spaces  targeted  at  meeting  the  projected  need  requirements  of  military 
families  working  full-time.  That  is  not  to  say  other  eligible  populations  would  not 
be  served,  only  that  sufficient  space  would  be  provided  to  meet  needs  of  the  target 
population. 

(d)  Cost  of  this  expansion  plan,  which  is  unprogrammed,  is  $14. 3M.  The  expan- 
sion would  be  realized,  not  via  construction  of  more  child  care  facilities,  but  rather 
through  increased  use  of  other  base  facilities  such  as  dependent  schools  and  youth 
centers,  and  hy  contracting  for  child  care  spaces  in  the  civilian  community.  This  ap- 
proach is  consistent  with  the  DOD  expansion  plan  discussed  in  the  July  1992  report 
to  the  Congress. 

In  summary,  the  issue  of  providing  APF  support  to  MWR  activities  and  achieving 
parity  with  the  other  Services  has  been  a  point  of  discussion  within  DOD  and  Con- 
gress. We  continue  to  actively  pursue  increased  APF  funding  levels.  Funding  re- 
quirements of  the  Military  Child  Care  Act  have  resulted  in  decreased  APF  support 
to  other  MWR  activities  and  the  expenditure  of  NAF  doUsirs  to  support  the  Program. 

WHITE  SANDS  TEST  FACILITY 

Senator  Domenici.  Admiral,  let  me  raise  an  issue  with  reference 
to  a  facility  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  that  is  extremely  large 
and  about  to  be  closed  down,  the  high-energy  laser  system  test  fa- 
cility commonly  known  as  HELST.  I  think  we  have  invested  about 
$600,  $700  million  as  a  nation  in  that  facility.  It  is  relatively  new 
and  I  understand  the  U.S.  Navy  has  some  very  important  laser 
tests  going  on  there,  and  that  there  is  no  other  facility  in  the  free 
world  for  testing  them. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  a  number  of  people  that  understand  the 
science  and  the  research  that  this  facility  provides,  about  an  early 
closure  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year  when  we  do  not  have  much 
to  say  about  it  up  here  because  there  is  an  order  out  to  get  started 
closing  it.  Could  you  express  your  views  from  the  Navy's  standpoint 
as  to  what  you  would  like  to  see  happen? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  the  pressures  which  the 
Army  is  under,  like  we  are  under,  to  reduce  our  infrastructure,  and 
I  suspect  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  We  have  spoken  to  the 
Army  about  this  issue.  I  understand  the  issue  you  are  talking 
about.  It  is  a  unique  test  and  I  estimate  that  we  need  about  1^ 
years  to  complete  our  testing.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
place  that  this  testing  could  be  done. 
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Our  interest,  though,  is  in  finishing  this  test.  I  do  not  have  an 
interest  beyond  that.  So  we  have  asked  the  Army  to  look  at  our  re- 
quirement and  see  if  they  can  accommodate  our  requirement  there 
before  the  facility  goes,  Senator,  because  we  think  the  test  is  im- 
portant. It  is  a  ship  self-defense  test,  and  so  that  would  be  our 
druthers.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  come  out. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  Admiral,  Senator  we  are  talking  about  $20 
million  to  maintain  it  for  a  year,  and  its  asset  value  is  somewhere 
around  $600  to  $700  million.  If  the  Army  is  interested,  you  would 
be  interested  in  finding  some  way,  would  you  not,  to  keep  it  open? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  test. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Specter. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Admiral  Kelso,  let  me  begin  with  you,  if  I  may.  The  U.S.S.  For- 
restal  is  scheduled  to  be  retired  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the 
U.S.S.  America  in  1995,  and  the  U.S.S.  Independence  in  1997, 
which  will  leave  the  Navy  with  only  three  conventionally  powered 
carriers.  Some  countries  are  reluctant  to  welcome  nuclear  carriers. 

Do  you  anticipate  any  problem  with  respect  to  the  operating 
tempo  or  readiness  when  there  are  so  few  conventional  carriers  in 
the  fleet? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  what  you  say  obviously  is  true.  Some 
countries  look  at  the  propulsion  plant  differently  than  others.  From 
an  operational  standpoint — about  where  it  can  go  and  what  it  can 
do — the  nuclear  carrier  obviously  has  greater  endurance.  So  when 
I  look  at  them  from  an  operational  standpoint,  I  mix  them.  But  one 
is  one  or  one  is  the  other,  as  far  as  what  the  capability  of  the  car- 
rier can  do. 

So  in  the  process  of  building  carriers  and  maintziining  the  fleet 
over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  gradually  shifted  to  nuclear  car- 
riers, and  I  think  we  will  continue  to  go  that  way.  So,  as  the  car- 
riers age  and  we  retire  them,  we  will  obviously  retire  the  conven- 
tional carriers  first.  But  I  do  not  think  operationally  that  when  we 
schedule  the  operation,  we  schedule  whether  it  is  a  nuclear  carrier 
or  a  conventional  carrier.  Whatever  carrier  is  available  in  its  main- 
tenance cycle  and  training  cycle  is  the  one  we  send. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
countries  which  are  reluctant  to  allow  our  nuclear  carriers  to  oper- 
ate in  their  areas? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Right  now,  I  am  sure  there  are  times  when  we 
ask  for  port  visits  where  we  may  be  turned  down.  But  there  is  no 
place  I  am  aware  of  recently.  I  am  not  talking  about  homeporting, 
I  am  talking  about  a  ship  visit  or  being  able  for  other  ships  to  go 
in.  I  do  not  know  of  any  area  where  you  cannot  operate  a  nuclear 
carrier.  You  are  always  dependent  upon  the  political  will  of  a  state 
when  you  move  a  ship  through  waters  they  control,  as  to  whether 
they  will  let  you  do  it  or  not. 
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In  the  past,  we  have  had  occasions  where  they  sEiid  "No"  to  a  nu- 
clear ship,  and  "Yes"  to  a  conventional  ship.  But,  in  recent  times, 
it  has  been  rather  rare. 

Senator  Specter.  Admiral  Kelso,  in  light  of  the  very  severe 
budget  constraints  and  the  fact  that  a  nuclear  carrier  costs  in  the 
range  of  $3.5  to  $4  billion,  and  the  renovation  of  a  conventional 
carrier,  SLEPing  of  a  conventional  carrier,  costs  under  $1  billion, 
and  the  conventional  carrier  has  a  life  expectancy,  while  not  as 
long  as  the  nuclear  carrier,  certainly  to  make  the  mathematics 
work  out,  why  does  the  Navy  not  give  more  consideration  to  the 
SLEP  operations  on  the  conventional  carriers? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Well,  I  think.  Senator,  that  we  have,  and  have 
operated  most  of  these  carriers  for  a  long  period  of  time.  And  they 
do  eventually  deteriorate  and  wear  out,  even  if  you  continue  to 
SLEP  them.  I  guess  the  best  example  that  I  mentioned  earlier  be- 
fore you  came  in  is  the  Midway.  We  operated  it  almost  50  years, 
and  it  took  all  the  type  airplanes  we  had  during  that  period  of 
time.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  other  factors  involved.  We  have 
to  maintain  the  capability  to  build  carriers  somewhere,  and  the  in- 
dustrial base  to  do  that  I  think  needs  to  be  maintained  or  we  forget 
how  to  do  it,  as  well. 

And  so  we  generally  have  to  continue  to  modernize  the  Navy  or 
sooner  or  later  you  have  a  rusty  Navy.  So  there  has  to  be  mod- 
ernization, and  our  choice  over  the  years  has  been  to  replace  these 
older  ships  as  they  wear  out  with  nuclear  carriers. 

Senator  Specter.  Admiral  Kelso,  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
now  to  run  through  the  carriers  which  are  at  issue,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  quite  a  few  conventional  carriers  that  could 
be  renovated. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  some  additional  thought  to  that 
question,  and  perhaps  give  a  supplemental  answer  to  the  sub- 
committee on  the  availability  of  conventional  carriers  that  might  be 
subjected  to  the  SLEP  operation,  and  an  analysis  of  the  compara- 
tive cost  as  to  how  long  the  carrier  would  stay  in  existence  and  its 
operational  feasibility. 

Admiral  Kelso.  All  right,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

In  the  late  1970*8,  the  goal  of  achieving  fifteen  deployable  CVBG's,  combined  with 
construction  budget  constraints  and  the  length  of  the  construction  process,  caused 
a  detailed  long  range  analysis  of  carrier  force  replacement  options.  The  construction 
rate  of  the  Nimitz  class  could  not  both  expand  tne  carrier  force  to  fifteen  deployable 
carriers  and  provide  replacements  for  carriers  that  had  reached  or  passed  their  nor- 
mal service  hves.  Therefore,  an  effective  means  to  extend  the  service  Ufe  of  the  car- 
riers was  required.  The  Aircraft  Carrier  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  was 
instituted.  The  specific  feature  of  SLEP  is  an  extensive  repair,  maintenance  and 
modernization  package  that  will  extend  the  service  life  of  the  ship  for  at  least  fifteen 
years. 

The  Bush  Administration's  amended  fiscal  year  1992-97  defense  plan  supports  a 
reduction  to  a  12-carrier  force  level  by  fiscal  year  1995.  Due  to  the  reduction  in  car- 
rier force  levels  and  the  Navy's  planned  replacement  of  older  conventional  carriers 
with  new  construction  Nimitz  class  carriers,  the  Administration  has  canceled 
SLEP's  once  envisioned  for  Ranger,  America,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  cost  to  SLEP  a  ship  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  $1.4B  per  ship,  and  would 
provide  15  additional  years  of  service  life.  The  SLEP  would  provide  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  shipvears  as  a  new  procurement,  at  approximately  one-third  the  cost. 
New  procurement,  however,  would  provide  a  Nimitz-claBB  CVN,  which  is  more  capa- 
ble in  terms  of  strategic  mobility  and  combat  sustainability  than  an  older,  conven- 
tionally powered  carrier. 
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V-22 


Senator  Specter.  (Jeneral,  the  V-22  Osprey  issue  has  been  one 
which  has  been  before  the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  for  a 
long  time.  And  we  think  we  have  it  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangements  made  last  year.  Now,  we  have  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense's  analysis  of  overall  operations:  And  I  am  advised  that 
if  the  Marine  Corps  gets  their  historical  share  of  Navy  procure- 
ment, the  V-22  can  be  afforded  within  your  budget  projections.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  what  your  anticipation  is  with  respect 
to  the  V-22,  given  budget  constraints  and  what  you  expect  to  have 
as  a  share  of  the  procurement? 

Greneral  Mundy.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  really  falls  into  the  over- 
all rubric  of  naval  aviation.  There  are  spikes  in  there  for  various 
capabilities  within  the  naval  service.  Replacing  our  medium  heli- 
copter fleet  with  the  V-22  will  occur  at  a  time  when  it  appears  we 
are  receiving  a  disproportionate  allocation  of  resources.  But  that  is 
for  the  period  that  it  takes  to  procure  the  V-22. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  Admiral  Kelso  and  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  working  on  when  we  developed  the  programs  and  the  budg- 
ets together,  ^d  I  do  not  have  any  reservations  about  it.  It  is  a 
lot  of  money,  but  then  everything  you  buy  in  this  day  and  time 
costs  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Specter.  Is  it  your  expectation.  General,  that  the  V-22 
will  survive? 

General  Mundy.  It  is  my  expectation  that  it  will.  I  think  it  will 
fare  very  well  in  the  ongoing  bottom-up  review. 

BASE  CLOSURE 

Senator  SPECTER.  The  activities  of  base  closures  are  obviously  a 
major  matter  for  the  country  and  a  major  matter  for  my  State.  And 
both  the  1991  orders  and  the  1993  orders  are  hitting  us  very  hard. 
There  is  an  executive  order  which  goes  back  to  President  Carter's 
days  which  calls  for  Federal  facilities  to  be  relocated  in  urban  areas 
wherever  possible.  I  represent  the  entire  State  and  there  are  cur- 
rently plans  to  move  some  from  the  urban  areas  to  the  rural  areas. 

If  you  read  the  editorials  coming  from  the  various  locations,  you 
would  see  the  kind  of  difficulty  of  running  between  the  raindrops 
that  a  Senator  has  representing  the  entire  State.  But  I  would  be 
interested  in  reviews  of  both  you  gentlemen  as  to  what  the  realities 
are  in  trying  to  comply  with  that  executive  order. 

Admiral  Kelso. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  believe  you  said  it  was  to  relocate  from  urban 
to  rural,  is  that  what  you  said? 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  it  is  to  relocate  to  urban  areas  wherever 
possible. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  guess  what  we  tried  to  do  in  this  process  was 
to  look  at  how  we  could  relocate  facilities  from  areas  where  we 
were  to  other  areas.  In  fact,  we  were  told  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  look  at  those  things  we  were  moving  out  of  the  Washington 
area,  in  particular,  to  try  to  move  them  to  areas  of  lower  cost,  rath- 
er than  stay  in  this  area.  And  in  our  base  closing,  we  actually  re- 
flected that  in  the  decisions  we  made. 
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We  also,  as  you  know,  moved  some  things  from  one  part  of  your 
State  to  another.  The  Navy  moved  some  things,  I  guess,  from  the 
urban  area  of  Philadelphia  to  Mechanicsburg  is  what  you  are 
thinking  about.  We  did  that  because  we  thought  it  was  the  most 
cost-effective  way  to  dispose  ourself  for  the  future.  And  it  was  in 
line  with  what  the  base  closure  process  had  told  us  to  look  at,  the 
basic  issues  that  we  were  to  look  at.  I  think  we  followed  the  law 
as  it  was  given  to  us  as  to  where  we  relocated  facilities,  sir. 

RELOCATING  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  have  considerable 
discretion.  You  cannot  draw  any  iron-bound  categories.  Do  you 
think  it  is  really  unrealistic  to  try  to  relocate  in  urban  areas,  given 
the  concerns  about  holding  costs  down? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  you  would  have  to  look  at  each  particular 
area  to  see  if  it  made  sense  as  to  what  you  were  doing,  and  run 
the  economics  models  to  see  what  it  does  there.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  were  trying  to  exclude  any  particular  area,  urban  or  rural,  in 
what  we  did.  What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  find  the  best  solution 
we  could,  to  relocate  so  as  to  get  the  best  military  value,  as  well 
as  look  at  the  long-term  reductions  in  cost. 

Senator  SPECTER.  Well,  I  can  understand  your  interest  in  cost  re- 
duction, but  do  you  give  a  little  preference  to  the  urban  areas,  or 
is  that  just  out  of  the  question? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  as  I  look  back  through  the  process,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  tried  to  hurt  the  urban  areas.  Senator,  in  what 
we  were  doing.  We  moved  from  some  places  where  we  did  not  own 
land  to  places  where  we  owned  land  and  did  not  have  to  pay  rent, 
and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Specter.  This  will  be  my  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Mundy,  would  you  care  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  that 
question? 

Greneral  Mundy.  Senator,  we  have  very  few.  We  are,  of  course, 
putting  one  Marine  reserve  helicopter  outfit  into  Johnstown.  That 
is  a  location  for  reservists.  We  have  to  draw  our  reservists  in  from 
the  local  aresis,  and  so  it  is  convenient  from  time  to  time  to  locate 
them  where  you  can  best  do  that. 

Beyond  that,  to  use  the  Washington  area,  for  example,  we  are 
trjdng  to  vacate  high-cost  rental  buildings  and  relocate  some  of  our 
staff  units  on  base  in  Quantico,  thereby,  taking  them  out  of  the 
urban  area.  But  there  is  no  real  design  to  move  one  way  or  the 
other  on  our  part. 

Senator  Specter.  So  it  really  boils  down  that  the  urban  areas  do 
not  get  preference? 

General  Mundy.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  they  do,  Senator;  no, 
sir. 

Senator  Specter.  OK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  quite  a  few  other  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  ask  that  they  be  filed  in  writing. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral  Kelso,  Greneral  Mundy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you. 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


Admiral  and  General,  when  one  listens  to  our  hearings,  one  can 
get  the  impression  that  the  most  important  weapon  systems  are 
the  B-2,  the  B-1,  the  nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  and  the  M-lAl.  But 

1  agree  with  both  of  you  that  the  most  important  weapon  systems 
are  the  men  and  women  of  the  services. 

So  I  commend  you  for  your  budget.  It  is  a  risky  one,  where  you 
place  great  emphasis  upon  quality  of  life  enhancement  and  im- 
provement of  base  infrastructure.  Because  there  will  be  those  who 
will  criticize  you  and  suggest  that  you  have  done  so  at  the  expense 
of  readiness. 

We  will  see  to  it  that  the  readiness  is  kept  up,  but  on  enhance- 
ment of  life  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  on  several  occasions 
on  my  visitations  that  4  months  ago  the  men  and  women  in  your 
command  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  4.7-percent  pay  raise.  About 

2  months  later,  it  became  2.2  percent,  and  now  it  is  zero  percent. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  subcommittee  is  looking  at  this  pay 

raise  very  carefully  and  some  are  suggesting  a  limited  pay  raise  for 
enlisted  personnel  only  and  junior  officers.  Some  are  suggesting 
2.2,  but  if  we  do  this,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  reduce  certain  big 
ticket  items.  Do  you  have  any  items  in  your  budget  that  could  be 
reduced  to  accommodate  a  2.2-percent  pay  raise? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Sir,  if  I  am  tasked  to  do  that,  I  can  certainly  find 
that  money.  I  get  asked  that  question  everywhere  I  visit  as  well, 
sir,  and  I  answer  it  in  the  following  way:  We,  like  many  of  the 
American  people,  are  in  a  position  where  our  country's  finances 
need  to  be  corrected,  and  everybody,  I  think,  appreciates  that,  and 
in  this  budget  that  is  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  that  we  pay  to  make 
that  happen. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  you  pay  people  less,  some 
people  are  not  going  to  be  very  happy  about  that.  But  I  think  that 
is  the  way  I  have  to  represent  it.  But  if  we  are  tasked  to  find  the 
money,  we  will  find  the  money,  sir. 

NAVAL  AVIATION 

Senator  Inouye.  Last  year,  the  Navy  testified  that  the  AX  was 
their  highest  priority.  Now  we  are  told  by  your  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  that  the  F-18  E/F  is  the  highest  priority.  Which  is  the 
highest  priority? 

Admiral  Kelso.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  will 
try  to  answer  it  in  the  best  way  I  know  how.  If  start  time  today 
was  zero  and  I  could  choose — and  you  told  me  you  can  only  have 
one,  admiral,  and  I  started  today  and  we  all  took  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  I  probably  would  have  said  the  AX.  In  other  words,  if  it  was 
an  airplane  that  was  in  design  that  I  could  see  coming  down  the 
line,  then  I  would  say  it  would  be  AX.  But  today,  it  is  basically  a 
paper  airplane.  You  know,  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting  there 
to  do  that. 

So,  I  think  in  my  funding  priorities  today,  I  would  have  to  say 
I  will  take  the  F/A-18  E/F,  because  that  is  a  new  airplane.  It  will 
come  along,  we  will  have  growth  in  it,  and  it  will  be  the  airplane 
we  will  have  on  our  carriers  in  years  ahead. 
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My  plan  is  still  to  have  two  major  airplanes  on  the  decks.  For 
the  future  of  naval  aviation  it  is  the  F-18  E/F  and  the  AFX  or  AX- 
type  airplane.  There  is  no  way  we  can  fund  procurement  of  them 
together.  There  is  just  not  enough  money  to  do  that. 

So,  it  is  hard  to  prioritize  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  starting 
production  of  those  two  airplanes  and  say  that  one  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  other.  In  my  mind,  both  of  them  are  important.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  ever  be  able  to  afford  both — if  you  just  chose  the 
AFX,  it  will  be  too  expensive  an  airplane  to  put  everywhere  on  your 
carrier  decks,  even  if  it  will  do  all  the  jobs.  You  need  another  air- 
plane that  is  less  expensive  than  that,  and  the  F-18  E/F  is  that 
airplane,  so  I  think  the  two  go  together. 

The  priority  in  my  mind  has  never  been  one  that  it  is  one  over 
the  other,  particularly  since  there  is  a  different  funding  stream 
where  they  might  be  produced,  Senator. 

Senator  Inouye.  General  Mundy,  any  comment? 

General  Mundy.  I  would  go  back,  if  I  may  address  both  ques- 
tions. Senator,  to  the  question  of  the  pay  raise.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  the  man  to  sit  and  deprive  marines  of  a  pay  raise  if  every- 
one else  were  getting  one,  but  I  would  remind  the  committee  that 
to  meet  the  budget  decrements  this  year  I  withdrew  from  the  cloth- 
ing issue  for  marines  one  of  the  two  coats  that  we  issue.  I  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  money.  I  also  canceled  family  housing  construction. 
We  are  maintaining  current  capability,  but  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  find  money  for  a  pay  raise. 

With  regard  to  the  aviation  question,  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
F-18  E/F.  The  Marine  Corps  program  eventually  calls  for,  as  we 
neck  down,  a  single  attack  £iircraft  in  the  future.  That  is  out  past 
2010,  2020.  The  E/F  would  provide  the  bridge  to  enable  us  to  get 
there,  so  we  support  the  E/F. 

Senator  Inouye.  Admiral  Kelso,  last  year  the  Navy  proposed  to 
terminate  the  Seawolf  program.  The  Congress  responded  by  restor- 
ing the  second  submarine  and  providing  $540  million  as  a  down 
payment  to  procure  another  Seawolf  class  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
submarine  industrial  base.  Have  you  made  a  decision  on  that? 

Admiral  Kelso.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  decision  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  that  area  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  review  that 
is  taking  place  in  the  Department  of  Defense  now,  and  I  believe 
that  they  will  address  that  issue.  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  ad- 
dress that  issue  as  to  how  we  go  forward  in  the  submsirine  indus- 
trial base,  and  I  am  sure  those  funds  will  be  part  of  a  decision 
made  there.  So  I  would  hope  that  that  will  be  a  part  of  this  sum- 
mer's review.  We  did  not  address  it  in  1994  because  we  knew  the 
review  was  coming  up  in  the  1995  timeframe  and  we  felt  it  was  not 
critical  timingwise  to  make  the  decision  until  we  had  the  summer 
review. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  will  have  to  submit  my  questions.  General, 
and  Admiral,  I  have  many  other  technical  ones,  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  have  many  other  questions  also,  so  I  hope  you  can 
consider  them  and  respond  to  them,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers. 
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TRIDENT 


Senator  Bumpers.  Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  just  have  one  line 
of  questioning  that  I  wanted  to  direct  to  Admiral  Kelso,  and  it 
deals — and  I  have  asked  this  question  of  others.  Last  year  we 
asked  for  a  report  on  how  many  Trident  II  missiles  we  were  going 
to  need.  I  think  the  original  plan  was  to  buy  about  779. 

Incidentally,  the  chairman  saved  me  from  myself  because  I  did 
not  go  to  a  rollcall  vote.  I  had  already  gotten  my  brains  beat  out 
about  five  times,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  doing  it  another  time 
so  we  settled  for  a  report  from  the  Navy  on  how  many  Trident  II 
missiles,  D-5's  you  were  going  to  need,  and  we  asked  you  to  give 
us  a  report  on  July  1.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  legislation  and 
that  study,  admiral? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  am  not,  but  I  will  make 
sure  you  get  the  report.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot  an- 
swer your  question. 

Senator  Bumpers.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  want  to  be  sure,  is 
that  we  can  depend  on  it  before  the  appropriations  process  starts. 

Admiral  Kelso.  There  is  an  issue  here.  I  have  seen  some  articles 
on  what  you  have  asked  about  the  D-5.  The  Navy  today  is  making 
the  assumption  that  we  are  going  to  keep  18  Tndent  submarines 
and  finish  the  ones  we  are  building.  So,  therefore,  we  need  to  buy 
missiles  to  put  in  those  submarines.  We  also  need  to  have  missiles 
for  testing,  so  you  know  whether  the  system  is  capable  of  operating 
or  not.  And  we  have  been  doing  that  throughout  the  program. 

There  is  a  decision  point  in  the  Trident  program.  It  was  origi- 
nally designed  that  we  would  put  D-5  missiles  in  all  18  of  these. 
The  first  nine  ships  have  C-4  missiles  in  them,  so  there  is  a  deci- 
sion point  sometime  in  the  future  whether  you  are  going  to  go  for 
all  of  them  or  are  you  just  going  to  do  the  new  ones  and  keep  C- 
4  in  the  others.  So  there  is  not  a  precise  number.  You  have  to  make 
an  assumption  on  that  issue  before  you  can  determine  the  precise 
number,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it  both  ways,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Well,  your  request.  Admiral,  has  been  greatly 
scaled  back. 

Admiral  Kelso.  What  we  did  in  the  budget,  sir,  was  reduce  to 
what  we  felt  was  the  minimum  production  rate  to  allow  time  to 
make  the  kind  of  decision  I  am  talking  about  and  not  have  to  make 
them  so  rapidly  that,  if  you  ever  chose  to  go  to  the  older  ships  and 
backfit  them,  we  would  be  out  of  production  of  the  missile. 

There  is  another  issue.  Our  experience  in  missiles  is  that  they 
do  not  last  forever.  You  have  to  replace  them  sooner  or  later. 

Senator  Bumpers.  According  to  the  document  I  am  looking  at 
here,  which  is  unclassified,  it  says  the  D-5  baseline  backfit  cost  is 
approximately  $14.2  billion.  The  D-5  baseline  funding  includes 
R&D  missile  and  weapons  systems  procurements,  O&M,  and  con- 
tinued seaport  missile  flight  tests  until  the  D-5  flight  test  is  com- 
plete. 

Now,  I  assume  we  would  not  start  backfitting  until  we  have  pro- 
cured enough  D-5's  to  take  care  of  the  last  10  submarines.  Is  that 
a  fair  assumption? 

Admiral  I^LSO.  I  will  have  to  look  at  the  production  schedule  as 
to  when  the  plan  was  to  backfit.  As  I  remember  the  program  now. 
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we  delayed  the  backfit  until  the  second  overhaul  of  the  submarine, 
so  you  are  probably  right.  But  it  depends  on  the  timing  of  the 
backfit  versus  when  we  finished  the  last  submarine,  as  to  where 
the  missiles  go. 

Senator  BUMPERS.  Admiral,  let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  points, 
which  is  what  I  want  to  make.' 

No.  1,  if  you  backfit  the  first  eight  submarines  it  occurs  to  me 
that  you  are  going  to  be  spending  an  awful  lot  of  money  for  a  lim- 
ited service  life,  because  those  submarines'  useful  lives  are  going 
to  be  expiring  shortly  thereafter,  so  before  we  start  talking  about 
backfitting  we  ought  to  consider  what  is  the  cost  for  the  remaining 
life  of  that  particular  submarine. 

Second,  you  know,  there  was  a  time  during  the  cold  war  when 
you  could  make  an  argument,  and  this  was  especially  true  on  land- 
based  missiles,  that  the  fewer  you  have — ^the  fewer  warheads  you 
have  on  that  missile  the  better  off  you  are,  because  you  do  not  have 
such  a  big  payload  out  there  vulnerable. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  never  did  like  the  MX.  Putting  that 
much  money  and  that  many  warheads  at  risk  where  one  or  two 
warheads  could  knock  it  out,  is  a  bad  tradeoff. 

That  was  never  so  true  of  the  Navy,  because  submarines  were  in- 
vulnerable, and  still  are  virtually  invulnerable  to  this  argument, 
but  my  point  is  this.  We  are  grappling  and  you  and  General  Mundy 
are  grappling  with  trying  to  get  the  defense  budget  down  without 
sacrificing  strength.  That  is  a  pretty  neat  trick  if  we  can  do  it. 

Here  it  seems  to  me  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  Navy  to  come 
up  with  a  good  portion  of  their  share,  because  for  the  last  10  sub- 
marines, if  we  put  the  D-5  missiles,  if  we  put,  say,  12  missiles  on 
each  submarine  instead  of  24,  with  8  warheads  each,  you  can  save 
$4  billion. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  hope  your  study  will  conclude.  That  would 
eliminate  backfitting,  and  that  is  a  separate  issue,  and  I  would  not 
even  suggest  that  you  shut  the  line  down  until  you  make  a  decision 
on  backfitting. 

I  am  very  skeptical  about  the  economics  of  that,  but  we  are  living 
in  such  a  different  strategic  world  that  I  just  do  not  think  we  lose 
anything  strategically  now  by  going  with  12  missiles  with  8  war- 
heads rather  than  24,  say,  with  4  warheads  each,  and  one  is  vastly 
more  expensive  than  the  other. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  understand,  Senator,  your  point,  and  I  think 
the  reason  we  have  not  made  a  decision  on  things  like  backfitting 
is  for  exactly  the  point  you  are  making.  The  world  has  changed 
since  we  started  this  program  in  a  way  that  would  allow  us  to  look 
at  it  differently.  And  we  have  looked  at  it  differently. 

We  do  have  an  issue  here.  You  have  to  determine  what  you  want 
to  operate,  how  many  ships  you  want  to  operate,  because  if  you  de- 
cide you  want  to  operate  all  18 — I  do  not  think  we  need  to  argue 
that  at  this  point — but  if  that  is  the  decision  point  as  we  go 
through  this  process,  and  we  have  missiles  on  all  of  them,  there  is 
a  question  as  to  how  long  the  C-4  will  last.  We  know  this,  because 
the  British  operated  the  Polaris  system  for  a  long  time  and  the 
rocket  motors  had  to  be  replaced  in  some  of  them  and  that  gets  to 
be  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
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So  if  you  keep  the  C-4  there,  there  is  a  potentially  large  bill  in 
it  as  well.  So  the  question  is  thinking  this  through.  And  we  will 
continue  to  do  that,  because  we  are  not  insensitive  to  the  idea  that 
you  can  save  money  in  this  area. 

Senator  Bumpers.  One  other  point  on  that  subject,  Admiral,  is 
I  honestly  believe  that  we  could  test  the  D-5  less  than  the  Navy 
is  currently  planning  to  test  it. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Senator,  we  have  looked  at  that,  and  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  tests  from  what  we  originally  had. 

Senator  Bumpers.  I  am  talking  really  right  now — I  applaud  you, 
Admiral,  for  making  that  change.  I  am  really  talking  about  some- 
thing that  is  not  that  big.  I  am  talking  about  maybe  one  less  test 
a  year,  but  when  you  look  at  the  cost  of  the  D-5,  that  runs  quite 
a  bit  of  money. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers.  One  last  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  proper  place  to  do  it  or  not.  If  you  do  not  feel 
that  we  ought  to  get  into  this — I  know  you  have  already  talked 
about  Bosnia,  and  I  am  going  to  Croatia,  I  am  not  going  to  Bosnia, 
next  week. 

I  wanted  to  ask  if  the  President  should  opt  for  air  strikes  alone 
there.  From  where  would  those  planes  be  launched?  I  assume  you 
are  going  to  put  carriers  in  the  Adriatic,  for  one  thing.  But  I  am 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  what  bases  could  we  operate  from.  And 
No.  2,  would  we  not  have  to  get  the  acquiescence  of  the  country 
where  the  base  is  located  if  we  launch  from  a  land  base? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  would  think  the  answer  to  that  is,  'Tes,"  we 
would  have  to  get  the  acquiescence  to  launch  from  a  land  base.  But 
I  am  assuming  that  that  would  be  done.  If  the  President  would  do 
that  with  the  U.N.'s  agreement,  that  is  probably  doable.  And,  yes; 
we  could  do  it  from  carriers.  Carriers  are  in  the  Adriatic  and  have 
been  in  the  Adriatic,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers.  General  Mundy,  I  have  got  a  question  on  the 
MLRS  that  I  will  submit  to  you  in  writing. 

General  Mundy.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Specter. 

BASE  realignment 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Kelso,  I  wanted  to  emphasize — one  of  the  questions 
which  I  am  sending  to  you  in  writing  and  have  not  asked  you  about 
was  the  refusal  by  the  Navy  to  consider  a  report  by  the  Navy  Sup- 
ply Systems  Command  on  the  representation  that  the  report  was 
not  certified.  Mr.  Morrie  Ruffm  of  my  staff  was  advisea  by  Mr. 
John  Tumquist  of  the  Navy  back  on  March  31  that  this  report  was 
not  considered. 

And  this  is  an  especially  sensitive  subject  because  we  found  ma- 
terials which  contradicted  the  recommendations  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  transfer  some  facilities  from  northeast  Philadelphia 
to  Mechanicsburg.  And  I  understand  that  the  Navy  can  make 
whatever  conclusions  it  wants  and  does  not  have  to  follow  rec- 
ommendations, but  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
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Base  Closure  Act,  that  somebody  in  my  position  has  a  right  to  see 
the  materials,  to  make  an  evaluation  and  arguments  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents.  And  this  report;  appears  to  be  certified.  And  how 
someone  can  say  it  was  not  certified  is  a  little  bit  beyond  me,  and 
I  would  appreciate  your  specific  response  to  that. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  look  into  it  for  you. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  Admiral  Kelso,  General 
Mundy.  On  behalf  of  the  committee 

Senator  Bumpers.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Yes. 

SUBMARINES 

Senator  Bumpers.  Would  you  indulge  me  one  last  question  very 
quickly. 

Admiral,  are  you  asking  for  any  money  for  a  new  Seawolf,  or  do 
you  want  another  Seawolf? 

Admiral  Kelso.  In  1994,  there  is  no  money  for  another  Seawolf. 
Senator  Inouye  just  asked  me,  basically,  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  the  submarine  and  the  money  that  you  appropriated  last 
year  for  it.  I  expect  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  study  the 
industrial  base  concerning  submarines  in  this  review  they  are 
doing  this  summer.  We  did  not  address  it  in  1994  because  we  did 
not  think  it  had  to  be  addressed  in  1994,  and  that  it  would  be  in 
this  next  budget  addressal  if  we  were  to  ask  for  additional  sub- 
marine production,  sir. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

summary 

Admiral  and  General,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  sharing  your  thoughts  with  us  and  your  rec- 
ommendations. We  realize,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  the  Navy 
and  Marines  will  be  facing  great  challenges  in  the  coming  years. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  here  long  enough  to  remember  the  days  of 
the  seventies  when  our  Navy  had  roughly  40  percent  of  her  ships 
not  ready  for  combat.  Arid  I  can  assure  you  that  this  committee 
does  not  wish  to  repeat  the  seventies.  We  want  to  work  with  you 
and  come  up  with  solutions  that  will  give  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  high-quality  Navy  that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
in  the  recent  years.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  would  like 
to  do  it. 

As  for  the  Marines,  as  you  have  indicated  you  want  to  stay  No. 
1.  We  will  do  our  best  to  make  that  happen,  sir.  The  airborne  and 
the  infantry  might  disagree  with  you,  but 

Grenerad  Mundy.  We  will  keep  working  with  them  and  get  them 
up  there.  Senator.  [Laughter.] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

[Clerk's  note. — ^Additional  questions  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tee members,  together  with  the  Department's  responses,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  portion  of  the  hearings.] 

subcommittee  recess 

Senator  INOUYE.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
Tuesday,  May  4.  At  that  time  we  will  receive  testimony  on  SDL 
Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:52  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  29,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  4.] 
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